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INTKODUCnON 

While studying ^he phenomena of regeneration and i||nictural 
relation in Bijrsaria, it became desirable to know something 
of the relations of this organism to its food and of the processes^ 
which the solid food material undergoes in its passage into and 
through the cell and in the elimination of residues. This papef^ 
aims to present the first part of these^observations and to make 
a general survey of the relations of this organism to food; leading 
up ter a more detailed study of these and certm other probl^ar 
of the cell as found in this unicellular animal.* 

Bursaria was found to be much more favorable for the investi- 
gation of these phenomena than the smaller infusoria such as 
Parameciuni. No study has heretofore been made of the rela- 
tions of Bursaria to food, so that the facts herein presented'Ve 
new. The present investigation attempts not only to determine 
qualitatively whether the relations to food are similar to those 
more or less known for Paramecium^ Btentor; Vorticella and 
other infusoria, but more particularly to work out and express 
these relations in a more quantitative way than has been done 
heretofore. It was found that certain kinds of experimental tests 
such as those on the rate of digestion, could be malk upon this 
form, which it would have been difficult or impossible to carry 
out on smaller unicellular organisms. Its very large size offers 
a singular opportunity for easy manipulation in many kinds of 
work. When in a clear medium it is readily visible to the naked 
eye at a distance of six or eight feet and individuals may be 
transferred singly with a pipette without the aid of any magni- 
fying instruments. 

Bursaria occurs not infrequently in cultures brought from 
ponds in the vicinity of Baltimore, though it is less common 
than many other Protozoa. It can readily be cultivated in large 
culture dishes in the laboratory. In this way I have had abun- 
dant material at my disposal for many months. The method 
of cultivation has been simply the inoculation of an infusion of 
timothy hay in tap water from the \\^d culture; by several in- 
oculations at different times one usually succeeds in obtaining 
large numbexis. Since the food of this organism is bacltf a, 
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60 far as I have yet observed, but a variety of other ciliates, 
hagell|^ and rhizpods, it is difficult to find a culture medium 
which can be readily manipulated, and hences^pure line cultures 
can not be obtained so readily as of a form like Paramecium. 
The problem of pure line cultivation of this organ'sm will not 
be dealt with in this paper. The material for use in the follow- 
ing experiments has all ^een obtained from mixed or Vild’ cul- 
ture, though the reinocuiations from the single parent culture 
brought into t^ laboratory seven months ago resulted in ’a small 
number of puiPlines living side by side in the cultures. 

It is, in fact, preferable in some ways to use material from 
such wild cultures for the kind of experiments to be considered 
in this paper, 

• Even without the aid of pure cultures or the application of 
statistical methods to wild cultures it soon became apparent 
that there are actually at least two very distinct races of Bur- 
saria which differ in several diverse characters,* physiological as 
well as morphological.^ One form, which under certain food 
conditions has a tail, has been used exclusively in these experi- 
ments, since the other form, collected at the same time and 
lacking i#ail, died out early in the experiments. 

I have observed the following organisms to be eaten and di- 
gested by Bursaria: Chilomonas, Colpidium colpoda, Vorticella 
and softie of its relatives, Oxytricha, Stylonychia, Arcella, Sten- 
tor, Paramecium, Stephanodiscus, and some kinds of rotifers. 
Only once have I observed bacteria to be eaten, and that time 
in the form of zoogloea. It is, however, certain that bacteria 
form only a small part, if any, of the usual diet of this organism. 
The smaller ciliates, flagellates and rhizopods are the favorite 
article of food. The larger organisms, such as Stentor, are sel- 
dom successfully captured. Paramecium is quite commonly 
eaten, though Bursaria does not^seem to thrive well on this 
food. Occasionally rotifers are eaten and it was observed on 
several occasions that ttiese may remain alive within the vacuole 

* I have been unable to find reference in the litetature to more than one form 
of Bursaria. A consideration of the problems connected with the existence of 
di|(k'se ‘raaes’ of Bursaria will be left for a later time. 
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for as long as five hours before they are killed. It is, however, 
plainly evident when one follows the development of wild cul- 
tures from day to day that some forms are eaten in greater num- 
bers than others and if the smaller forms, such as Colpidium, 
Vorticella and Arcella, are present in abundance along with such 
forms as Paramecium, Stentor and Stylonychia, the former kinds 
serve exclusively as food for Bursaria \^Ie the latter are rarely 
eaten. ‘ When the cycle of development of the culture comes to 
the stage where, for example, Paramecium is in superabundance, 
then the body of Bursaria may be more or less ^lled with Para- 
mecia. In contrast to the above mentioned forms, Spirostomum 
ambiguum was always rejected. It was often seen to be taken 
into the oral pouch but invariably was thrown out again, while 
Paramecia present in the same culture were readily eaten by the 
same Bursaria individuals at the time of the observations. This 
is the only case where Bursaria was seen definitely to discrimi- 
nate between two different forms of Protozoa. 

By simple methods of observation like the above, it would 
be impossible to determine just what the principle and the fac- 
tors are that determine whether Bursaria will feed on only one 
or several or all of these forms if they be present in V the cul- 
tures simultaneously, which of course they often are. It is with 
the object of elucidating these and certain related questions that 
the following comparatively simple experiments have been per- 
formed, by limiting and determining to a high degree the condi- 
tions under which this organism will react to food. 

ACTION OF THE STRUCTURAL MECHANISM FOR FEEDING AND 
THE SELECTION OF FOODS 

An account of the food relations of Bursaria requires us to 
examine in some detail the objective processes involved in feed- 
ing; these are very striking^ The highly developed oral appa- 
ratus with its large cilia, when in operation during the feeding 
process, may easily be observed. When the organisms are fed 
on such substances as yolk or starch they usually sooner or 
later become quiet for a time, and settle to the bottom of the 
dish or stick to the surface film of the water, then they mays, be 
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o|)served under a high power of a binocular. Granular sub- 
stances of different chemical or physical properties may be placed 
in the medium and the path of each individual particle may be 
easily observed. Mixtures of these substances may. also be 
made and the paths of the different kinds of particles may be 
determined. 

The different paths of particles which come into varying rela- 
tions with the organism are shown by the arrows in the outline 
drawings of figure 1. The paths of the arrows are correclr repre- 
sentations of thi paths taken by the different kinds of particles. 
In general the paths taken by particles may be distinguished 
according to the following outline: 

1. Paths of rejecHon 

а. Path of total rejection, arrows A 

б. Path of rejection of' larger particles taken into the oral 
apparatus, arrows B 

c. Paths of rejection of smaller particles taken into the oral 
apparatus, arrows Ci and Ca. 

These paths may also be slightly modified by a combination 
of the ajj)iding reaction with the different rejection reactions. 

Path of acceptance of large and s'tftall particles (large arroivs D) 

Path A is taken by those particles which under conditions 
hereafter to be considered (p.^ 29) never enter the oral apparatus 
and are only drawn towards the body by the current; for exam- 
ple, very toxic particles of yolk. Path B is always taken by 
those particles which are too large to pass out by way of path 
Cl and'C 2 and must be passed back to the exterior by the same 
way as they were taken in, in order for the organism to get rid 
of them at all. This may be illustrated by the larger properly 
treajted grains of hard boiled yolk. The path represented by 
the arrows Ci and C 2 has considerable range of variation in part 
of its course. It may be illustrated by cornstarch grains; these 
are of convenient size. The variations in the course of these 
particles may be divided roughtly into two main divisions; some 
follow the dotted arrows C 2 and never directly retrace any 
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Fig. 1 /, Outline drawing from dorsal side of Bursaria, to show position of 
the <jral pouch in the body, and the paths of variously rejected and accepted 
particles. A, path of total rejection; B, path of rejection o£ large particles which 
are too large to pass^^ut by way of the oral sinus, S. Ct and C-„ paths of rejection 
of small particles; these pass out by way of ’the oral sinus, S; Z), path of accept- 
ance. n, Outline drawing of sagittal section, in the plane through the body 
represented by the straight line through I. .4, path of total rejection; D, path 
of entrance of all particles taken into the oral pouch, same as first part of path 
D, I. C, path of rejection of small particles, same as Cv and C 2 of 7. E, I the 
same as 77, direction of rejected particles, C, 7, and Ci, C 2 , 11. 


part of their former path; some. pass up into the proximal end 
of the oral pouch but are rej^ted and returned to the outside 
by way of the continuous arrXs Ci.'" All the paths of Hjection 
under Ci and C* converge and lead to the exterior by way of 
the ora^^n^^ figure 1, I and II S.; they then pass backward 
und^^i^jpsterior ventral side, as sho'^ by arrows E. There 
jpath of acceptance for both large and small particles. 
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Figure 77; is a sagittal section thrpugh the body in the plane 
indidlted by the straight line through figure 1, 7; it shows the 
path of total rejection, arrows A, the path of entrance (by heavy 
arrows P) and the, path of rejection of smaller particles (by 
^arrows C). 

At the point of entrance into the endoplasm the transport of 
the accepted particles is brought about not alone by the cilia 
but also if not exclusively, in the case of larger particles, by a 
peristaltic wave in the wall of the oral cavity behAd the par- 
ticle pushing it into the bpdy. 

FORMATIOX OF THE VACUOLE AND THE ELIMINATION OF RESIDUES 

The vacuoles when formed always contain some liquid, though 
at timeg the amount may*be very small. The size and shape 
of thfe vacuoles varies greatly and depends upon the kind of 
food eaten, and upon many other conditions, as will be shown. 
Often the food forms large irregular masses, which in the case of 
fresh yolk may so completely fill the body that after a half- 
hour or more of feeding the dorsal side of the body cortex is 
burst open and the food mass is extruded. The opening then 
closes and the organism again assumes its usual shape. The 
rate of formation of the vacuoles is intimately bound up with 
the same complex conditions which determine their size and 
shape. The circulation of the vacuoles in Bursaria is not re- 
ducible to any definite order, such as has bee|^ shown to exist 
morQ or less definitely in Paramecium, by Metalnikow Cl 2) and 
others, and in Carchesium by Greenwood C94). The vacuoles 
often become lodged in one place and there digestion is com- 
pleted. This may often be seen in cases where fat-extracted 
yolk particles become lodged in the tail. During digestion and 
resorption the large vacuoles usually become smaller and any 
residual contents are finally extruded. The residues are always 
extrude® from a small area on tH ■mid-dorsal side of the body 
of the organism. This may readily be demonstrated by feeding 
the animals Chinese ink. The changes which take place in the 
food vacuole from its formation to its disappearance will be 
considered in detail in a later paper. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF FOOD EATEN AND METHOD 
OF EXPERIMENTATION 

In order to express quantitatively the relations of Bursaria 
to food, it is necessary to obtain a reliable method for measuring 
the amount of food taken in a given length of time, under given 
conditions. The unit of volume employed was that of one 
grain of fresh hard-boiled yolk of hen's egg. The eggs were 
boiled fifte^ minutes. These grains are readily eaten by Bur- 
saria and may be obtained of an approximately uniform size. 
It is necessary to deal with suspensions of such grains, having 
a uniform concentration (that is, containing the same number 
of grains to a given volume). For this purpose stock suspen- 
sions were made up on successive d^s from 3mlk of the same 
egg: these were made uniform by making them up in vials of 
the same size and comparing each with a standard concentration 
kept in a vial of the same size. Various known grades of con- 
centration were then made up by adding a known volume of 
the stock suspension to 5 cc. of water in a stender dish of 8 cc. 
capacity. This procedure was found to be sufficiently accurate 
to avoid the introduction of any observable variation in the 
amount of yolk eaten in a measured period of time (page 20. 2) 
Uniformity in the size of the yolk grains was obtained by repeat- 
edly washing the fresh hard boiled yolk crystals in distilled or 
tap water and d0}anting, until^ the suspension when left to settle 
leaves a clear supernatant liquid. The smaller grains remain 
in suspension a little longer than the larger ones and thus may 
■ be removed by decantation. Uniformity in size is still further 
obtained by drawing off the grains from the same l&vel in the 
clear suspension with a pipette. Some eggs have yolk crystals 
'of more uniform size than others, so that only the eggs best in 
this respect have been used. 

2 In most of the experiments it was neceSvSary to make up only a single stock 
suspension, since the animals were fed only once and all the feeding was carried 
out at the same time- In the case of experiments which required the feeding of 
yolk on jpore than one day, however, this standard concentration tad likewise 
to tip anew each day by comparison with that of the day before. 
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The uniformity in size of the yolk grains is of course of para- 
mount importa.nce in many of the experiments and for some of 
the conclusions which will be drawji from them. In order that 
the degree of uniformity might be tested and indicated quanti- 
tatively, a large number of measurements of grains of the pre- 
pared yolk suspension were made at different timeS by means 
of a stage micrometer. The following shows a typical result 
of ohe set of these measurements : lOo grains were measured and 
the numbers divided at random into three sets of 35 each and 
the average of the diameters taken. These gave respectively 
0.0890, 0.0906, and 0.0837 mm. The range of variation of the 
diameter was from 0.060 to 0.130 mm. The distribution of the 
variations are shown by thg following figures: 

Diameter* f grain mm O.OC 0.07 O OS 0.00 0.10 0,11 0.12 0.13 

Frequency 12 10 IG 14 20 1.3 T) .G 

By thus being able to obtain a very constant average diameter 
of a comparatively small number (30 to 50 grains)^ tlie errors 
introduced by the individual variation in size, which in the above 
example is about as | is to 1, is largely eliminated. In order to 
remove the objection to experimental results based on the vol- 
ume of granules of varying size, a large number of individuals 
(20 to 100, depending upon the purpose of the experiment) were 
used in each experiment and the number of grains eaten was 
counted; furthermore the experiiments were Afays repeated 
whenever there could be any doubt as to the validity or signifi- 
cance of the results. Hence, as will be shown later, the lack of 
strict individual uniformity of the unit volume is corrected (a) 
by the fact that the average size of the yolk grain is practically 
constant; (b) by using a large number of individuals in each 
experiment, and (c) by repeating the experiment. 

Thus having the form, weight and volume of the units of food 
eaten made practically constant, we may vary one of their prop- 
erties — as for example, their chemical nature— by letting them 
adsorb different kinds of toxic and non-toxic substances which 
are diffusible or non-diffusible in the native medium, tap or dis- 
tilled water. We may therefore test the responses to variations 
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in this one property— namely, the chemical nature of the grain 
— and its ^ects. - 

An approximately constant medium* waa provided by using 
tap water. This precaution is important, for, as will be shown, 
the nature of the medium often affects or determines the kind 
of results which are obtained. Distilled water was also used 
but it was found that this^extra precaution was not necessary 
in most experiments, and since distilled water is toxic 

if the organisms are left in it too long or the change is too rapid, 
it could not have been used in many of the experiments, even 
if it had been otherwise desirable to do so. 

The organisms were starved in 400 cc. of tap water for eight- 
een to tjventy-four hours previous to each Experiment. At the 
end of this time they were free from food and residuest Thus 
an opflcally clear, active and perfectly normal cell' was obtained 
with which to begin work in all the experiments where uniform- 
ity in this respect was desired. Ail the factors with which we 
are dealinn except .the ^physiological states^ of the organisms 
themselves are known and uniform to within narrow limits, while 
the one of which we wish to test the effects can be controlled 
and vm’ied. 

INTERNAL RELATIONS AFFECTING THE FEEDING PROCESS 

1. The relation 0 f the physiohgical state of the organism to the 
feedmg process 

By the words ^physiological state’ is here ifffeant the condition 
as a whole, of the equilibria in the physical and chemical reac- 
tion system, the cell, at a certain time in the duration of its 
existence.® 

This condition or state is to be thought of as being limited to 
the space which the organism occupies; or is, in other words, 
internal. However, it is obviously absurd for anyone to attempt 

•This definition is justified because in so far as the facts are at present 
known, this is the only kind of system with which we have to deal in the cell, 
and therefore in the present state of knowledge the only logical universal assump- 
tion for experimental purposes is to define ‘physiological states' in terms of such 
known systems, until the universality of the assumption is disproved. 
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a definite and strict separation of the internal and external of 
any fiving organism, and especially is this true of the cell. Yet 
for purposes of presentation, this becomes highly convenient, 
and it is only fdr this purpose that the above rough distinction 
is made here. When aU external conditions are made the same in 
two experiments which neverOieless give different results^ the differ- 
ences must be attributed to different conditions within the organism ^ 
and it is, as a rule, only in this way that different physiological 
states are at present practically perceptible. 

Differences in physiological state in unicellular animals are 
made evident most readily in the relations to food, as may be 
seen from the work of Metalnikow (’ 12 ) on Paramecium and by 
Schaeffer (’10) on Stator. 

Bursaria affords most excellent material for the elucidation of 
the relation of these dynamic states to the feeding process and 
of the fact that this relation changes while the external con- 
ditions remain constant. These facts are brought out in the 
following experiments by using both single individual^ and large 
numbers of individuals collectively, at the same time, and analyz- 
ing the results. 

The total quantity eaten and the rate 0 } feeding. Table 1 
gives the results of a typical experiment designed to show the 
difference in the total quantity of food eaten and also the differ- 
ence in the rate of feeding of Bursaria from different cultures. 

Material from two different cultures, A and%, was starved 
twenty-four hoursifai each of two dishes containing 400 cc. of 
tap water. . 1 cc. ofa fresh hard boiled yolk suspension was placed 
in each of 16 stender dishes of 8 cc. capacity; 5 cc. of tap water 
was then added to each. ‘ Thirty individuals from culture A 
were placed in each of 8 of the dishes. Alternately with these 
8 sets from culture A were placed 8 sets of thirty individuals each 
from culture B in the other 8 dishes. At the end of the time 
intervals noted in the table, in each case, the contents ( 6.0 cc.) 
of one dish each of A and of B were transferred into a stender 
dish with 500 cc. of tap water. This stops the feeding. The 
individuals were then immediately picked out of these large 
dishes, placed in 8 cc. dishes and killed in Meves’ fluid* The 
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counts of the number of grains contained in each individual were 
taken at the end of the experiment. 

Table 1 shows (1) that Bursariae hying in the two different 
cultures differ in the total amount of food eaten in the same 
length of time. In other cases, of course, individuals from di- 
verse cultures will give identical results so far as feeding is con- 
cerned, while two or more different cultures may also differ to 
a greater extent than the above table shows. Moreover, the 
amount of food eaten by a given culture may vary at different 
times. The greater the length of time of feeding (within certain 
limits) the greater the^total amount of food eaten. Not only 
does the total amount of food taken differ in the two cultures, 
but what is equally important, (2) the rate%f feeding varies with 
organisms from different cultures. This was observed in numer- 
ous other experiments. Under some conditions the animals fill 
their bodies quickly, while at other times this takes place slowly; 
or only a small number of grains may be eaten. 

The facts are shown most clearly by the curves A and B, 
figure 2, representing the number of grains of yolk (ordinates) 
eaten by the thirty individuals in successive periods of one-half 
minute (abscissae) tliroughout the time of the feeding process. 
Curve A is plotted from the results of culture A and curve 
B from those of culture B, in table 1. The immediate rapid 
rise of curve ^ shows that the rate of feeding of culture A dur- 
ing the first sbr successive periods of one-half minute each was 
about from five to twenty times as great as i||any of the subse- 
quent fifty-seven minute intervals. A similar high initial rate 
is also shown by curve B (culture B), but here the rise to the 
maximum was not so steep and the rate during the first six half- 
minute periods was only about from four to ten times the rate 
during the subsequent fifty-seven half-minute intervals. 

In order to show more clearly that the results apply to the 
individuals taken separately as well as to the averages for all 
(i. e., to the cultures as a whole) the data may be arranged as 
in table 2. As this table shows, at the end of sixty minutes 
all but an insignificant number of animals from each culture 
had eaten yolk grains: hence, the difference in the amount and 
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rate of food taken by the two cultures was not due to some 
sporadic difference caused, for example, by a veiy high rate of 
feeding by a few individuals and no food eaten by others, but 
rather to a uniform diffeimce between the ^ts of individuals 
from the two cultures. Therefore the results are typical for 
the individual as well as for the culture as a whole. Moreover, 
if we calculated the averages of A and B on the basis ot those 
individuals alone which had one or more grains, the average of 
A would still be greatly in excess of that of / 



Fig. 2 Showing the rates of feeding by the two cultures A and B, curves A 
and B, respectively. Plotted from the results of table 1. 

We may express the variation in the total quantity eaten by 
the standard deviation of each corresponding group of thirty 
individuals in A and as is done in the last column of table 2. 
The reciprocal of the standard deviation (a) is a measure of \he 
degree of uniformity among the individuals. It will be noted 
that there is an increase in the range of variation and the stand- , 
ard deviation with increase in the length of time of feeding; this 
means that th^difference in physiological state among indi- 
viduals of the same culture finds a fuller and more definite ex- 
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pression in the results of the experiment as the length of time 
of feeding is increased. The final total number of grains eaten 
when the time is long is then a more accurate index of the rela- 
tion of the physiological state to the feeding process than if the 
time of feeding is short. The greater this difference in the total 
quantity of food eaten the greater is the difference in the physio- 
logical state of the different individuals. We, therefore, have 
in the, amount of food eaten, if the length of time of feeding 
is long enough, a fairly good relative measure the physiological 
state of the single individual and the differences in the physio- 
logical* state between different individuals as regards their rela- 
tion to food at that particular time. 

2, Changes in the 'physiological state as shown by using the feeding 
process as an index 

If change in the dynamic conditions of the ceii, as regards the 
food relation, does occur, this should be observable by a change 
in the feeding process, and such is indeed the fact. This is 
shown in table 3' Material from cultures C and D was starved 
in tap water for twenty-four hours. Five active individuals 
were then picked out from each and tested individually. They 
were fed twenty minutes and each one was observed continuously 
during the experiment. The number of grains eaten arid re- 
jected and the time as called off by the observer were noted."* 
In this way the time record of the relation of acceptance and 
rejection of food was obtained. The yolk concentration, tem- 
perature, and so forth were the same in all the tests. 

As the table shows, yolk grains were at first rapidly eaten. 
At the end of the first few one-half minute intervals the action 
of the cilia was frequently reversed, thus rejecting-the food after 
it had been taken into the oral apparatus. There was, therefore, 
a definite change from eating to the rejection of food by the 
feeding mechanism. This change was more rapid in general, 
in the individuals from culture C than in those from culture D. 

^ I am indebted to ^Ir. K. S. Lashley for kindly aiding me in taking the records 
of this experiment. 
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These results from individuals are therefore strictly comparable 
and in accord with those obtained when a large number are 
tested at one time (table 1).. 

Now, in order to explain the cause of the change in reaction 
the suggestion might be offered that Bursaria shows a decrease 
in the rate of feeding because of the decrease in the amount of 
space in the body which food can occupy. This is undoubtedly 
true to some extent in those individuals which do not stop feed- 
ing until the cellbecomes distorted by the comparatively immense 
mass of food. So far as the volume capacity of a normal indi- 
vidual of Bursaria is concerned, hundreds of observations have 
shown me be 3 *ond doubt that this may frequently be as much 
as twenty-five to thirty grains. Nevertheless, rever§al of the cilia 
always takes place sooner or later. But the suggestion evidently 
does not apply to those individuals which show a change in the 
reaction when only a few grains have been eaten, it seems 
impossible to understand ho ^ there could be a difference of as 
much as twenty grains of fresh yolk (table 2) in two normal 
individuals of equal size, when the cells are under exactly the 
same conditions, if this result were not due to a difference in the 
physiological state of the cells. Change in feeding was caused 
by the periodic reversal of the cilia and the reversal ot the cilia 
in turn in some manner initiated or caused by a stimulus from 
the food already eaten, for it seems most natural to suppose 
that the stimulus originated from the change produced by the 
food mass in the interior of the cytoplasm. The most definite 
evidence that the change is due to stimulus from the eaten food 
is found in the radical change in the action of the cilia of the 
feeding mechanism. 

If such fed individuals as those in table 3 are left in tap water 
free from food they may again eat yolk after digestion is par- 
tially or wholly completed, and again show a similar decrease 
in the rate of feeding, that is, a reversal of the oral cilia. The 
total quantity which will be eaten may be greater than that 
eaten at the previous feeding; but it usually is less, or often none 
at all. 
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The process of feeding in Bursaria shows it to be a function- 
ally equilibrating system in its behavior towards food and tlie 
condition of its equilibrium at any particular time constitutes 
the physiological state which the cell is in, so far as its relation 
to food is concerned. The changes in the increase or decrease 
in the quantity of food eaten in successive meals and the increase 
or decrease in the rate of feeding might be discussed in the 
psychological terms ‘hunger and ‘satiation;’ but it is evident 
that the simpler terms quantity and rate express the facts of 
experiment, while any attempt at definitely detennining whether 
the changes in quantity and rate are the same or different from 
‘hunger' and ‘satiation’ will obviously lead nowhet-e. Hence it 
seems better to use the terms, rate and quantity, which ]^a^'e a 
clear and quantitative meaning. 

3. Other causes of individual variation 

Bursaria at times closes up its oral apparatus. Tlii^may take 
place to such an extent that the opening is smaller than the 
food particles and then the latter can of course not be eaten. 
This condijtion can readily be observed under the binocular and 
it can always be detennined beforehand whether closure has 
taken place to such an extent that the organisms can not feed. 
Other minor accidental individual variations are also present to 
some extent. These may be partly due to the difference in the 
size of the grains of yolk eaten. Sometimes when an individual 
is weak, owing to prolonged starving or for some other reason, 
two or three grains may become stuck in the oral pouch and this 
prevents feeding until the animal succeeds in throwing them 
out or by other means they become loosened. The material 
used was alwayf examined beforehand to make sure that it was 
in a healthy condition so that these accidental conditions play 
no part in the final results of the experiments described. 

Such a series of experiments as the forego ‘ng do not show us 
specifically what these complex conditions are which have been 
cloaked in the phrase ‘physiological states.’ This however is 
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not the object of the aboye experiments: they are only here 
considered for the purpose of demonstrating the existence of 
these conditions, the fact of change within them and especially 
in this connection their role in the external phenomena of feeding 
and food selection in Bursaria, and how they may affect the 
results which will be given in the following pages. 


, EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE FEEDING PROCESS 

1. Effects of external factors on feeding 

a. Concentration of the food -supply. The rate of feeding is 
within comparatively wide limits not dependant upon the con- 
centration of the yolk suspension, provided it is not too low. 
This may be illustrated from one out of a series of experiments.. 
The time of feeding was reduced to five minutes for the purpose 
of bringing out the effect of difference in the* concentration more 
strongly If the animals ha^ljeen left in the suspensions twenty 
minutes (the usual time of feeding; cf. table 3) the difference 
would have been less marked, especially with material which 
shows a high rate of feeding. 

Experiment 1} Material from a healthy culture was starved twenty- 
four hours in tap water. All were perfectly normal and active. The 
experiment was carried out in 8 cc. stender dishes. The concentration 
in dish was 8 times that in dish A. Twenty individuals were placed 
in each dish. The results from trial number 2 represent more nearly 
the ideal because these two suspensions were kept uniformly distrib- 
uted during the five minutes feeding, and the individuals were picked 
out alternately by fives. Both trials, however, express equally well 
the proportional effect of concentration, namely, 1 to 2, as compared 
to the proportion of concentration, 1 to 8® (table 4). 

The concentrations used in the experiment ar^ approximately 
represented by figure 3. . 


, ® The experiments given in this paper are numbered in regular order for the 
convenience of’ the reader, and do not represent the actual order. Only a small 
number of the experiments actually carried out are given. *' ^ 

• In all the experiments considered in this paper, where the concentration 
plays a part, the concentration was intermediate between those used in this 
experiment (fig, 3). 
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TABLE 4 

Experirnenl I 



/ A 

I 4 : a 'll 1 ; 

j 1 ^ 5 ! 3 I h I 4 (J 4 3^ d 4 1 

2 \ A’) , 

! .2.23 

11 B 

! Ij 8; d 1 4 ^ 

( 3 : 8. 4 ; i!5;7B:7|24|i|07 

i 81 

i 4,05 



b. Effect of inechanical Btimulaiion and of mechanical injury' 
on feeding. 

Experiment 11. Tliirty injlividuals from the same culture, starved 
twenty-four hours, were placed in each of six 8 cc. dishes containing 
5 cc. tap water. Before feeding, the animals in three of the dishes 
(Set 1 in the experiment) were mechanically stimulated by means of 
a pipette. The opening of the latter was about ten times the width 
of Bursaria. The edges of the opening were made smooth by melting. 
The animals of Set 1 were stimulated by drawing. them up into the 
pipette along with the tap water in the 8 cc. dishes, four times. Equal 
quantities of yolk suspension were now added to all the dishes. After 
having fed ten minutes the animals of Set 1 were again stimulated by 
, drawing them along with the yolk suspei^ion into the pipette two 
times; at the same time the control, Set 2, was stirred by gdhtly shak- 
ing the dish and not allowing any instrument to touch the animals; 
h^ice the distribution of the yolk was the same in the two sets of 
dishes. Ail the individuals in Set 1, after having been stimulated, 
were perfectly normal and not injured. They looked like those of the 
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TABLE 5 
Experiment II 
Sbt I. Stimulated 


NUMBER 07 GRAINS EATEN BY BACH INDIVIdVaI/ 


A i rt II 4! 0 II o; 11 3 1 


0 2 0! o! 0 2| 

0' o: 1' i 1! 2; 2 6| 


5; I 1; 2; 0 

0 2: o; o; 0 

0^ 1' I' li 3 


Total average. . 


0 0 0 | 
0 ; 1 1 
0 3; 3l 


Set 2: Control: Not Stimulated 


^%n$ 

1.1 

0.30 

1.00 


l.( 


DISH ] NUMBER OF GRAINS EATEN BY EACH INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 



1 ! : 

M i 1 : ^ 

0 3' sj 3j 4 14 ]3| 3| 1 

1 

'M' M 



: ; i 

1 

groim 

A : 3 

fij tI 2 ; 3 

2; 5 

3 2! 9 s! 9 

5 

10 

3: 7; ?! 6 

3| 4 2; l.i7 

5.23 

B 1 2 

li 3 6 3 

1: 5. H 3! 6 4; 41 5 2 

3 2 

5] ejir 4' 2 

6 

0 

li 3: 2\ 7 

2i 3 0 109 

3.63 

C i 6| 

i j 

l! 3; 6' 5 

fr B 3: 2! 7 41 41 4f 3 

^ L ' . ^ . 

' 3' 6 

' 5 ; 4^ 3 2 6 

1 

3 

1 2 3i B fi; 

.2 2 1: 113 

3.76 


Total average 4.200 


control. If k smaller pipette is used or a larger one, and the stimu- 
lation, by sucking them along with the medium up into the pipette, 
is more violent, it will stimulate and injure the organisms so that they 
will not eat at all, or. at least, not for some time after stimulation. Of 
course structural injuries are very easily produced, with the result that 
regulation of the cell must take place before any food can be eaten 
(table 5 ) . 

Proof that in this experiment, Set 1, if not in Set 1 of Experi- 
ment III, the organisms were not injured beyond the capacity 
for swallowing, is found in the fact that the great majority did 
eat, though only a comparatively small number of grains An- 
other experiment may be given to illustrate the same fact. 

Experiment IIL The animals in Set 1 were not stimulated before 
feeding, but after they had fed for five minutes they were stimulated 
by drawing the suspension \sdth the animals in it, up into the pipette 
only once. Material from a different culture was used in this experi- 
ment; time of feeding fifteen minutes. The control suspension with 
the organisms was redistributed once by gently shaking the dish. The 
animals were all normal in form at the end of the experiment (table 6 ). 

In Experiment III the stimulus was only slight as compared 
to that in Experiment II, yet the effect was marked As stated 
above, strong stimulation may totally prevent feeding. 
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TABLE 8 
Experiment III 
Set 1: Stimulated 


tiuai NUUBEtt or GRAINS EAT£N BY EACH INDIVIDUAI. 


A 

5 4i 1 6 8 

6; 9| 0 7i oiio 3: ol li 3 3l 4; oi 1 

4i 6 

5i 1 5 0 0 

0 

B 

0 oi 4 0 4 

151L 0 0 9 

0 1 4l 6 51 2 5( 8 4 

0- 9 

6 6 1 14. 5 

6 

C 

5 3i 0 4' 0: 

2 1 3 5: 0 

3 1 O: li 0 0 4 2 0 

3i 1 

3 3 o: 8! 0 

o' 


Total average. 


AVO.riR 

IND. 


ffroirut 
96 3.2 

127 : 4.0 

59 ■ 1 .96 

3 5 


Set 2: Control: Not Stimulated 

NUMBER OK GRAINS E.ATEN BY E.ACH INDIVIDUAL 


I 


6| 9: 8: 6| 6 4|l0i 7 6 5 9 

6i 2: 4‘ 6! 6 li T. 9 5 4 6 

Oil: 4 6 6 9i 8 6 6 9 6 




^“AI.. 


Total average . 


I 

7 1 7; 2 5: Oi 9U 6| 7| 6 oj OjlOj 7^ 9 61 201 : 6.70 

6 2 7-1 6;10! O' 4. 7; 2; 5^ sj si e| 7|l0: 63 152 j 5.06 

:12' 6' 8| 6 9 1' 198 ' *6.60 

' 6.12 


I' 5 9 : 


'2^-4 7' S: 8 


The effect of mechanical stimulation must be emphasized be- 
cause it shows that in any work of this nature it is necessary to 
handle the organisms gently. This relation must be inferred to 
apply to work on other Infusoria also, at least to some extent. 
c. Effect of temperature on feeding. 


Experiment IV. Thirty individuals starved twenty-four liours, - were 
placed in each of six vials. Each vial contained 5 ec. of tap water. 
These vials were now placed in large dishes containing water kept at 
the desired temperatures. The latter were read on a small thermometer 
set inside of each vial. Equal quantities of fresh yolk suspension were 
added when the temperature had reached the desired point. They 
were fed fifteen minutes (table 7). 


TABLE 7 
Experiment IV 


5 

i 0 0 

10 

' 0-0 

15 

2, 0 

20 ... 

912 

35 

010 

39l 



.NUMBER OF GR.UNB EATEN BY EACH INDIVIDUAL 


0 o; 0 oj oi 0 O' oi o; o’ o| o! 


o| o! 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

oj 0 

0 

0 

i i : 

Oj o| 01 0 
0 0 0! 0 

0! 0 o: 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 

o| ej 4i 0: 3' 

5 

1 

0 

2 3 

i 

0 

1 0 0: 4 

4i Bi 5i 9; 2| 

0 

4 

2 

4' 5' 

4 

8 

7 ' 9| 6; 71 

4 6 12’ n 9 

15 

' 5 

' 4' 

8 is: 

9 IS 

4 2' 4»h' 


Oj 0 

0 4: 


3 

52 

195 


All died in from 5 to 10 minute? 
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The eji^eriment was repeated with closely similar results. At 
lower temperatures the animals are ^waj^ unable to eat. As 
the temperature is raised and the activity of the celT increases, 
the rate of feeding increases, continuing to increase nearly up 
to the point where the cell is injured or killed by the heat. At 
temperatures 'between 20° and 25°C. (i."*., at about the optimum) 
the increase in the rate of feeding can be determined only by 
using a very large number of individuals, since the variations 
obliterate the effects when a small number is used. 

All the experiments relatin^to other conditions were carried 
on at teral^ratures ranging between 20° and 27°C. Where neces- 
sary (as in prolonged experiments on digestion) the temperature 
was kept constant to within 1° to 1.5°C,, throughout the course 
of the experiment, by keeping the organisms in moist chambers 
in a constant temperature oven. 

d. Effect of^ HCl and NaOH on the feeding reaction. 

Experiment V. The medium used in this experiment (table 8) was 
conductivity water. Any water less carefully purified is worthless for- 
such experiments, as was shown by experiments carried out with tap 
water. By comparing the results it was strikingly evident that the 
acid and base had reacted with the salts and other impurities in the 
tap water and hence their effect was removed in low concentrations. 
The animals were washed once in conductivity water before putting 
them into the solutions. Time of feeding, twenty minutes (table 8). 

It is seen from table 8 that the base NaOH was much more- 
toxic than the HCI, and that as the concentraton was increased 
the number of grains eaten became less and less. The chemical 
relations of the food and medium will be considfred in more 
detail, later on (p. 29). ' 

e. Effect of strong white light on the feeding reaction. Bursaria, 
when kept in dishes with a rather clear medium, often collect 
in the greatest number on the side of the dish away from fairly 
strong white light. It therefore became of interest to test what 
effect continuous light of a high, intensify would have upon the 
rate of feeding. 

^ Prepared and used in the Department of Physical Chemistry for conductivity 
neasurements. 
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TABLE 8^ 
ExperinterU 
NftOH 


MOUCDKC. NI7UBEB OF GRAt.VS EATXIf BT £.u:H IKDIVIDUAL 


1/400 ; 

All dead in 3 minutes 1 

1/600 

All dead in 10 minutes ‘ i 

1/800 

Many dead at 15 minutes; none eaten at end] 


of 2(f minutes ■ 

1/1200 

All alive and normal in shape at end of ex-i 


periment; no gr||^8 of yolk eaten ^ 

1/1600 

0 I q 

0 o!i: lb 2 1 2 2; 0 1 3 2 0: 3i Oj'O' 

1/3200 

00 

00 

7 3; 5 1 3 I| a 5 510 9' 611; 4 71 sj 8| 

1/6400 

5' 9| 8 

8 614 8 111 5 8 512 4 811 6 8; 6j 5j 



CONTROL CONDUcnviTV WATER | 


7 9;i0 9j 9; 4 51010 5 eb, 4 6 5 617 8;^ 4; 


TOTAL 

NUMBER 

ORAIKlf 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

'l<) 

131 

148 


1.15 


H Cl 


1/400. 


1/600.. 
1/800. . 
1 / 1200 . 
1/1600. 
1/3200. 
1/6400. 


All dead in .1 minutos 


0 


d 1- 2 1. 1 1 3 d 2j l! 4 2 0 li 2 0 51 4 I, i 32 

; 3: 4 513 4 5; 5 1 6 0 5 4 4 3: 3; 7 5 5 6' 90 

i 6; 8; L 8; 7 8 & Ol oj si 8 3; I 5 4 l| 1! 21li 1; • 90 

i 6; 5: 8 5 7 9 3|l2’ Si i 5 8,14; 5 9. 31 5\ 5; o| 5^ 123 

I si 7'lo' 511 13i 8| 9' 2; 4, l! 3 8 210j 5- 5: 6| 8^ 130 

■ 5^101210 9 7 9' 314; 610' 5 9 ^lOilO 7 9| 5; 3^ 162 


CONTROL JV CONorCTJVITY WATER 


121:^ 413: Ollili 5 6 i 0| 9 7* 8; 211 31li 3 4 137 


Experijncnts VI dfid VII. White light from the arc of an Edinger 
apparatus was focused upon the stage so that a spot of light inches 
in diameter, of a very high intensity, was obtained. The light was 
filtered through a layer of water 1.5 cm, in tliickness. 8 cc. stender 
dish containing thirty normal individuals was placed in the spot of 
light and the usual quantity of yolk su^ension added. A control was 
kept in weak diffuse daylight. The animals were fed twenty minutes. 
The following results show that continuous action of intense white 
light on the animals does not have any effect upon the rate of feeding. 
Two experiments with controls are given (tables 9 and 10), 
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TABUS 9 
Experiment VI 

Strong white light 


NUUBEB OF GRAINS EATEN BY EACH INDIVTOUAL TOTAL 


2| ^ 5; g|u 

8; i 5- $1 1 

1 i i 1 i 

1 1 

'MM 

6 6 3! 6l 3^ 3 

! ! 1 

1 ’ 

7' 2 7 

■ • 

" : 1 i I 1 ' 

0 6 5 4 1 5 6' 

M M 

^atru 

150 

Control: 

Diffuse dat^ight 





8 sj sj 

6 010 o! sj 4 

4 l! 2 

1 i i ■ 1 ■ t 

4 3 3i 7i 3: 6 

1 M 1 : I ! 1 [ 1 

7! 7^ 8' 6i 7 4' 7^ 9' i , 5^ 

: ■ i ■ 1 1 

146 




Ti|pLE 10 





Experiment VII 

Strong white light 


NCMBlilR OF GRAINS EATEN BY EACH INUIVIDUAI, TOTAL 


M M M 

5| 6 9| 6; 3; 1| 5 

1 M i 1 M 

3, 3 5! 81 1 7! 61 4lu! 7 

i M i j 1 ^ 

N M ; M 1 M 

7i 0 2101 4 3 41 4 Dill: 3 
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Control: Diffuse daylight 




sj 8| 2| 5' 3;10' 9 11 1 8 9| 2' 1 sj ij o| 4)5 

0| 8 2 810 6 7 ■ ej 8)1; 3 

4| sj 

188 


/. Effect of the electric current. Weak induction currents have, 
within a limited time, no noticeable effect upon the feeding, as 
is shown by the following results from two separate experiments, 
VIII and IX. The total number of grains eaten by 20 individ- 
uals in each of two 8 cc. dishes is given in each experiment:® 

Experiment VIII 

Dish A~73, total number of grains eaten by 20 individuals 
Dish B — 69, total number of grains eaten by 20 individuals 
Experiment IX 

Dish A — 65, total number of grains eaten by 20 individuals 
Dish B — 64, total number of grains eaten by 20 individuals 

Control for Experiments VIII and IX; not stimulated by the 
current 

Dish C — 89, total number of grains eaten by 20 individuals 

® The apparatus was arranged in such a way as completely to prevent any 
effect of substances liberated at the electrodes, by inserting the electrodes in a 
physiological normal NaCl solution in each of two 8 cc. dishes and from these 
the circuit was closed through the other two 8 cc. dishes containing the animals, 
by means, of small 0 tube connections filled with tap water and plugged loosely 
with a wad of cotton. 
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When, however, a direct current is used of such strength that 
the organisms can be made to go to one side or the other by 
reversal of the current the effect becomes more or less apparent. 
F^ng can not be prolonged to twenty minutes with a strong 
direct current, for the organisms are easily injured. To obviate 
this, time of feeding was limited to fiv^ minutes. The animals 
were made to swim from one side to the other by frequent rever- 
sals of the current. In Experiment X, they were stimulated by 
frequent reversal of the direct current during the first minute 
of feeding and then left to feed ^our minutes more without stim- 
ulation. In Experiment XI they were stimulated m the same 
way during the whole period of feeding. Time of feeding, five 
minutes (tables 11 and 12). 

TABLE H 
Ezperi7ne7it X 

Stimulated by direct current, 1 minute 


NUMBER OF GK.MX8 EATKN BV KA.CJ! INDIMUrAI, ! TOTAL 

^ j j I : ; : I . : ■ : : I ' i ^ ffraitm 

A 313: nilll 310 8: ol 1 011 5 S 4 3 7^ 1 1' s' :i m 

M ' : i J ■ : ■ 1 I 

Control: Xo current 

^ 7 t>| 4, 0 3 SIO 7 7: 0 S 3 (I 4 3 3 O' 410 S 118 


TABLE 12 
Experiment XI 

Stimulated by direct current, o minutes 


VUMBEB OF GBAtNS EATEN BY EACH lXI)JVII)r\L TOTAL 

! i i grains 

A It 3: 4 6 2 310 6 510 5. 0' O: 2; 3 8 7 1 3 11 00 

Control: Xo current 

B 5| 511; 0| 2'I8| 3; 1 11 0111310j o| 5 7\ 0 5 0 122 


As the results show, feeding was not discontinued under these 
conditions of strong stimulation by the current, though the or- 
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ganisms show a somewhat s&aller total nuinbei* of grains eat^ 
than in the controls, in the same length of time. The 
is, however, too small to haye a clear significance. 

The strength of current may be increased but usually feeding 
can never be totally inMbited unless the organisms are injured 
or killed immediately m ter the yolk has been added. ^ 0 

The preceding experiments show clearly the relation which 
exists within certain limits, between the feeding reaction of this 
organism and a simultaneous reaction to certain other types of 
stimulation. During stimulation with HCl and NaOH, and espe- 
cially with nigh temperatures and the electric current, the notable 
fact is that the reaction to food is strongly persistent undew’wide 
ranges of intensity of a second applied stimulus; this is true to 
such an extent that under some conditions the feeding continues 
up to the point where the intensity is so high that the stimulus 
is destructive to the organism. These facts must not be thought 
to be of general application, for evidently mechanical stmu||a- 
' tion is quite effective in changing the reaction to food. What 
the behavior will be under two* simultaneous stimuli obviously 
depends upon the' nature of those stimuli. 

It should be distinctly noted that in all the foregoing experi- 
ments the chemical as well as physical nature of the food sub- 
stance has been kept constant while the organism in its particu- 
lar physiological state has been acted upon by certain external 
agents; these being of a sufficient variety to indicate clearly, 
what role these different types of factors play in the relation of 
this animal to food, and to serve as a guide to further inqu|ry. 

We now have to see what changes are produced in the feeding 
reaction by modifjdng that factor which in the foregoing experi- 
ments has been kept constant,® namely, the food. In the fpl- 
, lowing series of experiments all the other conditions, will be kept 
constant, or at least arranged in such a way that they may be 

. . * An exception to this might be taken in the experiment with HCl and NaOH 
for it is a question whether or not these affect the chemical character of the yolk 
sufficiently under the conditions of these experiments to rtiodify the number of 
grains eaten. The yolk was not treated previous to the feeding; thus the time 
was so short and the dilutions so high that any change must have been vary slighti 
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likiperly oo 0 trolle<i and accounted for. We shall attempt to 
de^^inine what the relation of Bursaria is, to specific physical 
lUid chemical properties of the food itself. First it will be deter- 
mii^ hdw the external part of the reaction is modified, that is, 
%hat is tie behavior of the cell in so' far as this has to do with 
the selection of food. 

SELECTION OF FOOD AND THE FACTORS CONCERNED 

The object of the experiments described in the present section 
is to answer the question: Can Bursaria discriminate quantita- 
tive qr qualitative differences between the yolk grains? 

When fresh hard boiled yolk grains, prepared as described 
on page 8, are, treated with different kinds of water-soluble 
dyes, the amount of dye which is adsorbed by a grain of yolk 
varies with the kind of dye used. At first a considerable number 
o||Merent dyes in aqueous solution were tested in a compara- 
tiWy rough way; first, for the relative amount of each dye 
which would be taken up by thp grains of yolk; second, for the 
rate at which the dyes were adsorbed and the ease with which 
they -could be washed out (reversibility of the adsorption) ; and 
third, for the relative toxicity of aqueous solutions of these dyes 
to the organisms. Among the dyes so tested were fuchsin, lyons 
blue, methylin blue, eosin, cyanin, gentian violet, saffranin, janus 
green, Congo red, and an aqueous solution of hematoxylin. 

The results of the following experiments on food selection, in 
so far as they are related to the dye, depend upon the three 
factors named: (1) The amount of dye adsorbed (2) The rate 
of the reversible adsorption reaction, and (3) The relative tox- 
icity to Bursaria, of the dye in aqueous solution. 

‘ It was quickly found that certain dyes were better suited than 
•others, for, the particular end in view. Aqueous solutions of 
saffranin and janus green were found best to fulfil the necessary 
conditions. Both show a reversible adsorption with yolk, while 
the velocity of the reversible adsorption is sufficiently low to 
prevent a too rapid washing out of the stain. By this means 
one is able to control the amount of adsorbed dye much more 
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easily than if it could be washed out quickly, and one is abo 
able to control the concentration gradient between pure water 
and the dye adsorbed by the yolk grain. The toxicity of the 
different dyes varies greatly, and it was found that saffrhnin 
and janus green wer^ best from this poiqt of view also, since 
both, of these are very toxic to Bursaria in higher concentrations 
but only slightly so in lower concentrations. 

1. Experiments with stained and unstained yolk 
a. Saffranin. 

Experiment XII (a). Object, to test (a) whether or not Bursaria 
will eat yolk grains which have adsorbed an appreciable amount of the 
soluble toxic substance saffranin and (b) whether or not the amount 
of yolk eaten depends, in this experiment, upon the amount of saffranin 
adsorbed. 

Equal volumes of a strong suspension of fresh yolk were placed in 
each of seven stender dishes of 8 cc. capacity. A bright rose-colored 
solution of saffranin was made up with tap water. To the dis®s 
designated A, B, C, D, E and F was added 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0.5 cc, re- 
spectively, of this solution, and mixed thoroughly. The seventh dish 
without stain, was kept as a control. The suspensions were left to 
settle live minutes, then decanted and 5 cc. tap water added to all the 
dishes; this was repeated three times. The organisms used were starved 
twenty-four hours and were in excellent condition. The time of feed- 
ing was fifteen minutes (table 13) 

TA^LE 13 

Experiments XII (a) 


' 8AFFRA.XIN 
KISS ( SOL, 

: C. c. 

I 

NUMBER OF GRAINS EATEN BY EACH INDIVIUUAL 

TOTAU 


i ' . M 


• ^ i i . j 

Mi i 1 

j 





grains 

A a 

o' 0 0 (l! 0' 0 

0 0- 0 o| 0! 1! 0 0 

1- i| 0! 0 o| 0' 0 0 

li 0 

0 

d 0 

0 1 

0 

5 

B 4 

0| 0, o: o; 4; 8 

0 3^ 1: 0) 0: 0 0 I 

3; »: 1: 0 0; 0| 41 0 

3i 4 

0 

] 0 

0 1 

0 

34 

C 3 1 

3i 0: 6 o; 0; 2 

0 s! 3: 1: 2; 8U 2 

4' 0’ l! O' 0; 2| 3! I 

IjO 

2 

l| 2 

4 

1 

61 

D 2 

2! 0; 0 3 1| 1 

0 2i i 2! i 2 2 1 

3: {V 2 0 6 5| 6 0 

4 0 

0 

0; 0 

0 3 

4 

56 

E 1 

4| 3, 1’ 2 7j 6 

2 ll 7 ] 9; 0: 3; 7 2 

0.12^ e: 4 0 4: 4: s 

V 

6 

5 0 

0 7 

1 

113 

F i 

6:11 6; 1; 2 

4 0! 3- 0: 3 9i 3' 4i 

' 3i 6' 5i 4. Si 9; gj 6 

5; 3j 

1 

s' 8, 

2. 7 

6 

138 

Control 


^ i i M ■ 1 


! 


1 




G i 0 1 

0; 5' e' ei 7; 4 

912i 4 9f 9 1 14 4: 

2 7: 7: 9' 6il2' l| 9! 

Hi o| 

6! 3 8 

4 61 

7 

188 


When stronger solutions of saffranin than that in A were used, 
no grains were eaten. All the animals at the end of the experi- 
ment were normal and had not been injured. The yolk of dish 
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A was DOW left to soak in its water for fifteen minutes longer, 
this water was then drawn off and the yolk again washed twice 
with water. Thirty individuals from the same material as used 
above were now put into the dish. At the end of fifteen minutes 
the following was the count : 

Ex.pcrhneui XII (/i) 

3, 1 , 5, h 3, 4 , 4, 3, 9, 3, 7, 3, 0, 4, 5, 3, G. 0, 0, 4. 1, 4, ’>, 0, 0, 2, 3, 1, 3, 1. Total 8.S grs* 

This indicates that we may obtain the same result whether we 
proceed with a strongly stained yolk and test successively after 
each washing, or, as in the former experiment, by staining dif- 
ferent portions of yolk to different degrees to begin with. This 
was actually done in other experiments not given, and results 
exactly similar to those in Experiment XII (a) were obtained. 

To show that even a considerably stronger medium does not 
injure the animals seriously, a yolk suspension stained with 
saf^anin more strongly than that used in A of Experiment XII 
(a), was made by leaving the yolk several hours in a very strong 
solution of the stain. This was. washed out several times and 
then thirty individuals from the same culture material used in 
the former experiments were put into it aiid left for fifteen min- 
utes. They were then picked out and washed once in tap water, 
and then transferred to an unstained yolk suspension for fifteen 
minutes. The (#unt gave the following ftable 14); 

TABLE 14 

Experiment XIlV 


MIXTCHE NTMHKIl Of ORAIMK EATEN BY EACH t NUI V IDEA I. TOTAE 

Stained (J ob) 0; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 l) 0 0 0 0 0 (I 0 0 f> 2 0 0 0 (I I) « 0 2 

Unstained 0 2' 0 .“lU 0 n 0 0 1 0 3 I 0 0 2 1 3 2 2 3 2 8 0 (P 0 0 0 2 0 3.') 


This show's that they were not injured sufficiently in oven this 
strongly stained suspension totally to prevent them from eating 
unstained yolk immediately afterward. The cause of most of 
the O’s in the count is that, as the toxicity of the solution in- 
creases, the organisms have a tendency to close up the oral 
apparatus and do not open it again sufficiently, within the next 
twenty minutes or so, to be able to take in the yolk grains. Of 
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course if yolk which has been very strongly stained and not 
washed out sufficiently, is fed, then the concentration of the 
medium rises so quickly that they are greatly injured or killed. 

Now against the conclusions which will be drawn from the re- 
sults of Experiment (a) add (b), as^t stands, may still be 
urged the. objection that the reason that so few or no grains are 
eaten, is because of what one might call a general injury or stimu- 
lation of the cell by the saffranin which is rapidly being liberated 
into the water, and that it may not have anything to do with a 
specific reaction to the chemical character of the food particle as 
such, that is, to anything like a “sense of taste.” That this 
objection does not apply to conditions like those in the above 
experiment (XII, a and b) where the amount of stain adsorbed 
even in dishes A and B is very little compared to that in Experi- 
ment XIII, may be shown by taking the solution of dish^^, 
Experiment XII (a), n-nd placing unstained yolk and Bursariae 
in it. The result of such an experiment is that the organisms 
fill up with fresh yolk, showing that the medium in weaker con- 
centrations does not affect the eating process to any appreciable 
extent. ^ Further proof of this will be given in the experiments 
immediately following, and also in experiments to be given later. 

Experiment XIV. To test whether or not Bursam can select and 
eat non-toxic yolk grains from among toxic ones, wen the two are 
mixed. Two suspensions were made, one of yolk seined in saffranin 
twenty-four hours, then washed out repeatedly, the other containing 
the same kind of yolk washed in the same way but not stained. The 
two yolk suspensions were mixed immediately before the animals were 
placed in the mixture. Twenty individuals were used. The time of 
feeding was fifteen minutes; a control of washed unstained yolk alone, 
wa^kept at the same time (table 15). 

TABLE : 

Experiment XIV . 


MIXTURE JIUMBBR*OF GRAINS EATEN BY BACH INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 

Stained ; 0 0 o! Oi 0 o| 0- o' 0 0 0 oj 0 o|x!x X X xjx 0 

Unstained i 0 5 2| 3; 2 1 2j 4 2 0 1 2| 3' 'l^XjX X X X*X 29 

Control: f- I I I ' j M ' •' i 

Unstained yolk ;12]l6j 7|l5| 4 915 Sl 9 916 3;25j 7jl5jl2 oj 9 sj 8 213 
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Id the mixture the conoentration of the safTranin rose so rapidly 
that some of the ipdividuals were killed.^® This is indicated 
aboVe by X Yet even in such a strong solution, selection took 
place, though the number of grains eaten was small compared 
ijb the number in the cohtrol. 

^ 'Experiment XV. Another sample of yolk less deeply stained than 
that m Experiment XIV, was washed out many times and mixed with 
m equal quantity of unstained yolk from the same sample. Thirty 
individuals of^ the same material as used in Experiment XIV, were 
fed for five minutes, instead of fifteen minutes as before (table 16 ). 


TABLE 16 


Experiment XV 


aUXTURB 


KUltBEB or ORAINB BATBN BT BACH INDIVIDUAL 


Staiood^ 

1 

li l|'l| d l! li o; 3^ 3 2 
7l 2il6!l4> 4' 1 llh|l2 

: : : i • . i M 

21 0 I Oj 3: 1 
9 I 713 9' 0 6 

1 ^ 

21 4 

S|12 

9j 5 

2I i 1 2 

7 2 10“ 7 



Unatained 

2i 


0 




; 7 


o| i 2: 
si 8 0 • 


TOTAL 

48 

210 


A repetition of the above experiinent with yolk stained a little 
more deeply gave the following result; twenty individuals used; 
‘fed five minutes (table 17). 

TABLE 17 


NUMBER OE r.RAlNS EATBN BT EACH INDIVIDUAL 


Stained U Oj 3 1 

2; 2j 1; 0 1 

1 

1 

2 

" 1 ' 

1 3 

0 1 3 2: ij 

Unstained 4j 0 0 1 



. 

{ o 

i. 

2 

3 

5 

1 ^ 

ll 3 0|12' l! 

1 ! 1 1 i 


The control of Experiment XIV will likewise serve for Experi- 
ment XV. 

The Results of this experiment are to be explained by the fact 
that the concentration gradie^pt of the adsorbed toxic saffrani?i 
is relatively low with respect to the gradient of the water-soluble 
yolk substance to which Bursaria reachs in a strongly positive 
manner. Of course one is tiot to suppose that it is the relative 
molecular concentration gradient alone that determines the re- 


The cytolytic action of saffranin is in some ways more marked than that of 
janus green. The character of its reversible adsorption reaction also makes it 
less suited for use in experiments' of this kind than janus green, as will appear 
from results widi the latter. 

■ 
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suit. What is meant in this case by concentration gradieiit, is 
the molecular concentration plus, the specificity of the substance, 
that is, in anthropomorphic terms we should say “the kind of 
taste^^ which the substance Ij^s. That the specific nature of 
the substance is one factor in determining the result, is shown 
by a comparison of the results of numerous experiments with 
saffranin, janus green, hematoxylin, and especially other less 
toxic etains, like congo red (cf. what follows). 

b. Janus green, A considerable number of experiments have 
been carried out using this substance, with the same general 
results as those obtained with saffranin. It is better adapted 
to bring out the phenomenon of selection than saffranin, causing 
a sharp discrimination by Bursaria; small quantities adsorbed 
by the grains are sufficient to bring about rejection. The fol- 
lowing experiments show some of the relations. 

Experiment XVI (a) and (6) . Yolk was stained in janus green twenty- 
four hours then soaked in tap water and washed repeatedly. A portion 
of the same kind of yolk soaked and washed in the same way but not 
stained, was used as a control and for mixing with the stained yolk. 
A few minutes before the experiment equal quantities of the stained 
and unstained yolk suspension were mixed in dish A. A second quan- 
tity of the unstained yolk suspension of a concentration equal to the 
sum of those in dish A was placed in dish B, Twenty individuals were 
placed in each dish and left to feed twenty minutes (table 18 a). 


TABLE 18 {a) 
Experiment XVI (a) 


MIXTURE, DISH A 


N'UMBER OF GRAINS EATEN BY EACH INDIVIDUAL 


Stained i q 0 ^ Oj 

^stained ' 5 ' 31 1 | 

Cfontrol, ‘ ' 

Dish B : 

Unstained ■ 9122 li 


q 0| 0 Oj 
i 41 1 


q q Oj 0| 0 q Oj 

4' 5: l! 5i 1 


! 


8i2U:i2'15il9|13il7d4;13;15il2|l9l7 


|^x|xjx- 
‘ xix X: 


7\ 8i 3; 


' . .. 

toicki/ 
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The yolk in both dishes was now washed twice and the experi- 
ment repeated with control. Time of feeding fifteen minutes. 
The count is shown in table 18 b. 

In (a) the solution had become sufficiently strong to affect 
five of the animals (X), so that they could not be recovered for 
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TABLE 18 (b) 
Experiment XVI (6) 


HIXTUHKr DISH A ' HUMBER OF OR.UHS GATES BT EACH INDIVIDCAI. 


Staiii^. 

0 , o| e 0 0 0 0 (fti 

'i !' ■ 

0 0 0: 0 0^ 0^ 0 

0 0 

Unstained 

Control, 1 

DishB: 

0 O' 0 1 0 0 l' 1 2 O' 

12 2 4 0 0 1 0 

! : : 1 ' 
j i . i ■ ■ 

1 3' 

i 

I 

Unstained 

16 847 7;1310in2 512 

4; 5!12 15:15 16 7;10 

13 8j 


TOTAL 

0 

19 


210 


the count. The smaller number of grains eaten*in (b) by those 
in dish A is due in part to the shorter time of feeding but more 
to the fact that the unstained yolk grains had by this time ad- 
sorbed some of the liberated janus green from the stained yolk 
grains (see Experiment XVIII, p. 36). 

^ Expmment XVII {a) and (6). The results of this experiment are 
given *to show that Bursariae from two different cultures may show 
different reactions in selection experiments. In part (a) material was 
used from one wild culture, while in part (b) material from a differ- 
ent one was used. Both were starved twenty-four hours before using 
them. All other conditions were alike. Time of feeding fifteen minutes 
(table 19). 

TABLE 19 

Expcrinicnl XVII 

MIXTURE, DISH A N'UMBEH OF GRAINS EATEN HY EACH INDIVIOt” AI. TOTAL 

Stained 0 0 0 0; o' 0: 0 0 0 0' 0 0 o| 0 0 0 0 o| oj 

Unstained 0; 4 0 0 0; 0; 0^0 0 0 1 t l| I 1 0 0 O' 0; 0 

Control : dish B, I * , M : 

Unstained ^ o 4 6 2 4; 7; 6 3 0 3: 8 3: 3 6 4 3 2 7} 6; xj 

Stained 0 0 0 0; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0^ 0 0 0 0; 0 0 0 0 0 

Unstained..,.. : 3 4 0 21oj 3 3 2 ?! 6 i 6 0 0 8 2 1 0 5 1 

Control: dish B. i j ; i 

Unstained 2 413 9 s! 7 9 2 410 615 913 611 9 16 7 


0 

9 

(a) 

99 



(b) 

148 


In such experiments as these it was found that occasionally an 
individual had eaten a stained grain along with the unstained 
ones, but this happened very seldom in any of the experiments 
with janus green. 
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Experiment XVIII. The two dishes ^ B in llxperiiiiyit'X^l 
(b) were left stending for two hours; then they were washed on^ and 
tested with the same material used in Expedient XVII (bj^in order 
to show the effect of the adsorption of the liberated stmn by tl^e un- 
stained grains mixed with the seined ones. Time of feeding fift^n 
minutes (table 20). • # H 


TABLE 20 

Experiment XVIII 



This shows that when the janus green yolk is left with the un- 
stained yolk for some time, the liberated stain from the janus 
green yolk is adsorbed by the unstained yolk grains, and as a 
result the latter are not* eaten so readily. If the mixture is left 
standing too long and then rinsed in tap water,, then no "grains 
are eaten. Bursaria can react to such smalf quantities of ad- 
sorbed janus green that the amount adsorbed cannot be dis- 
tinguished by the eye, when the unstained yolk grains mixed 
with the stained ones are examined. 

Experiment XIX. To prove that the solution of the janus green 
which is produced by the liberation of the stain from the stained yolk, 
does not even in quite strong concentrations prevent the eating of 
fresh yolk placed in it, the result of one test out of a coi^iderable num- 
ber made at different times, is given. A solution was drawn off from 
janus green stained yolk used in an experiment in wh||h no grains of the 
mixture had been eaten, after standing for some tim^ To this solution 
was added unstained yolk. Ten individuals were tested (table 21),’ 

TABLE 21 


Experiment XIX 



NCFMBi;il OP grains eaten by EAC 

INDIVIDUAL 

i' 

TOTAL , 

Fresh yolk in janus gi*een solu- 

! t . 

• ; 




. tion, dish A. i 

8 1 3 j 6 3 

1 ; 0 i 3 0 

3 

0 

27; 

Control, fresh yolk in tap water, i 

; j 

i 'i i 




dish B • j 

5 ; 15! 4 5 

0 I 6 [5 j 3 

I'J 

^ O'l 
; ! 

44 
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It is tot the solution of janus green drawn from the 

noixed. and produced by the liberation of the stain 

from r^^l^tamed yolk grains of the mixture which was not eaten, 
(fid, not now prevent the animats from eating unstained yolk 
gra|^ which were placed in it;tience it was riot the stain in 
solution which prevented the eating of the stained grains of the 
miYture from which the solution was drawn; but the stain which • 
Was ^sorbed by the yolk grains of the mixture and diffused 
froth them. Many such similar tests were carried out giving 
the same result. This does not mean that the solution apart 
from the yolk grain with its adsorbed dye, may not affect the 
result of the feedmg, for in higher concentrations the solution 
apart from the stain upon the grain does affect the feeding proc- 
ess. Involutions of lower concentrations of the appropriate dye 
the chemical nature of the grain along with the amount of dye 
adsorbed, are the essential factors determining the number of 
grains which will be eaten. 

c. Hematoxylin. To show further that the specificity of the 
toxic agent plays a large part in determining whether or not yolk 
will be eaten, the following experiments are given. It will be 
noted that in this case we have a substance which has a very 
different effect upon the cell and its relation to food, from that 
produced by the substances thus far dealt with. The solution 
in this case may be made very deep brown while the grains are 
also stained deeply, and yet the yolk grains are eaten even in 
solutions which kill the animals if they remain in it more than 
three or four minutes. 

Experiment XM Table 22 (a) and (6). The same quantity of yolk 
was added to each of nine dishes of 8 cc. capacity, each containing 
eq\ial amounts of tap water. , The dishes were numbered 1, 2, 3, and 
«o iorth. To the^e were added diverse quantities of the 0.5 per cent 
aqueous' solution of hematoxylin by drops, as given in the tables; time 
of feedmg ten minutes. 

^ This expmment was repeated with the same suspensions at 
the end of one hour; time of fefcng fifteen minutes (table 22 &). 
The iridividuals which died before the count was made are de- 
noted by X. The tables show that although the solutions, espe- 
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^ially in higher concentration, are very injurious, the organisms, 
nevertheless, eat the grains of yolk. After one or more hours 
the grains become stained deeply. This was the casief in table 
22 (b). The increase in the length of time of feeding (i.e., the 
time' the animals were left in*the solution) is the cause of^the 
high mortality in table 22 (b). ^ 


TABLE 22 (a) 
Experiment XX 
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That the yolk grains are eaten, though to a less extent, even 
after having been left in the solution of 50 drop concentration 
for thre^ and one-half hours, is shown by the following: Feeding 
was limited to three mmutes, which in part accounts for the 
comparatively small number of grains eaten. Ten individuals 
were used. The count gave 4, 2, 1, 6, 1, 1, 2, 0, 0, 1, a total of 
18 grains of the deeply stained yolk. When this deeply stained 
yolk in the 50 drop concentration of hematoxylin was washed 
four, times in tap water and tested again; the following count 
was made: 11, 13, 14, 6, 5, 2, 12, 2, 4, 5, a total of 74 
grains. 

These tests show (a) that although a dye may be toxic to 
Bursaria, it may nevertheless not affect, to any great extent, the 
functioning of the feeding mechanism in the iakiiig in and swal- 
lowing of the food, though (b) with some dyes total rejection 
of the food may take place, when the concentration is so low 
that it has only a comparatively slight cytolytic effect. The 
former condition is shown to a less marked extent in the experi- 
ments with saffranin than in the experiments with hematoxylin; 
while the latter condition is illustrated by the results with janus 
green. This seems then also to strongly suggest that different 
substances may affect different parts of the cell differently. 
Corroborative' evidence upon this point, which it would be out 
of place to consider here, has been obtained from observations 
showing that the locaUzation of the beginnings of cytolysis of 
the cell body of Bursaria may differ with the particular nature 
of the toxic agent employed. 

d. Congo red. Another stain which is adsorbed readily is Congo 
red. This, however, unlike hematoxylin, can only be washed 
out in part, that is, its adsorption reaction is not completely 
reversible. Also since this dye is not as toxic as saffranin or 
janus green, a large quantity of the stain may be adsorbed and 
yet not appreciably affect the number of grains eaten, as is 
shown by the following expe^ent. 

' Experiment XXL The yolk was stained twenty minutes in a strong 
aqueous solution of the dye. Time of feeding twenty minutes. Thirty 
were used (table 23). 
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Tjua.0 23 
ExpeTimeni XXI 


’ kHUBEB or GBAIHS BATBN BT BACS IKDITIDOAL | 

1 TOTAJL 1 

Congo r^i, disii A ' 

Stain^ 7i i 

Control didb B ! 

Unstained. 11’ 8 

j 

V 

7| s; 

1 

7 

6 8 

5 

i 

5 

6 

1 1 

1 i J 

j j 

6 5: 8 

4 

J 

, i 

4 ' 

i 

Si 

i 

13 

1 ! 

si 1 
i 1 

5 I 6: 

4 

7 

1 

j 

li 

1 

J 

i 

5; 

'ii 

1 ^ 

1 8 
L_ 

1 

1 

6 

i. 

1 3 

10 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

! 

i ■ 

i« 

|] 

.3 

i 

9 

. i 

S 

4 

4 

115 

''t '■ 

179 


In this case we have a comparatively low cojicentration gradient 
of the dye, together with a low toxicity and hence the conipara- 
lively small difference in the readiness with which Bursarisf eats 
the stained and unstained yolk. " ' 

c. Sudan III. To show that an adsorbed substance which is 
insoluble in the medium has no determining effect upon the 
feeding and food selection, Sudan III was. employed. This sub- 
stance is insoluble In water but soluble in ethyl alcohol and fats. 

, Experiment XXll. Fresh yolk was stained in an 80 per cent alco- 
holic solution of Sudan III for a short time. It was then dried in an 
oven at 27°0. for twenty-four hours. A control of fresh yolk was also 
kept. The organisms were fed twenty minutes. The yolk takes on 
a very deep color with this stain. ' 

TABLK 24 ' 

Experiment XXII 


NTTMHEH OF GRAIN'S EATEN BY EACH ^DlVIDtJAL | , TOTAL 


Sudan III, stained 





j 













1 

yolk 

13 

18 

19 

0 

15 3 

5 

7 

18125 

15 

5 

7 

8 

9 

17 

18 

12 

3 

26; 243 

Control, unstained. . 

18 

i 

4I 

14 

7I15 

!i7 
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It is evident that the insoluble Sudan III had no appreciable 
effect upon the food reaction. Mixtures of these showed no 
difference in the amounts of the two kinds of yolk eaten. 

/. Stale yolk. 

Experiment XXilL Mixtures df fresh and stale yolk could not be 
used since the grains of the two kinds of yolk were visibly indistinguish- 
able. One experiment is given. '4b stale 'yolk was four weeks old 
while the control was freshly prepared; both were of the same con- 
centration (table 25). 
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TABLE 25 

Experiment XXUI 

NDMBEB OF OBAIiVS EATEN BT EACH INWVlDUAl* TOTAli 

0 6 1 5 if sj 1 l| 3 ■ .48 
7 9 5 2 21 6; 1 q F 96 

. i 

A difference is plainly evident. Other experiments show greater 
pr less difference, depending upon the conditions. 

The basis f&r and nature of food selection in Jiursaria, as shown 

' by the foregoing and other experiments 

It mu^ be remembered that in any such experiments as the 
foregoing the relation to food is in some ways an entirely new 
one to the organism. Yet it must be insisted upon that the 
yolk used in these experiments is assimilable by the organisms 
(a fact which will be considered at length in a later paper) and 
especially that whatever the mechanism of feeding and selection 
in nature is, it must be the same one which is brought into action 
in these experiments. Hence the criticism imagined above would 
appear to have no importance for the question under consider- 
ation here. In fact^ it is to be believed that so far as these 
experiments are concerned, they are only a more strongly empha- 
sized condition of what we find in nature and that they picture 
to us, so far as they go; the actual condition of the food relation 
of Bursaria in its native culture. 

We may state the results briefly in the following way: First: 
Yolk grains are rejected if the soluble adsorbed toxic substance 
makes with the medium a sufficiently steep concentration’ gra- 
dient. If this gradient is low relative to that of the yolk-soluble 
substance, to which Bursaria reacts positively, then the organism ’ 
may eat the stained yolk, other conditions being equal. Second: 
(a) Whether Bursaria will eat ^ined yolk grains or reject them 
depends also, along with the steepness of the concentration gra- 
dient, upon the specific chemical properties of the adsorbed sub- 
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stance in question, and furthennore (b) the substance by virtue 
of its chemical properties has, at least in some cases, a specific 
action upon the mechanism of feedmg and selection, as is shown 
by a comparison of the results of the experiments with hema- 
toxylin, saffranin and janus green. Additional evidence obtained 
from observations upon the phenomena of cytolysis in Bursaria 
also points to the correctness of this conclusion. A familiar in- 
stancy of a similar nature is the casting off of the peristome by 
Stentor when stimulated or injured by chemicals. Another in- 
stance is the fact found by Jennings that the anterior end in 
Paramecium is more sensitive to mechanical stimulation than are 
other parts of the body. 

That in feeding experiments with the Protozoa it is difficult 
to discriminate closely between the effects of the mqdium and 
those of the food substance itself is obvious, since (a) the amount 
eaten depends upon so many factors other than the nature of 
food and (b), since the organism selects on a chemical basis, 
which involves a soluble substance or substances diffusing into 
the medium from the food particle, hence necessarily involving 
the external giedium to a greater or less extent. It is of course 
clear that differences in certain physical characters of food may 
likewise determine whether or not it will be eaten. This is shown 
most simply by objects which are too larpe,^ such as large yolk 
grains and large individuals of Stentor, which cannot be swal- 
lowed. 

From all the facts found from experiments upon food selection 
by Bursaria, there is no evidence that active selection is based 
upon either “size, weight, form or surface texture’' or any com- 
bination of these, except in so far as simple mechanical condi- 
tions would make them effective. All the facts show clearly 
that the chemical nature of the food is the property upon which 
the power of discrimination by Bursaria depends. Hence I find 
no evidence from Bursaria to support Schaeffer's contention that 
“Stentor selects its food upoi^a tactual basis and apparently 
not upon a chemical one" and that “Stentor reacts in selecting 
food, to physical properties only or chiefly, and not to chemical 
properties” (Schaeffer TO, page 131). On the other hand, the 
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facts which have been found in this connection are in agreement 
with the results and conclusions so far as they have^een worked 
out by Metalnikpw (^12) for Paramecium. 

THE RELATION OF BURSARIA TO DIGeStIBLE AND NON-DIGESTIBLE 
SUBSTANCES 

1. The external relations 

Many substances which are in the ordinary sense chemically 
indifferent to the organism are likewise eaten, though generally 
in small quantities. Among these are cinnabar, carbon black, 
Chinese ink, powdered aluminium and the like. The relation of 
Bursaiia to this class of substances is however strikingly differ- 
ent inside of the cell and to a large extent outside, when com- 
pared to that relation in the case of digestible and assimilable 
ones. The fact that some comparatively indifferent substances 
like the above, are eaten does not affect our conclusion drawn 
above, as to the paramount importance of the chemical prop- 
erties of the food in food selection. Chinese ink contains some 
mucilaginous matter which as my own observation have shown 
me, is reacted to positively by Bursaria and hence the ink is 
quite readily eaten. Carmine is a similar substance which though 
generally taken to lie insoluble in water, is in fact sufficiently 
soluble clearly to affect the feeding reactions of Bursaria, Fur- 
thermore, the fact that a lubstance may be insoluble does not, 
of course, proye that the stimulus from it is not a chemical one, 
for it is probable, that with such substances as aluminium, cata- 
lytic or other specific chemical, or even physical reactions depend- 
ent upon the chemical properties of the substance, are produced 
by contact with the plasma membranes. The possible variety 
of interactions of the cell with different kinds of substances when 
considered in this order of magnitude may of course be very 
large. 

As regards the eating of non-digestible substances, powdered 
aluminium may serve, in one way, to illustrate the external rela- 
tions. If a large number of individuals are put into a suspension 
of aluminium, often few if any will eat any of the particles of 
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aluminium and those, that do eat it generally a 

; small quan^^. This is also true of Sudan III and of catfeop 
^ black, 'rtie quantity eaten varies with the conditidns in a 
similar way, as previously set forth for yolk. Now if fresh ybik . 
grains are added to the sifepension of aluminium the animals ; 
will often quickly fill up with yolk, but in this case flakes of 
aluminium become attached to the yolk particles and ^nce ofteh 
considerable quantities of the metallic aluminium are passed into 
the body along with the yolk. Sometimes the quantity of yolk 
eaten in such a mixed susi^nsion is less than that in the control. 
This serves to illustrate the sort of equilibrium "which exists 
between the organism and the kinds of substances in suspension, 
partly determining the amount of food and other subllbances 
eaten. 

2. The internal relations 

It was interesting to find that Bursaria possesses what I shall 
call an internal compensating reaction to those substances which 
are eaten to some extent, but are not digestible, such. as Sudan 
III, Chinese powdered aluminium, and so forth. .This com- 
.pensating reRion makes up to some extent, in the economy 
of the organism” for the lack of a perfect discrimination between 
indigestible (Tasteless') substances and tho^e which can serve as 
food. It is showii by The fact that indigestible substances ife 
eliminated from the cell usually a long time before the digestion 
of a similar quantity of food is completed. This may be shown 
with Sudan III. The results of the experiments are, for the 
sake of brevity, given by curves. 

Experiment XXIV: Figure 4- Tliree sets of twenty-four individuals 
each were fed Sudan III, cold-ether-extracted yolk, and fresh yolk 
respectively. They were placed two in each watchglass containing tap 
water in moist chambers, and examination in this case was made at 
the end of three, seven, and twenty-two hours. Points on the abscissae 
indicate the lengtji of time in hours after feeding, while points on the 
ordinates show the number of individuals which had extruded Sudan 
III (curve A) in the time intervals between the examinations, 
the ease of extracted yolk (curve B) and fresh yolk (cxirve C) the nu- 
ber of individuals that had lost all tocee of food. In this iSxperiment 
the observations were not sufficiently frequent to brir^ out the actual 
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of Sudan III; ^rve B, that of complete digestion of cold-ether extracted yolk; 
curve tvCOUrs^ of complete disappearance of fresh fat-containing yolk. 


course of the extrusion of Sudan III or of the disappearance of the 
yolk from the cytoplasm, but it will be noted that the great difference 
appears in the observation at the end of seven hours. At the end of 
twenty-two hours A had no traces of Sudan III, B still had six and 
C had ten individuals with food. 

This early extrusion of indigestible substance^s considered 
in more detail in connection with Chinese ink in the following. 

Experiment XXV. Two sets of forty-eight individuals each were 
fed, one with cold«:ether-extracted yolk, the other with Chinese ink. 
Examination of the cell content was made at hour intervals as indicated 
by numbers on the basal ab^issa. Ordinates indicate the number of 
individuals which had extruded all the ink content in the time indi- 
cated (curve A). In curve B the ordinates represent the number of 
individuals fed extracted yolk in which yolk had disappeared at the 
end of the time indicated by the abscissa. Chinese ink in suspension 
is much more readily eaten than carbon or aluminium and is therefore 
more convenient. This is to be explained by the fact that there are 
present mucila^nous soluble substances in the Chinese ink which serve 
as agents inducing a more positive feeding reaction and are possibly 
of some slight food yalue. The ink was not found to be injurious to 
the animals. Tlie greater part of the ink is thrown out qiute early 
while slight traces may remain for some time longer. The time dur- 
ing which, the ink was retained was taken to end when the last trace 

In ord|^ to obtain satisfactory results with such substances as Sudan III 
and aluminium in, aqueous suspension the adsorbed gases should be driven off 
before feeding. 
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Fig. o. Experiment XXV. Curve A represents the course of extrusion of 
Chinese ink by forty-eight individuals; curve B that of complete digestion of a 
similar quantity of cold-ether extracted yolk by another set of forty-eight in- 
dividuals from the same culture. 

had been eliminated; curve A does not therefore represent the actual 
time at which the greater part of the ink was extruded but should have 
its maxima farther to the left than shown. This statement applies to 
all the extrusion curves which are given^ 

In figure b curve B, is that of complete digestion; no extrusion 
of the extracted yolk took place in this experiment. 

After it had been thus shown that ink fed alone to one set of 
iiidividuals was extruded long before digestion is completed of 
a similar amount of extracted yolk fed to another set^ experi- 
ments were carried out to test what the reaction would be if 
both ink and extracted yolk were fed to the same individuals 
at the same time. The following two experiments are given to 
bring out the facts in a quantitative way. 

Experiment XXVI . Fifty-four individuals were first fed ^inese ink 
and immediately afterwards fed with cold-ether-extracted yolk. , Two 
individuals were placed in each watch-glass containing 5 cc. of tap 
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water andiikept in moist chambers. Records were taken noting the 
presence or total absence of ink and presence or completion of digestion 
of the extracted yolk at one hour intervals beginning with»three and 
one-half hours up to twelve hours after feeding; three more records 
were taken at twenty-four, thirty-three and fortj^-eight hours. The 
results are expressed in curves in figure 6. CurA^e A represents the 
extrusion of ink; curve B, that of complete digestion of yolk. 

It is seen from the relation of the curves that even in this 
case the ink is extruded before digestion of the extracted yolk 
is complete, providAd that a sufficient quantity of yolk has been 
eaten. 

It was noted that a short time after the ink had been 
eaten it became assembled into one or several rather definite 
lumps. This takes place before extrusion. Closer observation 
further revealed the fact that when ink particles came to be 
included in vacuoles containing yolk they were not extruded 
until the food of those vacuoles had been digested, while those 
which were not included by the yolk vacuoles were very soon 
extruded. This fact can readily be made out while one follows 
such experiments as Experiment XXVI above. Bursaria there- 
fore has a power of simultaneous selective extrusion of the con- 
tents of different vacuoles as well as a power of selection in the 
feeding process. This mechanism obviously compensates for the 
lack of a perfect discriminative and selective function of the 
oral apparatus. 

The results of an experiment (fig. 7) where these facts were 
taken into account for the purpose of expressing them in a graphic 
way in curves, is given in the following experunent. A control 
for comparison was also kept in this case (fig. 7, curve C). 

Experiment XXVII . Forty-eight individuals were used in each of 
both the experiment and control. The control (curve C, fig. 7) which 
was fed ink only, shows a sharp early maximum of extrusion from 
five and one-half to seven and one-half hours after feeding, with three 
or four individuals retaining traces of ink as long as ten and one-half 
to twelve hours. Curve A represents the extrusion of ink in the forty- 
eight individuals fed both ink and extracted yolk. It shows two max- 
ima exactly similar to "those of curve A in Experiment XXVI. Curve 
B (fig. 7) represents the course of complete digption of the yolk in 
the same individuals as those of curve A . There is only one maximum 
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Fig. 7 Experiment XXVII. Cui’vo .1. eourse of extrusion of ehinese ink show- 
ing two maxima (cf. fig. 6, curve A); curve B, that of complete digestion, by the 
same individuals used in curve A, of extracted yolk; curve 0, control: course of 
extrusion of ink by forty-eight individuals fed ink alou(“. 


ill this cufve, and this comes about eighteen hours later than the first 
maximum‘of curve A and at about the same time as the second maxi- 
mum of B. The significance of the second maximum in curve A is 
brought out in the following analysis of the two curves A and B, that 
is, in a quantitative analysis of the reactions of the forty-eight indi- 
viduals used in the experiment. All the individuals which at any of 
the examinations had ink and yolk present in the same vacuok*, or 
vacuoles, were recorded, hence we have a means of dividing the forty- 
eight individuals into two groups. Group I is made up of those un 
which, throughout the experiment, yolk and ink were in distinct and 
separate vacuole.s, while Group II, includes 'those which had during 
part or all >of the time one or more vacuoles which contained both ink 
and yolk in the same vacuole or vacuoles. Now wo have the data 
which will show just what relation ink and yolk have to each other in 
the cytoplasm of Bursaria, and what the reaction of the cell is toward 
each of the two conditions represented b}" the com|X)sitioQ of the vacu- 
oles of the two Groups I and II. 
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Fig. 8 Analysis of curves A and B of Experiment XXVII, figure 7. I, curve 

A, 'course of complete extrusion of ink from vacuoles containing only ink; curve 

B, course of complete digestion of extracted yolk in vacuoles containing only 
yolk, of the same individuals used in curve A. 11, Curve A, course of complete 
extrusion of ink from vacuoles containing both ink and extracted yolk; curve 
j5, course of complete digestion of .extracted yolk from the same vacuoles in the 
sAe individuals as in curve A. 

We may plot the curve of extrusion of ink in group I, and 
the curve of complete digestion of the same individuals. The 
curves are given in figure 8, L The same was likewise done 
for Group II (fig. 8, //). 

Curve A. of figure 8, I, (ink and yolk in separate vacuoles) 
shows now only one early extrusion maximum instead of two. 
Curve B of figure 8, I, is lower (owing to the smaller number of 
individuals) but exactly similar, to B of figure 7. The extrusion 
of ink from a cell which has its yolk and ink in separate vacuoles 
is therefore independent of the presence of food and occurs a 
long time before digestion of the food is completed. The curve 
of extrusion of ink^ A, » figure 8, H, shows now only one maxi- 
mum and this corresponds to the second maximum of curve A, 
figure 7, and is practically identical with curve B of complete 
digestion. This shows then that whenever ink is included with 
food in the same vacuole it is retained until its accompanying 
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food is complltely digested, because the maxima of the curves 
A and B^of 11 y and of occur at the same time. We there- 
fore have a demonstration of the selective extrusion among vac- 
uoles as well as of a process of selection in feeding in Bursaria. 
Similar curves may be worlfed out for Sudan III or powdered 
aluminium. 

SUAiMARV 

1. Bursaria has three ways of rejecting solid particles, as shown 
by the paths over which the particles are passed. These are: 
(a) the path of total rejection, shown by particles which never 
enter the oral apparatus; (b) the path of rejection of large par- 
ticles; this being a retracing in the opposite direction of the 
■path by which they entered; (c) the path of rejection of small 
.particles, which leave the oral pouch by way of the base of* the 
oral sinus and are passed backward over the ventral side of the 
body (fig. 1). 

2. No definite path is followed by the food vacuoles during 
digestion, and in their passage through the cytoplasm. Resides 
are eliminated from a small area on the mid-dorsal side of the 
cell. 

3. Grains of fresh hard boiled yolk of hens egg, when prepared 
as described (page 8), furnishes a good unit of measure of the 
food taken, and an easy means for determining the factors which 
come into play in the process of feeding in Bursaria. 

4. The amount of food eaten and the rate at which it is eaten 
depends upon the physiological state of the cell (defined on page 
10). This is shown to be true for fresh and for fat-free yolk, 
and also for indigestible substances such as aluminium, Sudan 
III, Chinese ink, etc. 

5. Change in the physiological state of the celMs indicated 
by the change in the total amount eaten and the rate of feed- 
ing, under, the same conditions. 

6. The rate of feeding is not affected in proportion to the 
concentration of the yolk suspension. 

7. Mechanical* stimulation decreases the rate of feeding or 
inhibits it, roughly in proporti|^ to the degree of stimulation. 
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8. Rise in temperature increases the rate of feeding on yolk. 

9. Continuous action of white light of high intensity had no 
detectable effect upon feeding on yolk. 

10. Feeding may continue during stimulation by a direct elec- 
tric current of sufficient intensity *to control the direction of 
movement of the organism. 

11. Bursaria can discriminate between and select non-toxic 
grains of yolk from among toxic ones. Whether or not Bursaria 
will eat yolk grains that have adsorbed a soluble substance de- 
pends upon (a) the steepness of the effective concentration gra- 
dient of the dye, between the grain and the non-toxic medium; 
and this in turn depends upon the amount of dye adsorbed 
which is subject to a reversible adsorption; (b) the specific chem- 
ical properties (^taste’?) of the substance adsorbed. 

12. There are strong reasons for believing that different parts 
of the cell are affected unequally by certain toxic substances, and 
that these may have a specific action upon the. selection mecha- 
nism, causing a more definite rejecting reaction. 

fe. Yolk which has adsorbed a substance which is insoluble 
in water (Sudan III) is eaten as readily as fresh unstained yolk. 

14. Bursaria has the power of selective extrusion among vacu- 
oles each containing different substances eaten at the same time; 
vacuoles containing indigestible substances are soon extruded, 
while those containing food are retained. If fat-free yolk is 
present in the same vacuole along with the indigestible sub- 
stance, then the latter is retained until digestion of the enclosed 
yolk has run its usual course. 
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OF ^HE DOMESTIC C^HICKEN^ 
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The spermatogenesis of several birds has been described by 
Guyer; the pigeon (’00), the domestic guinea (T9 a), and the 
domestic chicken (T9 b) . The chickens used were of the Black 
Langshan breed, Guyer reports for this form an Z-chromosome, 
which goes into one half of the secondary spermatocytes, thus 
giving rise to two kinds of spermatozoa, half with X and half 
without. If this X-chromosome is assumed to be a sex chromo- 
some, as in so many forms, the male bird, according to Guyer’s 
account, must be heterozygous in regard to sex. 

The chicken is one of the few animals on which there ha\'e 
been both breeding experiments and cytological work bearing 
upon this point. Breeding experiments with the domestic? fowl 
have furnished a great mass of the clearest kind of evidence re- 
garding the inheritance of sex. On account of the importance 
of the point at issue, and in order that the cumulative weight 
of the body of independent experimental evidence may be more 
readily appreciated, it will be well to review briefly the literature 
regarding sex-linked inheritance in poultry and in other birds. 
We may begin this review^ with the case of the inheritance of 
the barred color pattern of the Barred Plymouth Rock which 
has been thoroughly studied by a number of workers. Follow- 
ing the papers of Spillman (T9 a and b) suggesting, on the basis 
of observations of crosses of Black Langshans and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, that the female fowl was heterozygous, and the 


^ Papers from the Biological Laboratory of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, No. 46. 
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male homozygous, for sex and the barred pattern factor, this 
was proved experimentally to be the case by Goodale ('09) who 
made crosses involving the following breeds; White Plymouth 
Rocks (in which barring is cryptomeric), Rhode Island Reds, 
and Buff Plymouth Rocks. These , results were confirmed and 
extended in a series of papers f|'om this laboratory by Pearl and 
Surface ('10 a, b, c) in which Barred Rfecks%nd Cornish Indian 
Games were the breeds crossed. Hadley (TO) reported the same 
results with the same two breeds from earlier records obtaii^d by 
Cushman. Morgan and Goodale (T2). have reported in^detail 
the results of crossing Barred Rocks with Black Langshans (the 
breed used by Guyer in his cytological study) arid American Dom- 
iniques with Langshans. Their findings are in entire accord 
with those of other workers. • Davenport ('06) has reported a 
cross between White Cochin and Tosa, in which the results are 
clearly to be interpreted in the same way. Recently Hadley 
(T3) has reported White Leghorn X Black Hamburg crosses, 
which again show that the female is heterozygous and the male 
homozygous for sex and barring (here carried as a cryptomere 
by the White Leghorn). Finally, it may be said before leaving 
the question of the barred pattern, that in unpubfished work 
from# this 'laboratory it has been shown that crosses of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks with (a) Campines, (b) Golden Pencilled Ham- 
burgs, (c) Black Hamburgs, (d) White Wyandottes, and (e) 
WHiite Pl^nnouth Rocks, give results in eveiy essential accordant 
with those already published regarding the inheritance of this 
color pattern. 

Turning to other characters of poultry, breeding experiments 
have demonstrated sex-linked inheritance of the same sort as is 
shown by the barred patterns, in a fairl;f wide range of cases. 
Bateson and Punnett (Tl) in crosses of Brown Leghorns (and 
several other breeds) with Silkies demonstrate sex-linkage of an 
inhibiting factor influencing the mesodermal pigmentation of the 
Silky. Goodale (TO) shows that*the Brown Leghorn color pat- 
tern is sex-linked (crosses of Brown Leghorns with White Ply- 
mouth Rocks and White Langshans). Hagedoorn ('09) shows 
the same essential facts regarding ‘Bankiva’ and ^Brown-red' 
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color patterns in crosses of game bantams. Davenport (’ll and 
’12) reports the same sort of results for color pattern inheritance 
in Dark Brahma X Brown Leghorn crosses. Sturtevant (’ll 
and ’12) in crosses of Brown Leghorn and Columbian Wyandottes 
finds the female heterozygous for sex and certain sex-linked pat- 
terns and color factors. One of tiie present writers (Pearl ’12) 
has shown that the'^actof on which high fecundity depends is 
sex-linked in the same manner as the barred color pattern (Barred 
Plymoi^h Rock arid Cornish Indian Game breeds). 

All 01 these cases, which cover a wide range of the diiferent 
known types of domesticated Gallus, and include a considerable 
number of different hereditary characters, agree in showing that 
the female fowl is heterozygous for sex and sex-linked factors, 
while the male is homozygous. But Guyer’s (loc. cit) inter- 
pretation of his cytological observations is flatly opposed to this 
body of clear-cut and definite evidence, based literally on thou- 
sands of cases and undergoing continued confirmation in several 
laboratories in the course of routine breeding operations prima- 
rily carried on for other purposes. , As has been seen a number of 
independent in'C'estigations have checked, repeated and extended 
the experimental work with fowls, always with accordant and 
mutually confirmatory results. • 

Nor is this all. There is a considerable body of defiuilo ex- 
perimental evidence indicating that in other birds than Gn.lliis 
the female is the heterozygous and the male the homozygous 
form. Here we have the investigations of Durham and Marry at 
(’08) with canaries, j^ose of Staples-Brown (’12), Cole (T2) and 
Strong? (’12 a and b) with pigeons, and those of Goodale (’ll) 
with ducks. 

® Strong’s results are included here for the following reasons: (a) his experi^ 
mental facts appear to be in no essential particular different from those of other 
students of sex-linked inheritance in the pigeon ; (b) a simple and direct interpre- 
tation, of his results, in line with other cases of sex-linked inheritance, has been 
given by Bridges (’13); (c) because we are entirely unable to see the logical force 
of Strong’s own interpretation, which makes the male heterozygous. Specifi- 
cally it seems to violate that fundamental logical principle, which, as most ade- 
quately stated by Sir William Hamilton, runs: '’neither more, nor more onerous, 
causes are to be assumed, than are necessary to account for the phenomena.” 
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The history of the present investigation is as follows: In 
1907-08 there was begun in this laboratory by Dr. F. M. Surface 
and one of the present writers (R. P.) a preliminary stud of the 
spermatogenesis of the domestic fowl. The inherent difficulties 
of the material were at once apparent. It seemed clear that 
with any sort of technique then available it would be literally 
impossible to make out a definite an(f connected accoiAt of the 
spermatogenesis, in which the objective evidence on essential 
points would be unequivocal and indubitable. Later the other 
of the present writers (A. M. B.) took up the work. A great 
deal of time was spent in the development and experimental ex- 
tension of technique in an attempt to overcome the inherent dif- 
ficulty of the material. In 1910-11 the late Dr, N. M. Stevens 
was interested in the matter, and from then on till the time of 
her death in 1912 she devoted a very considerable amount of 
work to this problem, partly with material (both living and pre- 
scr^jed) supplied from this laboratory and partly with cockerels 
of other breeds. After her death her notes, drawings and 
preparations were turned over to us. As will presently appear, 
Miss Stevens was totally unable to confirm Guyer^s account in 
regard to any essential point. At the ^Cleveland meeting- (1913) 
of the American Society of Zoologists, Professor Guyer announced 
a demonstration of his chicken preparations showing the X~ 
element. To one of us was given a very full account of the 
exact technique he had used. It may be said at once that 
every objective fact described by Guyer in his paper regarding 
the so-called X-element^ was clearly and successfully demon- 
strated. There can be no question regarding the existence of 
bodies which Guyer calls X-chomosJmes.. It is the chief object 
of this paper, however, to show that there is at present no valid 
evidence that any element which may justly be interpreted as 
an X-chromosome exists in the chicken. 


® No preparations were at hand for demonstrating the chromosome counts in 
the different stages of spermatogenesis, so this phase of the ihatter was iio| gone 
into. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The material used in this investigation came from twelve pure 
Barred Plymouth Rock and crossbred males, raised on the poul- 
try plant of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
birds varied in age from five months to two years. Those 
youngy than five months had no dividing germ cells. Beyond 
that time age seemed to have nothing to do with the number of 
dividing cells present, or the clearness of the mitotic figures. 
The testes of birds killed in the active breeding period, January 
to April, may perhaps contain more dividing cells, but no sta- 
tistics were taken on this point, and those killed in October, 
November and December contained many such. 

Three general methods of technique have been used in the 
preparations: stained sections, smears, and aceto-carmine mounts. 
The latter two give much better results than the first. The 
difficulties with much vertebrate germ cell material, as compared 
with insects, have been many times described, and the bir13 ma- 
terial is no exception. The chromosomes act as though they were 
of a sticky nature, and do not separate far apart even in pro- 
phase. Smears and aceto-carmine preparations both give a pos- 
sibility of flattening out the cells, and for this reason give greater 
separation of chromosomes than any of the sections, no matter 
in what they are fixed. The material for stained sections was 
fixed mostly in Gilson's, Flemlning's or Hermann's solutions. A 
testis of one bird was found in the laboratory fixed in Zenker- 
formalin; this was sectioned, but showed rather poor fixation. 
All possible schem%s were tried to keep the cofls in as normal 
condition as possible. T#ie effort was made to transfer small 
pieces of the testes to the Gilson or Flemming solutions while the 
testis was still at the body temperature of the bird. For' one 
bird, the Flemming and the Hermann solutions were heated to 
38®C. when the pieces of testis were added in order to keep them 
at the normal temperature of the body of the bird until fixed. 
For two other birds, the whole testis hot from the bird's body, 
was immersed immediately in Flemming at 38°C., and cut into 
thin slices while in the hot solution so as to avoid any cliange 
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‘ of temperature. But none of these precautions gained any bet- 
ter separation of the chromosomes. The Gilson^s solution gave 
clearer fixation than either cold on hot Flemming or Hermann. , 
■ Very small pieces of the testes of some of these same birds 
were put into aceto-carmine and allowed to stay indefinitely. 
When examined later and spread one layer of cells thick, under 
a coverglass, the chromosomes .were sharper and cleaiS^ than 
in any, of the sections of the material so carefully fixed. If 45 
per cent acetic acid, saturated with carmine, gives gpod results, 
it seemed possible that other closely related organic acids or 
other concentrations of acetic acid might give even better chro- 
mosomal pictures. Consequently 45 per cent formic acid, 45 
per cent butyrk acid and 40 per cent chloracetic acid were tried. 
The butyric acid is too heavy and does not penetrate the cells at 
all. The formic acid fixed the cells well, but did not carry The 
stain in as well as the acetic. Of the different percentage so- 
liitio|| of the acetic acid tried, the 5 per cent did not either fix 
or stain well, the 100 per cent gave good sharp fixation, but 
would not dissolve enough Carmine to stain properly. So noth- 
ing was found to improve on the 45 per cent aceto-carmine. Fig- 
ures 86-91 are some of the aceto-carmine preparations. 

Finally smears were made exactly as Guyer made his for the 
Langshan cocks, The testes were taken from an old bird in its 
, second year. The smears were J^xed in Bouin^s solution and 
stained in iron hematoxylin. The black and white of the iron 
hematoxylin preparations is. especially favorable for both draw- 
ing and photo^aphing, and the smears are much better than 
the sections stained in iron hematoxyl^. So figures 1 to 85 are 
all made from smear preparations. 

OBSERVATIONS ’ 

This paper does not attempt to work out a continuous detailed ’ 
history of spermatogenesis in the Barred Plymouth Rock, . A 
glance at the photographs and drawings on plates 1 to 6 will 
show that such a history would require a large amount of imlfe- 
inatioii. These plates show, however, that in some of the di- 
viding cells, a chromatin mass appears separate from the rest 
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of the chromatin on the spindle, and that this, if considered by 
itself apart from all other elements, resembles an X-chromosome. 
For instance figures 11 a and 51, 22 a and 73, show equatorial 
plates with a separate chromosome at one side; figures 14 and 61, 
23 b and 82 show metaphase spindles with a chromosome toward 
one end of the spindle, apparently passing to one end without 
dividing Figures 34, 65 and 83 show anaphases with project- 
ing chromatin arms at only one pole. These three appearances 
are usually taken as signs that an X-chromosome is present. 
The more conclusive and unequivocal evidence based on the 
number of chromosomes in the spermatogonia, primary, and 
secondary spermatocytes respectively is not here available, be- 
cause it is impossible to count chromosomes accurately in this 
material. 

However, to follow out the only kind of evidence available, it 
is clear that half the above sample figures j-epresent prijnary 
spermatocytes, and half secondary. Now the typical .Y-cIro- 
mosome fails to divide in only one sperinatocyte di\4sion: either 
the first, as in Coleoptera (Stevens ’06) and Hemiptera homop- 
tera (Boring ’07) or in t^ie second, as in some Hemiptera heterop- 
tera (Wilson ’05), and Orthoptera (Mcriung ’OO-j. It beha\Ts 
like any other chromosome in the equatorial maturation division, 
whichever, that may be. But the apparent X-chromos(nn(i in 
the Barred Plymouth Rock can be seen passing undivided to one 
pole in both primary (fig. 65) and secondary (fig. 83) spermato- 
cytes. This would result in one-quarter of the spermatozoa with 
X and three-quarters without it. Following this ftirther ; if the 
chicken were like the major^y of forms with sex chromosomes so 
far studied, and had one less chromosorpe in the male than in 
the female, there would be on the basis of the above obs^va- 
tions a sex ratio among chickens of one female to three males. 
Davenport’s (’06) work on poultry, as well as very extensive 
unpublished statistics on the point in the records of this labora- 
tory, show that such a ratio does not exist in this form. 

Aifbther possibility is that the X-chromosome may divide in 
either the first or second spermatocyte division, Edwards de- 
scrit^es a case of this in Ascans (’10), but this is a rare occurrence. 
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That this is not the explanation in the Barred Plymouth Rock 
will be shown by the statistical tables given later in this paper 

(pp. 61-62); 

It is interesting to notice that it is easy to.pick out from either 
the photomicrographs or the drawings a series of pictures which, 
taken by themselves, would show an X-chroraosome to be present 
and to find it dividing in the first maturation division. Figures 
26 a/ 30, 34, 36 c, 35 a, 35 b are such a series of photographs, 
and figures 45, 62, 66, 70, 78, 84 such a one of drawings. Further, 
figures 3 a, 17 a, 20, 22 a, 23 b, and the series 39, 54, 63, 77, 82, 
83, taken by themselves, show just as conclusively that an X- 
chromosome is present and fails to divide in the second sperma- 
tocyte division. Still further, a series of figures made by a com- 
bination of the figures of the previous two series-, for example, 
figures 3 a, 17 a, 20, 36 c, 35 a, 35 b, or 39, 54, 63, 70, 78, 84 
shows that there is no X-chromosome present at all. 

The above reductio ad absuldum, proving three conflicting 
h3^otheses out of the same material, is the crux of the 'argument 
of this paper. In difficult cy tological material, such as this, one' 
can prove anything one wants, by picking out certain cells and 
ignoring all others. The only wa^^ to find out the real facts is 
to study a large number of cells and find out what happens in 
the majority. So this investigation comes to a focus around the 
question : Is this so-called X-chromosome in the Barred Plymouth 
Rock present in enough cells to be justly regarded astheliomologue 
of the X-chromosome in insect spermatogenesis? 

The followkig statistics were worked out to answer this ques- 
tion. Slides were systematically ex^iined by means of the me- 
chanical stage, and every clear dividing cell within a certain 
are^ was recorded under one of the twelve headings in table 1. 
Several nuclei are often grouped in one individual mass of 
cytoplasm, as described by Guyer for the Langshan birds (^09). 
It is easy to distinguish the second spermatocytes from the first 
by the amount of chromatin and the size of the spindle. The 
criteria used for the presence of X were those used by Guyer 
for the Langshan material, either a separate mass of chromatin 
as in figures 10 and 14, or a very conspicuous arm protruding- 
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from the mass, as in figures 1 and 13. On this basis, 1003 cells 
were grouped into six classes with X and six classes without X. 
The six classes are (1) first spermatocyte, equatorial plate; (2) 
first spermatocyte, metaphase spindle; (3) first spermatocyte, 
anaphase; (4) second spermatocyte, equatorial plate; (5)*second 
spermatocyte, metaphase spindle; and (6) second spermatocyte, 
anaphas6. The results are given in table 1. These figures 
plainly show that the so-called .Y-chromosome is an exception 
rather than a rule. Eighty-one cells with .Y out of 1003, that is 
8.07 per cent, is obviously too few to justify a generalization as 
to the specific character of the element, even with all the possible 
chances of its escaping notice. This table also gives numerical 
expression to the difficulty before mentioned, that X appears in 

TABT.E 1 


CELLS OP TESTIS OP 
BARKED PLYMOUTH ROCK 

I SPC. I SPC. I SPC, 
EQ. PL. MET.\. AN' A. 

n SPC. 
EO. PL. 

n SPC. 
MET.*l. 

II src. : 

A\A. 

TOTAL T0T.\L 
■ I SPC. 11 SPC. 

TOr.cL 

No. of cells 

267 245 63 

; 12U 

24S 

1 

60 

1 42H 

1003 

No. qf cells with X.. 

40 ^ 23 : 5 

6 


■ 2 

68 ; 13 

SI 

No. of cells without X 

227 222^ oS 

‘ 114 

243 

oS 

507 41.5 

022 

Per cent with X 

14.07 ^0 3S 7.03 

! 5 .00 

2.01 

3.33 

1182 306 

S.07 


both ‘first and second spermatocyte divisions. Tf this were a 
form where X passed undivided to one pole in the first spermato- 
cyte division, 11,82 per cent cells showing it in the first spermato- 
cyte would be too few, and 3.06 per cent in the second spermato- 
cyte would be too many. If on the other hand this were a case 
where the odd chromosome failed to divide in the second spermato- 
cyte division, 11.82 per cent cells showing it in the first spermato- 
cyte division would be too many, and 3.06 per cent too few* So 
the actual facts will fit neither case. And we see now why the 
situation found by Edwards in Ascaris where the X-chrornosome 
divides sometimes in the first spermatocyte division and some- 
times in the second, will not answer here: 8.07 per cent is still 
not enough cells with X, even allowing for this possibility of 
variation in behavior. 
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In the last paragraph it was assumed that X would not escape 
notice in many of the cells of a form where present, that is, that 
the element would be visible if present, ia approximately 50 per 
, cent of all dividing spermatocyte cells, per cent of first and 
0.00 py cent of second spermatocyte cells, or vice versa, 100 per 
cent of second and 0.00 per cent of first. But any one who has 
worked much in the cytology of germ cells knows Jhat there are 
good reasons why X sometimes escapes notice when present. 
It does not by any means always take up an eccentric, position 
in the equatorial plate; it does not always show itself in the side 
view of the metaphase spindle by projecting at one side or by 
appearing visibly univalent instead of bivalent; neither does it 


CELLS OF TESTIS OF 1 8PC. 

PHILAENCS SPril.^RIUR ■ EQ. I'L, 
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MET.^. 
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j II SPC. 
EQ. PL. 

; II SPC. 
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, II SPC. I 
i ANA. 1 

TOTAL 1 
1 SPC. 1 

i 

TOTAL ; 
II SPC. 
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No. of colls '22 

No. of ooUs with A'.. 11 

128 

111 

1 

423 

360 

34 

0 

1 GO 

I 0 

' 324 1 

0 I 

573 , 
404 ' 

427 ! 

1000 

494 

No. of colls without X 

17 

54 

34 

1 60 

324 

79 i 

427 

506 

For com with A i 63,63 

i ■ 

1 88.43 

: 87 .23 


i ^ 

0 

86.21! 

0.00 ; 

49.4 


always lag behind the dividing chromosomes during the anaphase 
.of the mitosis. In order, then, that the conclusions of the pre-. 
vious paragraph might be based on facts and not on an assump- 
tion, a similar statistical study was made bf 1000 dividing cells 
of a bug, Philaenus spiimarius, the spermatogenesis of which has 
been previously worked out and found to exhibit a typical un- 
paired sex chromosome (Boring 13). The cells were pickedmut 
in the same way with the mechanical stage, systematically at 
random, all the clear ones in a certain area being catalogued. 
The results are seen in table 2, which shows that the previous 
.assumptions were indeed very close to the facts. Out of 1000 
cells, ^%9.4 per cent show Z, none of the second spermatocjdes 
show it as a chromosome behaving differently from the others, 
while in 86.21 .per cent of the first spermatocytes, it can be differ- 
entiated. In the equatorial plate, there were only 8 out of 22 
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cases, where the X-chromosome was not eccentric. On the meta- 
phase spindle, there were 17 out of 128 cells, where the biv^ilent 
character of the oth^ chromosomes was not striking enough to 
make the difference *sible. Among the anaphases, only 54 out 
of 423 cells failed to show a lagging chromosome at oh^pole; in 
these it had probably already reached its destined pole and lay 
in the same nlane with the others. A comparison of these figures 
with those for the Barred Plymouth Rock are certainly convinc- 
ing: the Barred Plymouth Rocks do not show enough cells with 
an apparent X-chromosome to make it even mildly probable that 
this is a sex chromosome like the X-chromosome of insects. In 
the Barred Plymouth Rock there are 11.82 per cent primary 
spermatocyte cells with a possible X-chromosome, as contrasted 
with 86.21 per cent in the insect. In the secondary spermato- 
cytes, the Barred Rock has 3.06 per cent cells with an apparent 
A', while the insect has 0 per cent. 

We have seen then that the small proportionof cells with a possi- 
ble X-chromosome casts some doubt on its interpretation as such. 
We will examine next some of the individual cells where this 
separate mass of chromati® appears, and see whether it is always 
consistent in shape and size, that is, whether it can be regarded 
as a definite individual chromosome of any kind whatsoever. 

The' figures, both photomicrographs and drawings, plainly show 
that the shape of the separate mass of chromatin varies. It 
may be round, as in figures, 11 a, 12 b, 14, 16, 22 d, 27, 28 a, 
28 c, 50, 77 and 82. It* may be rod-shaped, as in figures 5, 8 b, 
34, 49, 52, 53, 57, 65. It may be U or F-shapecl, as in figures 
9, 33, 46, 47, 48, 60, 61. It may be three-parted, as described 
by Guyer (T9) for the Langshaii cock, and shown in the follow- 
ing figure?^ of this paper: 10, 26 b, 43, 44, 74, 83. It may even 
be four-parted, as in figures 45, 62, 66 and 73. Besides these, 
there are many cells where rod-like arms project from the mass 
of chromatin, which are rated by Guyer as X-chromosomes (figs. 
1,13,29,38,40,55,56,81). 

Even more striking than the variation in shape is the varia- 
tion in size. This ranges all the way from a tiny speck (figs. 
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2 b, 2 c, 14, 49, 51) up to a piece almost half the volume of the 
whole chromatin mass (figs. 7 b, 8 b, 25 b, 25 c, 43, 75). 

Beside the above-mentioned inconsistencies in shape and size, 
in some cells there is more than one separa^ piece of chromatin. 
Figures |p, 27, 48, 49, 53, 83 show two separate chromosomes, and 
figure 28 c shows three, while figure 75 may show four. These 
are cases where the two or three X-chromosomes are all dis- 
tinctly separated from the chromatin plate. If one counts the 
projecting arms and pieces lying close to the large mass, yet ap- 
parently separate chromosomes, there are many more cases with 
more than one X-chromosome. Figure 1 has four arms; figure 
28 a has one round ^-chromosome and one arm; figure 46 has 
one F-shaped chromosome and one arm; figure 49 has one round 
odd chromosome, one rod-shaped and one arm ; figure 52 has one 
separate rod and one rod-like arm; figure 61 has one F-shaped 
element and two arms. If it is legitimate to call an arm an X- 
chromosome when there is no separate chromosome to call X, 
then it ought to be equally legitimate to count an arm as an X- 
chromosome, when a separate chromosome is present, and to 
conclude that there is more than oft X-chromosome in such 
cases, 

A study of the anaphases shows that in this Barred Plymouth 
Rock material, a lagging condition, as indicated by a projecting 
arm cannot safely be regarded as indicating a real difference in 
behavior from other chromosomes, for there are in actual fact 
as many cases with corresponding lagging arms at Ijoth poles of 
the anaphase spindle as with one at only one end. Figures 18 b, 
19, 21, 67, 68, 69 are spindles where this is the case. This evi- 
dently means merely that these Barred Plymouth Rock chro- 
mosomes do not always separate as evenly and as synchronously 
as those in insect material. 

We have seen that the so-called X-chromosome of the Barred 
Plymouth Rock male germ cells varies in shape, size and num- 
ber. If it is such a variable element, it is evident that many of 
the figures used in this paper are capable of varying interpreta- 
tions. Let us run over the figures to see what possible interpre- 
tations we find for some of them. Figure 1 is a primary sperraato- 
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cyte equatorial plate. It has four projecting arms. J^crhaps 
these are four X-chromosomes. But two arms are longer than 
the others. Perhaps only the two longer arms are Z-chromo- 
somes. The two long Rrms are rod-shaped, while the two short 
ones are jounded. If there is only one Z-chromosome and that 
is round, it must be one of the short arms; if it is rod-shaped, it 
must be one of the longer. If there are two Z-chromosomcs, one 
might be rod-shaped and one round, or both might be roun^, or 
both might be rod-shaped. Or it might much more probably 
be that there is no Z-chromosome at all, and all four arms are 
only ordinary bivalent chromosomes, which happen to project a 
little from the plate of chromosomes. 

Figure 4 is a primary spermatocyte equatorial plate and may 
have a round Z to the left and a rod-shaped one to the right, or 
either one of them may be Z, while the other is a bivalent chrom- 
osome. Or again, there is nothing about either which stamps it 
even probably as an Z-element, so there may be no X at all. 

Figure 12 b is a first spermatocyte equatorial plate and may 
have either one or two Z-chromosomes, according to whether 
one counts the round bodyVhich touches the mass of chromo- 
somes as one or not. It does not happen to be quite as far away 
as the entirely separate one, but there is no other indication of its 
being different in character. 

Figure 13 is a side view of a primary" spermatocyte metaphase 
spindle, the arm to the left, pointing toward the upper pole may 
represent an i^ipaired chromosome, but on the other hand, there 
is no surety that this is univalent, while the rest of the mass is 
composed of bivalent chromosomes. 

Figure 33 is a first spermatocyte metaphase spindle. The 
body to the right may be a F-shaped Z-chromosome, or it may 
be a three-parted Z-chromosome, or it may be an ordinary dumb- 
bell-shaped bivalent chromosome in the process of dividing. 

Figure 18 b is a first spermatocyte anaphase. Any one of the 
three arms to the left might be a lagging Z-chromosome, but 
the general scattered condition of the chromatin would make it 
just as reasonable to interpret all three as ordinary chromosomes. 
The middle one at least has a mate at the right pole. When 
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the mic/oscope is focused on the right pole instead of the left, 
arms appear which might be considered the mates of the other 
two arms of the left pole. 

Figure 66 is also a first spermatocyte anaphase. The three 
or four-parted body toward the upper pole might be an Z-chro- 
mosome^ but the chromosomes are so loosely grouped here, and 
the separate body is so close to the pole that such an interpreta- 
tion, has no particular probability in its favor. 

Figure 22 a is a second spermatocyte equatorial plate. The 
body to the left may be one rod-shaped Z-chromosome, or two 
round ones, or not an Z-chromosome at all. 

Figure 81 is a second spermatocyte metaphase spindle. The 
part projecting toward the lower pole might be a univalent Z- 
chromosome, or one part of a large bivalent dividing. 

Figure 83 is a second spermatocyte anaphase. The three- 
parted body at the lower pole may be an Z-chromosome, or it 
may be the mate to the projecting mass at the upper pole. The 
small round chromosome at the lower pole may be a second Z- 
chromosome, or it may be one of the ordinary chromosomes with 
its mate fused in the mass at the upper pole. 

Similar varying interpretations might be given for most of the 
figures. There would then appear to be abundant justification 
for the statement that there is no valid evidence of the existence 
of an Z-chromosome in the Barred Rock male, on the following 
grounds : 

a. The small percentage of cells containing any «lement which, 
on the most liberal interpretation, could be regarded even as a 
possible Z-chromosome. 

h. The inconstancy of the shape, size and number of these 
possible Z-chromosomes. 

c. The fact that many (not to say most) of them would never 
be considered to be sufficiently proved as Z-chromosomes if this 
were insect material. 

The H.82 per qpnt of first spermatocytes and the 3.06 per 
cent of second spermatocytes classified in the table as Vith Z/ 
however, demand further attention. The projecting arms and 
those lying in close juxtaposition to the equatorial plate have 
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had an explanation offered for them in the above paragraphs, 
but there are some cells such as figures 10, 14, 28 c, 53 and 61 
where there is a distinctly separated piece of chromatin. It 
seems, however, a reasonable explanation that these are one, two, 
or several of the ordinary chromosomes that happen to be too 
far from the others to fuse into the general mass. If this ma- 
terial were such that one could count the number of chromosomes 
in the first and second spermatocytes, and see tetrads formed for 
division, one could tell absolutely whether the pieces were extra 
chromosomes or not. But the chromosomes act almost as though 
they were sticky on the surface, and those that happen to touch 
each other stick close together and stain as %ough fused. Com- 
paring figure 53 with 38 it is clear that the right hand piece ismo 
further from the center of the mass in the first than in the second 
case, only it is one of the smaller chromosomes and therefore 
did not touch the mass and stained separately. If one com- 
pares figures 52 and 40, the same thing is seen: the rod is a little 
shorter and does not quite touch the mass in 52, while it just 
touches it in 40. 

A study of all the photographs of the primary spermatocyte 
equatorial plates as shown on plate 1 and all the drawings of 
the same stage, as shown on plate 4, in t^e order in which they 
are arranged on the page will show a gradual transition from the 
large mass with projecting arms, through the smaller mass with 
separate chromosomes nearby or even touching, to the small 
mass with chromosomes quite far away. A similar study of the 
series of photographs and drawings of the side views of the meta- 
phase .spindles of the first spermatocytes, as shown on plates 2 
and 5, indicates the same sort of transition. 

The difference in size of these chromosomes left outside of the 
general mass in different cells, would indicate a regular and con- 
stant size difference among the chromosomes. Sonie of the clear- 
est aceto-carmine preparations give additional evidence for this 
(figs. 87, 89, 90, 91). In these preparations it was more clearly 
possible to see all the separate chromosomes than in prepara- 
tions by any other technique. But even here counting proved 
illusory. Figure 86 shows six chromosomes, figure 87 seven, 
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figure 88 eight, and figures 89, 90 and 91 nine. Figures 50 and 
85 are the only two cells from smear preparations, where count- 
ing was at all possible, and here it seems rash. Both of these 
cells seem to show nine chromosomes. In the notes and rough 
sketches left by Dr. N. M. Stevens on the Barred Plymouth Rock 
material she has recorded more cells where she could count nine 
than any other number, but she had counts recorded all the way 
from 5 to 22. 

Another note of Dr. Stevens indicated that she did not find 
any sign of the double reduction recorded by Guyer for pigeons, 
chickens and guineas. Figures 70 t(i 75 look as though the num- 
ber of chromosomes present in the secondary spermatocytes must 
be more than half of nine, and figure 90, an aceto-carmine prep- 
aration of a secondary spermatocyte, shows nine clearly as the 
second spermatocyte number. However, these facts as to num- 
ber are too meager to be offered as anything more than isolated 
observations. The result of this investigation is to show that 
there is no good evidence for a sex chromosome in the ’germ cells 
of the Barred Plymouth Rock males and that therefore there is 
no cytological evidence to conflict with the experimental evi- 
dence that the female fowl is heterozygous and the male homozy- 
gous for sex. 

SUMMARY 

There is no good observational or statistical evidence of the 
existence of a sex chromosome in males of domestic chickens of 
the Barred Plymouth Rock breed. In 11.82 per cent of first 
spermatocytes and 3.06 per cent of second spermatocytes, there 
is a piece of chromatin similar to that called an X-chromosome 
by Guyer in Langshan males. This is not to be regarded as an 
X-chromosome in Barred Plymouth Rock males, because: 

1. It is present in spermatocytes of both orders. 

2. A statistical study of Barred Plymouth Rock cells in com- 
parison with those pf the hemipteran Philaenus spumarius shows 
that it is present in too few I spermatocytes and in too many II 
spermatocytes, or vice versa. 
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3. It is still present in too few cells, if it should be interpreted 
as one of those rare cases where the odd chromosome divides in 
either the I or II spermatocyte division. 

4. It varies in shape. 

5. It varies in size. 

6. It varies in number. 

7. In no single cell is it of such a shape or size, or in such a 
position, that it could not readily be interpreted as anything 
else than an X-chromosome. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

The photomicrographs of plates 1 and 2 were made with a Leitz oil immersion 
and 6 ocular, and enlarged in the taking so that they give a magnifi(^atioT\ of 1150. 
Those of plate 3 were made with a Ze^s 2 min. objective and 6 ocular, giving a 
magnification of 750. The drawings of plate.s 4 to 6 were made with a camera 
lucida, at the level of the table, and with ay^ oil immersion, and 12 compensating 
ocular, no reduction. Figures 1 to 85 inclusive, both photographs and drawings 
are from smear preparations fixed in Bonin and stained in iron hematoxylin. Fig- 
ures 86 to 91 are of aceto-carrnine preparations. The photographs were made by 
Mr. Royden L, Hammond. 



yiATE 1 


KXPI.AN'ATIOX OF FK.t'RFS 

Fii'.st apermatocyle divisin/t stagen 

1 Equatorial plato with four projecting arms. 

2 a Equatorial plate with one projecting arm, 

2 b ami 2 c .Metaphase spindles, each with a very small separate chromosome. 

3 a Equatorial plate, chromosomes closely massed together, 
b Metajrhase spindle with no A' -chromosome. 

3 c Anaphase with projecting arm at the left pole. 

l E(|uatorial plate with a round chromosome to the left and a rod to the 
right. 

5 Etpiatorial plat(^ with a rod to the right, 
h a Equatorial plat(\ (‘hromosomes much scatttnaai. 

G b .\naphase with no j)o.'=;.sible A'-chroriiosome. 

7 a Equatorial plate, chromosome is fused. 

7 b Equatorial plate, chromosonu's in two nearly equal masses. 

8 a Metaphase spindle with no jtossible A-chroniosuine. 

S 1) E(piatorial plate, large ,s(^l)arate rod, une-tliird the size of whole chromo- 
some mass. 

t) Equatorial plate. E-shaped cliroinosome to right. 

10 Equatorial plate, two separate chromosomes, one round to left, and one 
three-parted to right. 

11a E(iuatorlal plate, one round chromosome to the right. 

11 h E(iuatorial ])late, sejrarate round mass, nne-third the size of the whole 
chromosome mass, 

12 a Equatorial plate, no possible A-chromosome. 

12 b Eiquatorial plate, two se])arate round chromosomes to the right. 
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PLAIE 2 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

IS io 18 a First spermatocyte meiapkase spindles 

13 Extra arm to left toward upper pole, 

14 Small round separate chromosome toward lower pole. 

15 and 16 Round chromosonic projecting from the mass toward the lower pole. 

17 a and b No possible .Y -chromosome present. 

18 a No possible X-chromosome present. 

is b to 21 First spermatocyte anaphases 

18 b Left pole of spindle more clearly in focus than right; at least one of 
three projecting arms at the left has a corresponding arm at the right. 

19 Two projecting arms at upper pole, and one at the lower. 

20 No i>ossible X-chromosome. 

21 Projecting arm at right of both upper and lower poles. 

22 and 23 Secotid spermatocytes 

22 a Equatorial plate, rod to left. 

22 b Metaph.ase spindle, small round projection toward lower pole. 

22 e Equatorial plate, no possible X-chromosorne. 

22 d Equatorial plate, separate round chromosome to Left. 

2,3 a Anaphase, no possible X-chromosome. 

23 b Metaphase spindle, small round projection toward lower pole. 
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PLATE 3 

EXPLAN'ATIOX OF FIGURES 

io $4 F^'rsf sperma(oci/le (/icisions 

111 u .Motai)hjiPF spiiullo, projecting arm toward left pole. 

J4 b Efpiatonal projecting arms. 

25 a bajuatorial plate, no possible A'-chroinosome. 

25 b and e Equatorial plates, mass of chromosomes in two pieces. 

26 a iMjuatorial plate, round chromosome to right. 

26 b Metapliase .spindle, three-parted chromosome toward upper pole. 

27 Equatorial plat(‘, two separate round chromosomes. 

2S a Metaphast' spindh; with round chromosome to the right, and an arm to 
the left. 

28 b Metaphase spindle, one small rountl chromosome to left. 

28 c E(|uatorial plate, three separate round chromosomes. 

20 Metaphase spindle, corresponding projecting arms to tlic right toward 
each polo. 

30 and 31 Melaphase spijidlc, one round chromosome toward lower pole, 

32 Metaphase spindle, projecting arm toward upper pole, and round chromo- 
some toward lower. 

33 Metaphasc spindle, E-shaped chromosome to right. 

34 Anaphase, projecting rod-like arm only at Lower pole. 

35 to 37 Second spermatocyte divisions 

35 a Metai.)hase spindle, no possible A' -chromosome. 

35 b Anaphase, no possible A'-chrornosoine. 

35 a and d Eqii.atoriul plates, out of fo(“Us. 

36 c and e Equatorial plates, no ])ossible Ai-chromosoine. 

30 b Anaphase, no possible A'-chromosomc. 

37 a and c Equatorial plates, o\it of focus. 

37 b Metaphasc spindle, no possible A-chromosome. 

37 d Equatorial ])late. round cliroinosome toward upper side. 
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PLATE 4 

EXPLANATION OE FIGURES 
35 to 53 First spermatocyte equatorial plates 

38 Chromosomes massed with projecting arms. 

39 Chromosomes loosely massed with space in center. 

40 Chromosomes scattered, but still all connected. 

41 Chromosomes massed, with a T-shaped body partially separated to the 
right. 

42 Chromosomes massed, with a three-parted body partially separated to the 
right. 

43 Three-parted separate body, one-third the size of the whole chromosome. 

44 Three-parted separate body, small in proportion to size of whole chromo- 
some plate. 

45 Four-parted separate chromatin body to the right. 

46 T-shaped separate chromatin body to right. 

47 T-shaped separate chromatin body at lower side. 

48 Two separate chromosomes, one round and one T-shaped. 

49 Twm separate chromosomes, one small round one and one rod-shaped. 

50 One round chromosome somewhat separated from the rest. The number 
of chromosomes here might be counted as nine. 

51 One small round separate chromosome to the right. 

52 Two rod shaped chromosomes, one separate and one attached. 

53 Similar to 52, but rods shorter. 
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PLATE 5 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

5 If. io 62 First spermatocyte metaphase spindles 

54 No possible X present, 

55 and 56 Two projecting arms. 

57 One projecting rod toward lower pole. 

58 and 59 Proj ecting round chromosome toward lower pole. 

60 F-shaped chromosome toward lower pole. 

61 F-shaped chromosome toward lower pole and two projecting arms toward 
upper pole. 

62 Four-parted body toward lower pole. 

• 6S to 69 First spermatocyte anaphases 

63 No possible X-chromosome present. 

64 Projecting arm at upper pole. 

65 Projecting rod-Uke arm at lower pole. 

66 Separate four-parted body at upper pole. 

67 to 69 Corresponding projecting arms at both poles. 
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PLATE 6 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

70 to Second spermaiocyie divisions 

70 to 72 Equatorial plates, no separated chromosome. Apparently more 
than one-half as many chromosomes as in I spermatocyte, although counting is 
impossible. 

73 to 77 Equatorial plates, with separated chromosomes, varying in number 
and shape. 

78 and 70 Metaphase spindles, no possible A’’-chromosorae. 

80 and 81 Metaphase spindles, with projecting arms toward lower pole. 

82 Metaphase spindle, one round separate chromosome toward lower pole. 

83 Anaphase, twm separate chromosomes toward lower plate, one round and 
one throe-parted. 

84 Anaphase, no A -chromosome present. 

So First spermatocyte equatorial plate. One of the few cells in the smear 
preparations where it is possible to try to count chromosomes, the number might 
be nine. 

86 to 91 Aceio-carmirt^ preparations 

S6 First spermatocyte equatorial plate, where there are apparently 6 chro- 
mosomes. 

87 First spermatocyte equatorial plate, where there are appi||^ently 7 chro- 
raosomes. 

88 First spermatocyte equatorial plate, where there are apparently 8 chro- 
mosomes. 

89 First spermatocyte equatorial plate, where there are apparently 9 chro- 
mosomes. 

90 Second spermatocyte equatorial plate, wdiere there are apparently 9 chro- 
mosomes. 

91 First spermatocyte anaphase, where there are apparently 9 chromosomes 
at each pole. 
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INTRODUCTION ■ 

The radiations of radium have been used as a stimulus to proto- 
plasmic activities from the time they were first discovered. The 
early experiments were made with little knowledge of the nature 
of the stimulus and with none whatever as to its probable effect on 
living matter. It was found that the rays affecte^the tissues in 
very different ways, acting as a stimulus to growth in some tissues, 
and as an inhibitor in others. Thus, seedlings have, in some in- 
stances, been accelerated in growth, and the action of certain 
enzymes (pepsin, diastase, ^tc.) favored by exposure to the rays. 
On the other hand, an exposure to radium produces a marked 
retardation in the growth of certain tissues and a characteristic 
degeneration in some of the cell constituents. The latter effects 
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are found chiefly in the rapidly growing structures, such as em- 
bryonic or regenerating tissue. The nature of the injury has 
been studied particularly in the former type, and the generaliza- 
tions made on the effect of radium radiations have been based 
chiefly on such investigations. A study of the cytological detafls 
of the changes thu.s brought about has been the point at issue in 
the most recent studies on this subject and is the object of the 
present investigation. 

THE NATURE OF THE RADIUM RADIATIONS 

A discussion of the nature of the radium radiations need not 
be entered into fully in this paper. It may be mentioned simply 
that the three types of rays apparently produce rather different 
effects. The alpha rays, which fbrm the greatest part of the 
energy given off, are wholly shut out by the glass or mica screens 
which are usually arranged for the protection of the salt. As 
the apparatus used in the following experiments and in the in- 
vestigations of all those who used living tissues as an object for 
study effectually screened the alpha rays, they may be disre- 
garded in this discussion. The beta and gamma raffe are able to 
penetrate thin glass, but their activity is greatly diminished in 
the transit. Their effect on protoplasmic activities is, in general, 
an injurious one, although Congdon (T2) found some evidence of 
acceleration in the rate of development in the eggs of Drosophila 
due to the secondary gamma rays. In this case only the eggs 
which received a very weak stimulus were accelerated. The 
injurious effects found by practically all observers will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

IllSTOlUCAL REVIEW 

It has been found that different tissues show a great diversity 
in the nature of their response to the radiations of radium. Thus, 
the spermatogonia and the sperm atocj^es in the testis of the rat 
may be killed or greatly injured while the surrounding Sertoli 
cells and the connective tissue show no effects whatever. The 
same is true for ova and the follicle cells. Kbrnicke (^05) who 
exposed to radium the growing root tips of Lilium for periods of 
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one hour to three days, found that the most noticeable effect was 
on the nucleus of the cells, the protoplasm apparently undergoing 
no change. The chromatin was clumped together, and in some 
cases formed a homogeneous ball. He also found in the tetrad 
cells a great number of small nuclei, and many extra-nuclear 
nucleoh. 

Guilleminot (’08) found similar changes. With intense ra- 
diation (200 mg. of the pure bromide) the nucleus of the po«llen 
grain lost all power of division after the fertilization of the o\aile. 
With weaker stimulus the resulting embryo was small and ab- 
normal in various respects. If the stimulus is applied during 
fertilization the injurious effect appears early in ‘development, 
and the plant is unable to repair the injury. If the adult tissue 
.of the plant is exposed, very little effect can be noted. 

Experiments on the effect of radiations on the germ cells and 
on the fertilized egg have been carried on by numerous observers. 
The first of these was Bohn (’03) who used the frog and sea- 
urchin as the basis of investigations. In general he found that 
the radiations produce a retarding and injurious effect on the 
early development of both of these forms. On exposing sea- 
urchin sperm he found that they very soon lost their motility and 
failed to fertihze the eggs, a fact not borne out by the experiments 
of G. Hertwig in the case of Parechinus miliaris, or by my own 
on Arbacia punctulata. 

Perthes (’04) has described similar effects of radiation on the 
fertilized eggs of Ascaris megalocephala. Schaper (’04) and 
Levy (’06) have described the abnormal larvae arising from the 
radiated, fertilized frog’s egg. The abnormalities consisted in 
the peculiar shape of the larvae, and the pathological condition of 
the nervous system. The vascular system also was ifmch injured. 
Schaper believed that the abnormalities in the embryo were 
due in a large measure to the destructive action of radium radia- 
tions on the yolk, the lecithin being destroyed through the ioniz- 
ing effect of the radiations. This theory, first proposed by 
Schwarz (’03), will be discussed later. 

Bardeen ^1) has found that X rays (which are similar to the 
gamma rays of radium) produce a marked effect on both eggs and 
sperm cells of frogs so that they give rise to abnormalities. The 
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radiation of the egg produces a greater injurious effect than that 
of the sperm. In early cleavage susceptibility of the cells is 
increased, but in later stages he found, in common with many 
other observers, that the susceptibility is greatly diminished, 

A more critical examination of the effect on the embryo of 
radiatirig the germ cells has been made by 0. and G. Hertwig who 
also used the frog as a basis of investigation. In four series of 
experiments they exposed first the fertilized eggs (A series) ; the 
sperm {B series); the unfertilized egg (C ‘series); and both eggs 
and sperm before fertilization (D series). In general they found 
that the exposure of the egg or sperm alone produced smaller 
abnormalities* than the exposure of the fertilized egg. In 
the A series and in the D series the development was affected in 
proportion to the length of exposure and the intensity of the* 
radiation. The same is true, up to a certain point, for the B and 
C series. But if the sperm or the egg is exposed for a long time 
the resulting embryo is fairly normal. In such cases, according 
to 0. and G. Hertwig, development is parthenogenetic, since the 
sperm nucleus never becomes- a part of the cleavage nucleus, but 
serves merely to initiate development. The same^is true when 
the egg is radiated. The sperm nucleus and not the egg nucleus 
is active. 

The embryos developing after the various types of treatment 
show characteristic abnormalities. Gastrulation may be very 
abnormal and the older embryos much bent, as described by 
Schaper ('04). The internal structures also show great changes. 
Most seriously affected is the nervous system in which the cells are 
abnormal and the nuclei broken into granules. The blood system 
also is injured. Physiological abnormalities are as marked as 
the morpholifgical. Growth is greatly retarded, due to the slow^ 
rate of cell division. Though the muscles develop they are 
paralized for lack of an adequate nervous system. The nuclear 
disturbances in the affected cells are similar to those found by 
earlier investigators, but the plasma of the cells appears to be 
unchanged. 

A further study of the exact nature of the injury teethe nucleus 
has been made by P. Hertwig (’ll) and G. Hertwig (’12). The 
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former found that the fertilized egg of Ascaris megalocephala, 
after exposure to radium, shows much the same type of abnor- 
mality that had been observed by others, namely, that the chro- 
matin alone is affected, being broken up into numerous irregu- 
lar granules. In division these granules are not exactly equally 
divided, but part go to one blastomere and part to the other. The 
astral system and the plasma are not affected at all. Miss Hert- 
wig concludes that the effect of the radium radiations is a direct 
one on the chromatin, and not indirect, as Schwartz and Schaper 
claimed. 

G. Hertwig (T2) has studied the effect of fertilizing the normal 
s,ea urchin egg with radiated sperm. The sperm/emains active 
after twelve hours of intense radiation. But such sperm, even 
though motile and able to penetrate the egg, is incapable, in 
many instances, of fusing with the egg nucleus. Inside the egg 
it remains as a compact mass near the latter which divides, being 
provided with centrosomes derived from the sperm. In some 
instances it may become involved as a foreign body in the spindle 
of the dividing egg nucleus, in which case it causes abnormalities 
in the distribution and form of the egg chromosomes. In divi- 
sion it usually goes to one blastomere, and in later divisions may 
operate to produce very abnormal mitoses resulting in an abnormal 
larva. In other instances it may fuse with the egg nucleus but 
even then it behaves abnormally and is eliminated during the 
subsequent divisions. The main point is that the embryos aris- 
ing from this treatment are parthenogenetic. Thus cytological 
study has confirmed his earlier hypothesis based- on the experi- 
ments with the frog’s egg. 

Since there is no visible evidence that the protoplasm of the 
sperm or fertilized egg has been injured, the Hertwigs conclude 
that only the chromatin is affected. This conclusion is supported 
by the fact that the harmful effect of the radiations is much great- 
er in the fertiUzed egg, with twice as much chromatin, than in the 
normal egg fertilized by radiated sperm. 

Two hypotheses have been advanced to explain the phenomena 
that have been described. The first, proposed by Schwarz (’04) was 
based on the fact that egg yolk is decomposed by exposure to the 
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radium radiations, Although the matter was not chemically 
determined, it seemed probable that the lecithin was broken up 
into cholin and tri-methyl-amine and other end products of leci- 
thin decomposition. Lecithin has been found by many investi- 
gators in all cells, especially in egg yolk, spermatozoa, pollen 
cells, plant spores, growing buds, and in all rapidly growing tissue. 
If then, it is destroyed such cells must necessarily be unfavorably 
affected. 

Against this hypothesis can be raised a number of objections. 
In the spermatozoon there can be very little lecithin, and any 
amount that is destroyed would be so small as to be nearly negli- 
gible. Yet H^rtwig has stated that exposure of frog sperm for 
one minute is sufficient to produce some abnormality in the em- 
bryo. It is hard to imagine that this is due to the amount of leci- 
thin decomposed in so brief a period. On the other hand, the egg 
contains a relatively enormous quantity, so that the effect should 
be correspondingly greater, yet such is not the case in the frog. 
The experiments of Bardeen show only a slightly greater injury 
when the egg is exposed. It is also found that the fertilized egg, 
when T'adiated, develops very abnormally even though the expo- 
sure is brief. These facts indicate that the lecithin hypothesis 
cannot explain all of the phenomena although the decomposition 
of the lecithin under radiation is an actual fact. 

The second hypothesis, advanced by 0. Ilertwig is called by 
it# propounder a 'Biological hypothesis’ although fundamentally 
chemical in its nature. It is assumed that the radium radiations 
affect only the chromatin and that all the abnormalities that 
result from radiations arise in consequence to the injury to that 
substance. The chromatin, under the influence of the radiations 
produces a 'contagium vivo’ which acts like a living ferment in 
that it increases at each cell division. Thus an originally small 
amount generated in the sperm will make itself felt after many 
elea\'ages, while a large amount generated in the fertilized egg 
will produce abnormalities almost at once. In cases in which the 
spermatozoa have been radiated for a long time it is assumed that 
the 'contagium vivo’ has increased to such an extent that it has 
killed itself and at the same time affected the dividing power of 
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the chromatin. The destruction of the poison by prolongedi ra- 
diation makes it possible for the egg to develop parthenogeneti- 
cally. When the fertilized egg is radiated enough poison is gen- 
erated to prevent cell division entirely. 

There is no doubt that some substance is stimulated to activity 
under the influence of radium radiations which acts like a poison 
in that it produces the apparent abnormalities, and that this sub- 
stance is intimately connected with the nucleus. But to call this 
substance a ^contagium vivo’ and to endow it with the property 
of producing the observed results does not aid in the solution of 
the problem. The solution must be fundamentally chemical in 
nature, even though the precise reactions involved cannot now be 
discovered. 

The following investigation was made to find how the early 
development of the egg is affected by radium radiations when (1) 
the sperm is exposed; (2) when the egg is exposed; and (3) when 
the egg is exposed immediately after insemination. The problem 
was suggested by Prof. T. H, Morgan, to whom' I take pleasure 
in expressing my thanks. 


METHODS 

Nereis limbata was used in these experiments. In its sexual 
phase it can be obtained in great numbers during the summer 
months at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. This material has a 
great advantage in that practically 100 per cent of the eggs 
segment and develop normally under appropriate conditions, 
showing great regularity in the rate of development. The sex- 
ually mature individuals swarm in great numbers at the surface 
of the water on dark evenings, and can be kept, with proper pre- 
cautions for many hours before they discharge their sexual prod- 
ucts. For each experiment the eggs of two females were used. 
It was found necessary to work with small quantities of eggs since 
the jelly which the eggs extrude at the time of insemination is very 
mucilaginous and tends to mat together, in which event the eggs 
fail to develop normally. To prevent this it is necessary to stir 
them frequently during the first fifteen minutes, at the end of 
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whih time the jelly loses its sticky character. The eggs were 
killed in Meves’ modification of Flemming's fluid. The sections • 
were cut 5 ^ in thickness and stained with iron hematoxylin. 

THE NORMAL DP:VELOPMENT OF NEREIS 

The normal fertilization of Nereis has been described by Lil- 
lie (T2) so that an extended account here is unnecessary. My 
obsefvations are in every respect in accord with his. The follow- 
ing is a greatly abridged history of the fertilization phenomena in 
which only the more important events are mentioned. 

As soon as the successful spermatozoon ^Is implanted in the egg 
membrane it loses its motility and remains exterior to the egg for 
about fifty minutes. Very shortly . after its implantation the, 
cortical zone of colloidal material in the egg begins to be extruded, 
forming a thick jelly which, as it flows out, pushes away all the 
spermatozoa except the implanted one. The surface of the egg 
just beneath the perforatorium of the sperm now rises up in the 
form of a cone (fig. 1). The fertilization cone thus formed soon 
sinks, drawing with it the sperm which consequently comes to lie 
in a depression of the vitelline membrane. The cone, in the 
meantime has taken a deep stain and is a conspicuous object at 
the periphery of the egg. About fifty minutes after insemination 
the cone begins to move inwardly toward the center of the egg 
puJIing with it the sperm head, which, as a consequence of being 
drawn through the membrane, assumes a band-like appearance, 
(fig. 2). The middle piece and the tail are left behind. The 
cone, followed by the sperm head, now moves deeper into the egg 
and revolves through 180° so that the sperm head is in front. The 
cone is left behind, at this stage while the sperm nucleus moves 
forward. At this time a sperm aster develops (fig. 3) . Later 
this structure divides unequally, the two asters thus arising form- 
ing the cleavage asters. As the sperm head advances the chrom- 
atin becomes vacuolated and later breaks up into the haploid 
number of karyomeres. These gradually fuse, the chromatin 
spinning out into a delicate spireme. At this time the sperm 
nucleus is ready to fuse with the egg nucleus (fig. 4). 
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In the meantime, the polar bodies have been extruded and the . 
egg nucleus, at fir^ very small after the running together of the 
vesicular chromosomes remaining after the second maturation 
division, now enlarges. The chromatin forms at first into kary- 
omeres, just as in the case of the sperm nucleus, and then spins 
out into a delicate spireme. The two germ nuclei now fuse. The 
spiremes thicken and break up into chromosomes, which, after the 
first cleavage, become vesicular and finally run together forming 
the typical resting nucleus of the blastomeres. 

The early cleavage needs no description, but a few typical 
stages that have been fhosen arbitrarily for purposes of compari- 
son with the abnormal larvae will be mentioned. In ten hours 
(depending somewhat on the temperature) the embryo acquires 
the protrochal band of cilia and begins to swim about actively. 
Green pigment at the posterior end develops in about fifteen to 
eighteen- hours. In thirty five hours reddish brown pigment 
develops just back of the protrochal ciliary ring. A little later 
the first setae appear. At sixty hours the setae are in two pairs 
and soon after become jointed. The thii’d pair also develops at 
about this time. One hundred hours after fertilization the palps 
are formed, and the whole embryo is markedly segmented. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

a. The fertilization of normal eggs by radiated spermatozoS 

The spermatozoa of Nereis show remarkable vitality under very 
adverse conditions. If they are taken from a freshly caught, 
vigorous male and kept without admixture with sea water, they 
will remain alive for upwards of -fifteen hours, and at the end of 
that time will fertilize fresh eggs in a normal mannerj the embryos 
arising from such a union showing no marked abnormalities. 
They can live for a short time in practically fresh water, a fact 
that renders the sterilization of pipettes a troublesome process. 
If pure sperm be diluted with sea water the spermatozoa die 
within a few hours. 

The fresh spermatozoa, as free from sea water as possible, were 
exposed by putting a small drop of the fluid iii a thin walled glass 
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vialT)f such a size that it exactly fitted into the depression in the 
capsule in which the radium salt was held. The radium in this 
experiment was equal to 4 mg. of the pure bromide. The drop of 
spermatozoa was so spread out on the bottom of the vial that it 
formed a thin layer, all parts of which must have received equal 
radiation. A control experiment w'as made by putting another 
small drop into a similar vial which was placed near the other, 
but screened from it by two sheets of lead. As a rule, the sper- 
matozoa Were radiated for at least twelve hours, for it was found 
that shorter exposures produced very slight effects. After so long 
a treatment the motility of the spermatozoa seemed to be un- 
changed. Indeed' they showed no si^s whatever by which to 
distinguish them from the control or from perfectly fresh sper- 
matozoa. These results are in accord with the statements of G. 
Hertwig (T2) in regard to the spermatozoa of sea urchins. 

The phenomena of fertilization that can be observed in the 
living egg are normal. Great numbers of spermat 9 zoa collect 
at the periphery of the eggs and can be seen to be pushed away by 
the gradual outflow of jelly which forms as soon as the successful 
spermatozoon is implanted in the egg membrane. If india ink 
is added to the water it becomes evident that no jelly is extruded 
at the point of attachment, the spermatozoon appearing to lie at 
the apex of a cone of ink which marks the region where the jelly 
is lacking. The time elapsing between the addition of the sperm 
and the outflow of jelly appears to be normal. Soon after the 
implantation of the spermatozoon the fertilization cone develops, 
reaching up to the surface of the egg membrane just below the 
point of attachment. The further progress of the fertilization 
phenomena can be seen best in sections. 

Eggs killed thirty minutes after insemination show the sper- 
matozoon, entirely normal in appearance, still external to the 
egg, with the perforatorium extending through the egg and into 
the substance of the fertilization cone. A little later the cone 
is retracted, pulling with it the sperm head and egg membrane 
so that the latter forms a small depression in which the former 
lies. Then the sperm head begins to be drawn out, penetrating 
further into the cone, and developing about its perforatorium 
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the usual attachment granules. The cone itself develops iiurinany, 
and its behavior in drawing in the spermatozoon is normal. 

When the sperm head is in the process of being drawn in by the 
fertilization cone the first abnormality makes its appearance; 
The chromatin of the head, instead of forming an unbroken band, 
as in the normal process may now become broken up into irreg- 
ular masses (fig. 6). Occasionally, in the normal sperm head as it 
is drawn through the egg membrane, one finds some evidence 
of segmentation, but in no case is there so marked a breaking 
up of the chromatin as is found here. About 10 per cent of the 
eggs show this abnormality. 

From this stage the subsequent behavior of the sperm heads 
may differ. The further entrance and development of the sperm 
nucleus may be. normal, or the sperm may entirely fail to gain 
further entrance. In the first case, the sperm head, preceded by 
the fertilization cone, penetrates further into the egg, revolving 
meanwhile. After complete revolution the sperm aster develops. 
The division of the sperm centrosome was found in only a few 
instances, but was normal when found. The chromatin becomes 
vacuolated and later forms into the haploid number of karyomeres. 
At this stage it may normally fuse with the egg nucleus, or else 
undergo a curious development which results in its failure to fuse 
with the latter. When fusion occurs the cleavage nucleus divides 
normally with twenty-eight chromosomes present. There is, 
then, either a complete fusion with subsequent normal division, 
or else no fusion at all, and no division of either germ nucleus. 

In the latter instaiices the germ nuclei remain in the karyomore 
stage. The sperm asters which at first are present now gradually 
dwindle and finally disappear altogether. Figure 7 illustrates this 
point. The two asters are hardly as large as the smaller of the 
original sperm asters. At this time the egg aster has normally 
disappeared. This case and others to be described are not due to 
polyspermy, for such eggs are readily recognizable. The number 
of karyomeres present also shows that only one sperm has entered. 
Figure 8 shows an egg in which no trace of astral radiations can be 
found. There are many such eggs in the preparations. The 
action of the radiation on the sperm, then, has been to prevent 
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not only its own dev’^elopment, but that of the egg nucleus also. 
The number of vesicles and karyomeres differ considerably. 
Normally there should be at most four or five vesicles with 
twenty-eight karyomeres. Frequently the number# of vesicles 
may be as high as twenty. The appearance of such eggs recalls 
the condition described by Lillie (^02) in the fertilised egg of 
Chaetopterus which had been treated with KCl solutions of vary- 
ing concentrations. He found that the nucleus broke up into 
many fragments which were distributed irregularly through 
the protoplasm, and were never gathered up into a single nucleus 
agi^in. Each particle of chromatin was surrounded by a vacuole 
of liquified protoplasm. The appearance is similar in many 
respects to that found in Nereis, although the mode of formation 
of the vacoules is entirely different. Whether both of the germ 
nuclei are concerned in this process or only one, cannot be defi- 
nitely settled. The presence of no extra asters shows that if the 
sperm nucleus has divided the chromatin only has been con- 
cerned.^ In view of G. Hertwig's experiments on the sea urchin, 
in which the egg nucleus divided without fusing with the sperm 
nucleus, it seems reasonable to suppose that in Nereis also the egg 
nucleus divides by itself. But here the division is very abnormal, 
being due to something evidently brought in by the sperm. 

The second class of abnormalities is caused by the failure of the 
sperm nucleus to enter the egg. There is always a fairly large 
number of abnormalities of this type in material treated in the 
way indicated, and each egg presents practically the same appear- 
ance. It should be mentioned at the outs*t that this condition 
is found, though rarely, in the controls. 

Although the spermatozoa that have been radiated are as active 
as those in the controls yet some of them fail to effect a complete 
entrance into the egg. The actual attachment of the spennato- 
zoon is undoubtedly due to its own activity, but its subsequent 
entrance into the protoplasm of the egg is due to the activity of 
the egg itself. It may be inferred, therefore, that the sperm does 
not, in these cases, call out the proper stimulus for the complete 
reaction. The egg is able to draw the sperm head in for a short 
distance only. The details of the entrance of such a sperm are 
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as follows: The moment the perforatorium becomes implanted 
in the egg membrane there occurs the usual outflow of* jelly. 
Beneath the perforatorium there forms the usual darkly staining 
^ea of pit)toplasm. The fertilization cone rises to meet the 
point of attachment, then sinks, pulling the sperm head with it. 
But as the chromatin is pulled out it is seen to be broken up into 
irregular masses, a condition not seen in the controls. In some . 
instances the band appears to be continuous, but arranged in a 
bead like fashion. Thus far, then, the effect of the spermatozoon 
on the egg has been merely to fail to elicit the full response by 
which it should be engulfed in the egg. 

During this period the*egg gives off the two polar bodies in a 
normal manner. But when the egg nucleus begins its recon- 
struction, it fails to develop in the usual way. The chromosomes 
increase somewhat in size, and each becomes surrounded by a 
deeply staining, granular matrix. The chromatin appears nor- 
mal^ The matrix stains about as deeply as the fertilization cone. 
Each chromosome, surrounded by the matrix, lies in a clear, non- 
staining vacuole. Occasionally they can be seen to be segmented, 
a condition not seen in the control. In such eggs there is a 
total absence of astral radiations. The egg aster disappears very 
early, and the sperm aster never develops- because the sperm is 
still entirely exterior to the egg. 

The development of the egg nucleus in such a manner is not 
due to any poison injected into the egg by the radiated spermato- 
zoon, but rather to the failure of the sperm head to enter. That 
this is true may beiinferred from the experiments on partial fer- 
tilization made by Lillie (’12). These consisted of centrifuging 
the fertilized egg at such times that the attached spermatozoon, 
still external to the egg membrane, was removed wholly or in 
part. In the former case, when no chromatin was introduced, 
the eggs extruded the jelly and extruded both polar bodies. But 
the egg nucleus, instead of forming a typical vesicle with karyo- 
meres, failed entirely to develop, the chromosomes lying free in 
the protoplasm. Around each chromosome was a darkly stain- 
ing matrix, evidently corresponding to the chromosomal vesicle, 
through no vesicular wall was formed. This condition is an 
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exact picture of that found in eggs in which the radiated sperma- 
tozoon has failed to enter. 

It is evident, then, that the radiation of the spermatozoa is 
not responsible for the peculiar development of the e^g nucleus. 
Nor is the failure of the sperm to set up an appropriate reaction 
in the egg which should ensure its entrance an effect of the radi- 
ations per se. For the same condition is occasionally found in 
the controls. Probably any treatment which changes the sper- 
matozoa would bring about the same result. 

To sum up the results of this experiment, it may be said that 
the abnormal spermatozoa can be divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the reactions they initiate in the egg. Those of the 
first class are able to activate the egg normally and are conse- 
quently drawn into the egg protoplasm; those of the second class 
are able to produce this result only in part. The spermatozoa 
of the first class induce the normal extrusion of the jelly, and the 
formation of the fertilization cone, but they fail to develop, the 
normal cleavage asters and fail to fuse with the egg nucleus. The 
second class of spermatozoa bring about the normal extrusion of 
the jelly, and the formation of the fertilization cone, but cannot 
stimulate the egg sufficiently to cause it to draw them in. This 
defect results in the abnormal development of the egg nucleus. 
It cannot be said that these spermatozoa are injured in the chrom- 
atin alone unless it is held that any process that weakens their 
vitality acts specifically on the chromatin. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the chromatin is actually injured. This experiment 
shows that when failure of the nuclei to fuse occurs, the egg does 
not develop at all, thus differing radically from the sea urchin egg 
under similar conditions. 

h. The subsequent development of eggs fertilised by radiated 
sperm 

Cell division in the majority of eggs is normal, although usu- 
ally somewhat delayed. The chromosomes split in the normal 
manner and form vesicles at the telophase. Later the vesicles 
fuse to form the resting nucleus. No irregular mitoses were 
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found. Those eggs in which the germ nuclei fail to fuse do not 
dmde. 

The first striking abnormality in the growing embryos appears 
when they are about twenty hours old. At this time the pro- 
trochal band of cilia and the green pigment at the posterior end 
are wholly lacking. Such embryos are of normal shape, but 
remain motionless, while the others in the dish are swimming 
actively about. In twenty-eight hours some are still lacking in 
ciliation, while others have developed the ciliary ring, which 
shows characteristic abnormalities in the distribution of the cilia. 
Instead of being in a continuous band, they occur in patches 
scattered irregularly. Such embryos swim slowly, and with a 
curious uneven motion, pursuing a devious course. In forty- 
eight hours, when the control embryos are well provided with 
green and red pigment and swimming vigorously at the surface, 
the radium embryos are still unpigmented, or else have the pig- 
ment broken up into small patches. The ciliation is still abnor- 
mal. The motion is consequently .abnormal, the embryos tum- 
bling over and over, or taking a spiral course, turning on their long 
axis. In seventy-eight hours a few of the embryos develop setae 
and pigment, but both are abnormal. The setae rarely grow 
out to full length, and are irregularly distributed. The majority 
of the embryos that have survived as long as this remain in about 
the same condition that they showed at thirty hours. 

This mode of development occurs occasionally in the controls, 
especially if the conditions of growth are unfavorable, but never 
in as large proportions as among the radium embryos. Unfavor- 
able conditions obtain if many eggs are allowed to develop in 
a small amount of water, or if they become matted together 
after fertilization. If eggs are compressed under a coverglass 
during early cleavage they develop precisely the same type of 
abnormalities. 

In these embryo3»the effect of the injured spermatozoon remains 
latent for many hours, and is displayed for the first tune when the 
embryo begins to differentiate the pigment and the cilia, and 
begins to grow notably in size. 
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■€. The development of eggs radiated before feftilization with 
fresh sperm 

In the second series of experiments the unfertilized eggs were 
placed in a few drops of water in a watch glass. The glass tube 
containing the radium was about 1 cm, in diameter and 1.5 cm. 
in length. When this tube was set down into the water, the sur- 
face tension of the water was sufficient to draw the eggs up along 
the ddes of the tube, thus distributing them fairly evenly, and 
ensuring an equal amount of radiation. Control eggs were treated 
in the same way except that the glass capsule, similar to the 
radium capsule was empty. In all of these experinaents small 
quantities of eggs were used. 

The unfertilized eggs, after two hours exposure to the radium 
rays show no change in appearance. The germinal vesicle and 
the alveolar layer are intact. High magnificatiqi shows no 
alteration in the protoplasm, or in the oil and yolk spheres. When 
such eggs are inseminated with fresh sperm many immediately 
throw off the jelly in a normal fashion. As a consequence the 
alveolar layer quickly disappears. The jelly is apparently normal 
in consistency, and loses its mucilaginous character in about 
fifteen minutes, just as with normal eggs. 

A considerable number of eggs, however, fail to extrude the 
jelly at once and consequently cannot push away the great quan- 
tity of spermatozoa that surround them, as can the normal eggs. 
Polyspermy results in such cases, many eggs being penetrated by 
a dozen sperm heads. Sections of such eggs show the alveolar 
layer still intact (fig. 9). This layer presents a fairly normal 
appearance, with alveoli closely crowded together, but not always 
radially arranged. Typically it extends entirely around the egg, 
and is about six or seven fi in diameter. But in these eggs it is 
very unevenly distributed, being sometimes absent altogether 
from one side, and massed in a thick layer on the other. There 
is no definite place at which the layer collects in these eases. 

The egp showing this peculiarity are uniformly larger than nor- 
mal, the increased diameter being due to the greater width of the 
♦alveolar layer which varies from eight to fifteen m in thickness. 
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When massed at'*one point it exceeds this limit. The explanation 
for this phenomenon is not known. According to Lillie, the 
extrusion of the jelly takes place when the spermatozoon be- 
comes implanted. As the jelly diffuses outward sea water passes in 
to take its place, so that the original size of the egg is maintained. 
If this is true, it may be that the sea water has entered faster 
than the jelly has been extruded, and consequently, the whole 
layer increases in width. However, this does not explai^i the 
fact that the alveolar layer is unevenly distributed. 

The increased size of the cortical layer does not persist as 
measurements show. Within seventy minutes after fertilization 
it has decreased noticeably, and after eighty minutes has dis- 
appeared altogether. The following figures are average measure- 
ments of a large number of eggs. 

Normal Radiated 

45 minuteJ^fter insemination 10(> X Uo X 105|ix 

60 minutes after insemination 105 X 87/i 111 X 

70 minutes after insemination 105 X 90^ 107 X 9.5 m 

80 minutes after insemination 104 X 91 m 105 X 04m 

It is thus seen that before the first division, which occurs in 
about ninety minutes, the eggs are of normal size. Sections show 
that the alveolar layer by that time has entirely disappeared, 
except in the few cases in which fertilization did not occur. 

In the control series the alveolar layer is extruded at once and 
nothing is seen of it inside the egg forty-five minutes after insem- 
ination. The germinal vesicle also breaks down soon after the 
extrusion of the jelly. I found no exception to this. But in the 
radiated eggs the vesicle shows some curious modifications in 
behavior. It may break down at once even though the alveolar 
layer is still present, or it may remain intact for a considerable 
period. In the former case, the chromatin, which, during the 
process of dissolution of the nuclear membrane has collected in 
the form of chrom^jsomes, is left free in the protoplasm. If the 
Vesicle remains entire, the chromatin, which is now in granules, 
collects along the periphery, just beneath the membrane. This 
is the normal condition for it at this period. Occasionally the 
granules collect in the form of chromosomes which are scattered 
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through the nucleus suspended m a delicate non-staining network. 
After a time (varying in different eggs from forty to eighty 
minutes) the vesicle breaks down, and the subsequent history of 
the chromatin is the same as in the case of eggs in which it disap- 
peared at once. Its dissolution is apparently independent of the 
presence of the alveolar layer. Here^ then, is a case in which the 
chromatin is not visibly affected by the radium radiations but the 
protoplasmic activities are much modified, although the structure 
of the protoplasm itself remains unchanged in appearance. This 
fact is in opposition to Hertwig^s view that only the chromatin 
elements are affected by the rays. 

The mode of entrance of the spermatozoon into eggs which re- 
tain their alveolar layer is considerably modified from the normal. 
The fertilization cone rises up under the point of attachment of 
the perforatorium as usual, and later sinks into the egg, pulling 
the sperm head with it. But it takes no stain at al^ ' figure 12 
shows an egg killed forty-five minutes after fertilization. The 
spermatozoon has become implanted in the egg membrane, and 
has begun to penetrate a short distance into the alveolar layer. 
No cone is seen. A later stage is shown in figure 10 in which the 
alveolar layer is still intact and is wider than nonnal. The sperm 
heads have penetrated ’nearly their entire length. They never 
completely enter the protoplasmic area of the egg, but remain in 
the alveolar layer until it is extruded, at which time some, of them 
continue their course inward. Intermediate stages in this 
process have not been found. It may be inferred that the 
sperms ^enter entirely since at the time that Jthe cortical layer is 
extruded (in about eighty minutes) none can be found exterior to 
Hie egg, while within many may be found in various stages of 
development. . 

The process of maturation in those eggs which fail- to extrude 
the alveolar layer at once is much modified. The germinal vesi- 
cle disappears normally in the great majority of Qa$es. The 
chromatin, now free in the protoplasm, may move toward the 
animal pole where the spindle normally should form, or it may 
remain in the interior of the egg. Figure 11 shows a case in point. 
The chromosomevS are ill-formed, show no particular arrangement 
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and are deep in tte egg. Careful search has not revealed any 
asters or spindle fibets. In figure 12 the spindles have formed, 
as well as the chromosomes, but the asters are lacking. Here, 
too, the spindle forms in the center of the egg. There are other 
cases in which very small asters are present, with fairly normal 
chromosomes. Occasionally figures like figure 13 occur, in which 
the achromatic portion of the figure is normal, but the chromo- 
somes are segmented. A more normal type is seen in figure* 14. 
The normal condition seems to be due to the fact that the alveolar 
layer has been extruded at the periphery nearest to the spindle, 
allowing the usual relation to obtain between the protoplasm 
and the sea water in the egg protoplasm. 

In a majority of cases, however, the alveolar layer is extruded 
normally. In all instances the spermatozoa may enter normally 
or may sho^ a characteristic abnormality, which, curiously 
enough, is similar to a condition found in normal eggs fertilized 
by radiated sperm. It consists in the failure of the fertilization 
cone to stain the usual dark color. Figure 15 shows such a con- 
dition. It will be noticed that the. sperm is normally implanted 
and has abeady become anchored in the substance of the cone 
by minute attachment granules. The cone itself is transparent, 
and traversed by a delicate achromatic network. Immediately 
around it the protoplasm is of normal appearance. Later the 
cone sinks into the protoplasm in the normal manner, pulling with 
it the sperm head. The non-staining quality apparently has no 
effect on its function. 

Lillie suggests that the normal deep stain of the cone is due to 
a coagulating fluid injected by the sperm into the egg through the 
perforatorium. If this is true we have another evidence that th^ 
chemical reactions of the egg protoplasm, have been changed by 
the radiation. 

» The formation of the first polar body may be very abnormal, 
but the abnormalities concern chiefly the achromatic portions of 
the spindle. As a rule the chromatin is but slightly affected. 
Figure 16 shows a well marked tri-aster with large centrosomes 
which are abnormal in size. It will be noticed that the chromo- 
somes, even in the minutest details of splitting are perfectly nor- 
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mal This condition can hardly be interpreted as a first and 
second polar division combined, since it occurs much earlier than 
the normal time for the latter. The distribution of the chromo- 
somes shows also that the two lower asters do not represent the 
second spindle. The sperm is still exterior. Figure 17 is more 
normal, having but two asters. The spindle has not revolved, as 
it should have done at this time. The normal figures are at the 
telophase of the first polar spindle. • The asters arc of normal size 
and appearance, and the chromosomes show no abnormality of any 
sort. It is curious that they have taken up a position outside of 
the spindle, more or less in the place which they should occupy if 
the spindle had revolved. 

There are many other abnormalities in the formation of the 
spindle, but the examples given are typical. In practically no 
case in which the spindle forms do the chromosomes show any 
abnormality. 

The second polar spindle may be entirely suppressed or may 
develop abnormally in several respects. When the first polar 
body is not extruded, the second also may fail to be given off. 

^ Figure 18 shows what is evidently a second maturation. The egg 
was killed eighty minutes after insemination, at a time when the 
control eggs had already extruded the second polar body, and 
possessed a well developed egg nucleus. The spindles are normal 
in general appearance, but abnormally small, and placed in the 
center of the egg. If is difficult to say what would be the future 
history of such an eg^. Evidently the polar bodies will not be 
extruded. Figure 19 shows a similar case except that the spindles 
are larger. It will be noticed that one of the sperm asters has 
formed before the revolution of the sperm head and cone, an 
unusual occurrence. 

It is evident, then, that the injury done by the radium has 
affected both the chromatin and the protoplasm, particularly 
the latter. When the alveolar layer is not extruded the astral 
systems are abnormal and consequently the chromosomes. In 
such cases it is difficult to say how far the chromatin has been 
injured. 
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After the mattiration period the. remaining chromatin collects 
in one or more large vesicles of normal appearance. Occasionally 
the number of such vesicles may be very large and the karyomeres 
very numerous. The extra number may be due to the fact that 
the polar bodies have not been extruded^ so that there is much 
extra chromatin. The subsequent behavior of these vesicles 
differs accordingly to whether they fuse with the sperm nucleus or 
not. In the former case the fusion may be entirely normal, 
and the subsequent division perfectly regular. Or the cleavage 
nucleus may never divide, but, on the contrary, increase consider- 
ably in size until it is nearly half as large as the germinal vesicle. 
The chromatin, in the meantime, breaks up into minute granules 
and passes out from the nucleus into the surrounding protoplasm. 
Figure 20 shows such an instance. The nuclear wall displays no 
breaks through which the granules might have passed out bodily. 

Such a condition might be explained on the basis that the egg 
chromatin had been injured by the radiations and had formed, as 
a result, a poison, which affects the sperm chromatin. The general 
effect of the radiation is to cause the chromatin to break up 
into granules. This is the explanation suggested by G. Hertwig^ 

If the sperm nucleus does not fuse with the egg nucleus it fails 
to develop past the spireme stage, and in many cases does not 
develop even as far as that. Up to this time it has behaved 
normally. Even when many sperms enter (fig. 19) each one 
pursues the normal course in the egg. In figure 21 are shown two 
sperm nuclei in several separate vesicles, in which the karyomeres 
have fused and commenced to draw out into sphemes. Which 
vesicles belong to the egg and which to the sperm nuclei is diffi- 
cult to determine since they have become exactly the same in a|^ 
pearance. In such a case, if a poison has been generated, it has 
failed to produce any marked effect on the egg chromatin itself. 
The only apparent abnormality is the failure of the nuclei to fuse. 

Division of the egg may occur without the appearance of 
asters and without division of the chromatin. Figure 22 shows an 
egg in which all the chromatin is in one blastomere. Figure 23 
shows the protoplasm dividing without any division of the chrom- 
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atin. The vesicles, wliich have not developed into the spireme" 
stage, are scattered irregularly about m the protoplasm. The 
large number of vesicles, with forty-two karyomeres, and two 
asters, indicates that two sperm nuclei are present. But they have 
ceased to develop and their astral systems have failed to develop 
normally. This failure is evidently not due to polyspermy for 
polyspermic eggs develop in a different and characteristic manner*. 

To sum up: The effect of radium on the unfertilized eggs is 
seen after fertilization with normal sperni in both the protoplasm 
and the chromatin. The failure of the surface layer to be given 
off is due to a change in its constituents under the influence of 
radium. This failure leads to abnormalities in the formation of 
the polar bodies. The chromatin at first displays#very little 
evidence of injury. Later, however, the injury shows in the fail- 
ure of the egg nucleus to develop properly. The sperm nucleus 
also fails to develop in these cases. 

d. The development of embryos from radiated eggs fertilized 
hy normal sperm 

The later development of these eggs is not different from that 
)f the normal eggs fertilized by radiated sperm, but the propor- 
don of unfertilized eggs is greater, and the rate of development is 
slower. This may be inferred from the fact that the sperm, in 
many cases, cannot enter the egg for more than an hour after 
insemination because the cortical layer is still present. Occa- 
sionally some4^ggs divide into three or four parts at once, or, if 
into two blastonieres, the relative sizes of the two are abnormal. 
The subsequent development is also greatly retarded. When 
ftie control embryos are already in the early trochophore stage, 
these have not yet acquired the prqtrochal ring of cilia. A large 
proportion die before they reach the trochophore stage. Whether 
the proportion of abnormalities is greater in this series then in the 
first is hard to say, since always in the controls, a few embryos are 
abnormal. The type of abnormality that develops is precisely 
the same as that described in the preceding section. 
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*e. The development of eggs normally fertilized^ and exposed 
to radium 

In this series of experiments, the eggs were inseminated and 
stirred frequently for five minutes, then put over the radium cap- 
sule, which had an activity equal to 4 mg. of the pure bromide. 
At intervals a small quantity was taken out, half of the eggs being 
killed, and half put into sea water and allowed to develop. 

The early stages of fertilization are normal in all respects.’ The 
jelly is extruded at once (this began before the eggs were exposed 
to the radium) and consequently only one sperm enters. The 
external phenomena of implantation of the sperm and the rising 
up of the entrance cone are. normal. A study of the sections shows 
that in many cases the fertilization cone does not take the usual 
dark stain, but remains as a very light, nearly transparent vesi- 
cle, similar to that described in the second series of experiments, 
(fig. 15). The sperm enters normally, however, as in the former 
case. In the meantime the polar bodies are normally extruded. 

The first indication of abnormal development is seen in the 
behavior of the germ nuclei. In many instances these do not fusg, 
but remain separated, at some distance from each other and inde- 
pendently develop chromosomes and normal spindles. Figure 
26 shows an early stage of the process. The nuclear walls are 
still intact. The sperm nucleus has not developed as far as the 
egg nucleus, being still in the closely wound spireme stage. The 
egg nucleus with its aster has moved from its position unfier the 
polar bodies, away from the approaching sperm fucleuie. Figure 
24 is a later development. Probably the structure nearer the 
polar body is the sperm nucleus which has failed to develop much 
further than the stage shown in the preceding figure. The egg 
nucleus, however, has lost its nuclear membrane and has formed 
distinct chromosomes which are not as clear cut as normal, but 
show some evidence of becoming broken up into granules. Fig- 
ure 25 shows a still later development. The nuclei have migrated 
as far from each other as appears possible and lie between complete 
and normal asters. In each nucleus the haploid number of 
chromosomes can be determined. In figure 27 the’ division has 
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gone still further. Judging from the size of the ehromosoiires, 
it seems probable that they have split, fourteen daughter chromo- 
somes going to each pole; but the number could not be exactly 
determined. The chromatin in this case is perfectly normal. 
In the instances mentioned, and in many others that have been 
observed, it is apparent that the plane of one spindle does not 
coincide with that of the other or with the first normal cleavage 
plane. 

Occasionally, when the nuclei fail to fuse, the astral systems do 
not develop, or, if they do, reman only a short time. The chrom- 
atin in such cases degenerates, forming irregular, granular masses 
which lie free in the protoplasm (fig. 28). One germ nucleus has 
evidently degenerated faster than the other and its chromatin has 
become much scattered and takes the hemetoxylin stain very 
lightly. 

When the fusion of the nuclei.occurs the process appears to be 
normal. Abnormalities appear when division begins. As a rule 
the chromatin shows few signs of injury, but the astral systems 
are abnormal. Very commonly a tri-polar figure arises (fig. 29). 
The asters are normal in appearance and the centrosomes are 
normal. The chromosomes are very irregularly arranged, as 
would be expected. But each one is well formed, showing no 
evidence of degeneration. 

Frequently, however, the chromatin displays undoubted signs 
of injury, as shown in figure 30. Not only arc the chromosomes 
indistinguishable but some of the strands are now broken up into 
minute granulo^ There are all gradations between such a con- 
dition and a normal figure of which there are very few in the 
material. 

The effect, then, of the radium on fertilized eggsis much more 
marked than that on the unfertilized eggs. This accords with 
the results of 0. and P. Hertwig, who found that the embryo frogs 
arising from radiated fertilized eggs showed more marked abnor- 
malities than those in the other series. The effect. on the chrom- 
atin are similar in some respects to those described by P/ Hertwig 
in the egg of Ascaris. It is evident, however, that the protoplas- 
mic activities of the eggs of Nereis are almost equally affected 
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with the chromatin, and that the fertilized eggs in the two cases 
respond in very different ways. 

/. Subsequent development of the embryo 

The great majority of the eggs do not divide. In some cases 
they may divide into three or four blastomeres at once, as would 
be expected from the division figures already described. Very 
few of the eggs continued to divide after ten hours of development. 
A small number of early trochophores developed but no pigment 
formed in them, and the cilia were abnormal. No embryos sur- 
vived after twenty-four hours. 

g. Development of eggs radiated before and after fertilization 
with normal sperm 

The early phenomena of fertilization in eggs radiated for two 
hours before fertilization and for varying periods after fertilizatimi, 
do not differ to any extent from those described in the second 
series. In some lots of eggs the alveolar layer is extruded nor- 
mally in almost every instance, while in other lots it is retained for 
some time after the implantation of the sperm. In the latter case 
polyspermy invariably occurs, as many as ten sperms entering 
at practically the same time and developing at the same rate. 

The mode of entrance of the sperm in either case is the same as 
that described in the second series. In many instances the fer- 
tilization cone is an almost transparent vesicle. But, ^ in the 
previous cases, this change in the staining reaction floes not indi- 
cate any change in function, for the spermatozoon is drawn in 
normally, and the whole process is without any other indication 
of abnormality.. Th^ further development of the sperm head is 
normal. The head and cone revolve, and an aster forms at the 
base of the head. The chromatin, as the head enlarges, collects 
into a fejv karyomeres. But the number of vesicles which contain 
these structures may be very large. In some eggs there may be 
as many as forty, indicating that each sperm has broken up into 
at least four. Their subsequent development will be described 
after the behavior of the egg nucleus has been traced. 
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The germinal vesicle breaks down as a rule, within a few 
minutes after insemination, even though the alveolar layer is 
still present. The egg centrosome divides normally, the daughter 
centrosomes migrating to the opposite sides of the group of chrom- 
osomes which lie free in the protoplasm without any definite ar- 
rangement. If the alveolar layer has been extruded the spindle 
usually moves to the surface where it develops normally in many 
cases. In such instances the chromosomes are not at all affected, 
but split into the normal crosses and rings with great precision. 
The ■ achromatic figure also appears to be normal. Wljpn- the 
alveolar layer is* not extruded at once, and, in some cases, even 
when it is, the whole first polar figure remains near the center 
of the egg. Judging from the scarcity of extruded polar bodies, it 
is probable that the polar body is not often extruded. 

There are, however, several marked departures from the course 
outlines above. Figure 31 shows a condition found in several 
eggs.' There is but one centrosome and no real aster. The 
spindle fibers are normal and attached to the chromatin m^ses. 
No normal chromosomes are present, the chromatin remaining 
either as a long narrow thread, or^as irregular, homogeneous 
masses. In each instance it is in two distinct groups separated 
by a varying distance. The size of the chromatin thread indi- 
cates that sj^ting has not occurred in the right hand group. 
In thci other group the chromatin is in very irregular masses of 
unequal size. Figure 32 is a later stage of the same condition. 
In this fgg th^e is a normal sperm head and cone already revolved, 
but the sperii aster is not apparent. Some of the chromosomes 
are fairly normal, while others are mere masses of chromatin. * 
The separation of the groups and of the spindle fibers attached to 
them is a curious phenomenon. In some instamces both polar 
bodies are given off, but in many cases none at all are ext^ded. 

During this time the sperm heads have developed lip to the 
•vesicular stage, as has been mentioned above. Thei* further 
development may proceed along different paths. In some in- 
stances the karyomeres apparently break down and fuse together, 
taking the form of fine spireme, or even breaking up into chrom- 
osomes. If several sperm heads enter there*are at least as many 
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asters, and in many cases, a much greater number. But such 
asters are not connected with each other by spindle fibers nor are 
they centers for chromatin masses. In some instances a great 
number of asters is present but their origin is uncertain. If we 
assume that each original sperm aster has divided normally, it 
would be necessary that fifteen sperms entered the egg about at 
the same time. This number is greatly in excess of any observed 
case. The extra asters may have arisen de novo. 

Perhaps the most common abnormality is the presence of a 
great number of vesicles without any astei In view of the facts 
just presented, namely, that sperm asters develop when poly- 
spermy occurs, it is evident that the extra vesicles represent a 
single sperm nucleus that lias divided, or else the egg nucleus, or 
finally, sperm nuclei that Ifeve lost their asters. Figure 33 is a 
case in point. The only aster present is extremely small. The 
vesicles, of which there are a great number in the egg, are still 
intact although the karyomeres have about disappeared, "having 
goae into the spireme form. At this stage we should expect the 
germ nuclei to fuse but in this case, one hundred minutes after 
insemination, when the control eggs have already divided, we 
find no evidence of fusion. Such eggs do not divide but show 
the very common phenomenon of budding. 

By many observers this phenomenon has been cfescribcd in eggs 
that are rapidly degenerating. In the eggs of Nereis, at about 
the time when cleavage should take place, the protoplasm at the 
periphery separates off into buds of irregular size shape. 
They contain no chromatin unless by chance some*of the vesicles 
are in the region where the budding occurs. The protoplasm of 
the buds and the region directly contiguous shows marked signs 
of degeneration, appearing to be more fluid and possessing only a 
few protoplasmic granules, instead of the, closely crowded quanti- 
ties pre^nt in the more normal regions. 

The^^eneral effect of the radium radiations on the eggs treated 
in this manner seems to be more on the protoplasm than on the 
nucleus. The surface layer is greatly affected and as a conse- 
quence may* fail to extrude the alveolar layer. When division 
would normally occur, only a budding takes place. If the sperm 
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asters are developed from the egg protoplasm^ it is evident from 
their peculiar behavior that the latter substance has been injured. 
The chromatin also is affected, as is shown in the cases of irregu- 
lar formation of the maturation chromosomes, and in its be- 
havior in the nuclear vesicles. But the many cases of perfect 
formation of the chromosomes and their normal splitting, even in 
the minutest details, indicate that the effect of the radiations on 
the ohromatin has not been profound. 


DISCUSSION 


The work of G. Hertwig and others points to the conclusion 
that the chromatic elements of the nucleus are the only parts of 
the cell which are disturbed by the indium radiations. The con- 
clusion that no other constituents are affected has been drawn 
from the fact that the usual methods of technique do not reveal 
any chemical changes in the protoplasm. Such a criterion is, 
in many cases the best we have, but it is evident that staining 
will not reveal all of the cell constituents which are known to be 
present, which, like enzymes, operate on the protoplasm of the 
cell, changing its chemical constitution; nor will it give evidence 
of the nature of such changes. 

There are nc^visible changes in the radiated sperm— a fact that 
led Hertwig to believe that the protoplasm was uninj ured. But I 
believe that in the sperm of Nereis there is evidence that a proto- 
plasmic change has taken place. This change becomes apparent 
through the activities of the egg in the early stages of fertiliza- 


tion-activities which are incited by the stimulus of the sperm 
itself. In the first place, when the sperm becomes implanted in 
the egg membrane it injects into the Bgg a coagulating substance 
which, according to Lillie, changes the protoplasm so*that it takes 
a fairly deep stain with hematoxylin. This staining rtaction is 


frequently lacking. It cannot be said that the egg protoplasm 
has been changed since all of the eggs used in the experiment were 


normal. Therefore it may be inferred that the protoplasmic 


elements in the sperm have been modified. 
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Secondly, the sperm in many instances fails to gain entrance 
into the egg. The engulfing of the sperm is undoubtedly due to 
the activity of the egg, since the sperm is motionless from the 
moment it becomes implanted in the egg membrane. Such ac- 
tivities are incited by some substance in the sperm itself, and are 
not due meitly to the pricking of the membrane by the perfora- 
torium, for in many instances the implanted sperm does not 
enter. The seat of such a stimulating substance is not certainly 
known. Probably it does not reside in the nucleus, since all of 
activities of the egg, such as the throwing of! of the cortical 
layer, the formation of the fertilization cone, and its subsequent 
movements, occur while the nucleus is still intact and entirely 
outside of the egg. It is very likely that the stimulus resides 
in the head cap of the speri||atozodn, and is injected into the egg 
with the coagulating fluid. The failure of the sperm to enter is 
due to the injur^^ to this substance and a consequent failure 
properly to activate the egg. Such an injury is not due specifi- 
cally to the radium treatment since old spermatozoa, kept 
fourteen hours in a vial will produce the same results. Probably 
any treatment which weakens them in any way has this effect. 
These two instances, I believe, indicate that the sperm j)rot()- 
plasm has been injured by the radium radiations. 

That the chromatin of the sperm has been inji|red has already 
been pointed out. The difference in behavior between the 
Nereis sperm and that of the sea urchin, as described by Hert- 
wig, should be mentioned. In the former case, the sperm 
nucleus fails to develop past a certain point, and fails to fuse 
with the egg nucleus. The latter structure also fails to develop 
due apparently to the failure of the sperm centrosome. In the 
sea urchin, on the other hand, the sperm centrosome develops 
perfectly, becoming the dynamic center of division for tlie egg 
nucleus^ which divides by itself as a rule in a normal manner. 
If the, sperm nucleus has migrated into a position close to the 
spindle it acts as a foreign body in disturbing the normal be- 
havior of the chromosomes. In some cases the two nuclei fuse, 
but the sperm nucleus is soon eliminated in subsequent divi- 
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sions. Development is consequently parthehogenetic, a condition 
which does not obtain in' the Nereis egg. It should be noted 
that the sea urchin egg is an especially favorable subject for par^ 
thenogenetic development, while Nereis is not. Consequently 
the two cases are not exactly parallel and the behavior of the 
one should hardly be expected to be repeated in the fther. 

The generally accepted theory that the cleavage centrosomes- 
are derived from the divided centrosomes brought in with fhe 
sperm has recently been questioned by Lillie who believes 
that in f^ereis the centrosome appearing at the base of the sperm 
head is derived through the interaction of the sperm chrom- 
atin and the egg protoplasm. The fact that the middle piece 
is always left behind on the putside of the egg membrane seems 
to support this view. A discussio|^ of the theory is not in 
place here, but it may be pointed out in passing that this fact 
alone is not conclusive evidence that no formell centrosome has 
been introduced by the sperm, since in many insect sperma- 
tozoa the centrosome is contained in the sperm head. If, 
however,' in Nereis, the centrosome is a product of the sperm 
chromatin and the egg protoplasm we have evidence that the 
sperm nucleus has been injured. If, on the other hand, the 
older view as to its origin is true we have evidence that the 
radium radiations have affected a protoplasmic structure. 

A discussion of the effect of radiations on the unfertilized egg 
raises some interesting questions concerning certain protoplas-^ 
mic activities of .the egg. It has been shown that in many 
cases the cortical zone, composed largely of colloidal material 
is not extruded at the time of implantation of the sperm, but 
remains for a considerable period within the egg, and is given 
off slowly during subsequent development before cleavage. As 
a.result polyspermy occurs. The extrusion of the surface layer is 
due, according to R. S. Lillie, to the sudden increase of per- 
meability of the plasma membrane, resulting in an outflow of 
substances previously impermeable to it. That the membrane * 
is rendered somewhat permeable at the time of implantation of 
the sperm is- evident from the fact that water is taken up, result- 
ing in a swelling of the alveoli. But the normal permeability is 
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not fully attained. The failure of the cortical layer to be given 
off may be due to a change in the plasma membrane, or to a 
change in the colloids of that layer. The possibility of such a 
change will be discussed later. 

The formation of the polar bodies has been shown to be ab- 
normal both ii respect to the chromatic and achromatic elements 
of the spindle. It might be concluded from this that both parts 
were equally affected by the radium radiations but this is not 
necessarily true, for it has been shown that the presence of the 
cortical layer has an inhibiting effect on mitotic phenomena. 
This suggestion has been made by Bataillon who holds that in 
the cortical layer are certain katabolic products of metabolism 
which hold the egg in check until they are given off. The in- 
creased permeability at the ^me of fertilization allows them to 
be extruded. The resulting egg membrane is therefore a result 
of such Enaction did is incidental, indicating merely that certain 
more fundamantal phenomena have been taking place. In 
Nereis, when the cortical layer persists, the maturation divisions 
are always abnormal, remaining permanently in the interior of 
the egg or else showing other defects whic.h have been described 
above. If, however, the cortical layer is extruded in part, the 
spindle migrates to that region and the figure is normal. It 
should be mentioned, however, that occasionally in eggs from 
which the cortical layer has been extruded, the same type of ab- 
normalities may be found. The radium radiations therefore, 
have affected not only the surface layer, but also the deeper 
lying protoplasm. 

That the abnormalities in the chromatin appear during the 
formation of the chromosomes, when they are being built up 
from the protoplasmic constituents indicates that the latter 
themselves may have been modified, or that the agents through 
which they are so built are affected, as well as the chromatin 
itself. These abnormalities are even more strikingly manifested 
ill the division of the fertilized egg, as described above, and 
also by P. Hertwig. 

If we attempt to explain the phenomena already described by 
the hypotheses of Schwarz or of Hertwig we are at once involved 
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in difficulties. The latter involves a number of difficult assump- 
tionfe. First, when the sperm is radiated, the poison generated 
in the nucleus must remain altogether in that structure, since the 
protoplasmic activity concerned in movement is not affected, or 
else it must be assumed that the poison is specific for the chro- 
matin itself, not affecting the protoplasm. And se(^dly, it must 
exert no influence on the egg protoplasm during division, since a 
noripal haploid division can occur provided the sperm head does 
not mechanically interfere in the spindle. If the sperm head fuses 
with the nucleus its poison exerts no influence on the egg chrom- 
atin, other than to cause it to eliminate the sperm chromatin. 
But it has been shown that in Nereis the protoplasm of the sperm 
has evidently been changed. Hence it would be necessary to 
postulate that the poison had exter^^ed into the protoplasm and 
had affected the sperm centrosome — a condition contrary to the 
first supposition. In the egg it is very evidJlt that the proto- 
plasm has been affected. Hence the hypothesis that poison is 
generated solely in the nucleus is not tenable. A modification 
of the poison theory will, I believe, explain more of the facts, and 
such a modification will be discussed later. 

The lecithin hypothesis is hardly as satisfactory as the other. 
The fact that the sperm nucleus is undoubtedly affected by the 
radiations makes it evident that they are not specific for the 
lecithin in the protoplasm. The behavior of the radiated egg 
is more easily explained for it has been shown that the cortical 
layer, which contains considerable lecithin is affected. If that 
substance which is distributed throughout the egg is utilized in 
the upbuilding of the chromatin, the phenomenon could be 
explained. 

These two hypotheses, therefore, fail at certain points when 
they are used to explain the facts observed in the fertilization of 
the egg of Nereis. I believe that I have given good evidence that 
both hypotheses may be true in part, since both protoplasm and 
chromatin are affected by the radium radiations. The question 
now arises as to the means by which such changes can be brought 
about. 
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The solution of the problem lies, I believe, in the fact that the 
protoplasmic and nuclear elements are not directly affected by 
the radiations but only indirectly by means of enzjTues which 
are activated by the treatment. In support of this view may 
be mentioned a number of observations. The experiments of 
Schwarz (’03) and of Wohlgemuth (’04) prove that lecithin is 
readily decomposed by treatment with radium. But the latter 
observer, who investigated the action of radiations on pure 
organic substances such as olive oil, asparagin, peptone, and 
finally lecithin, found entirely negative results. In no case were 
there any observable changes in the substances. From this he 
concluded that the breakdown of the cells and tissues which con- 
tain these substances was due, not to the direct effect on them of 
the radiations, but to the increased autolytic activity of enzymes 
in the cells. 

The question whether all cell constituents (nucleo proteids, 
simple proteids, lipins, carbohydrates, and salts) are affected can- 
not be determined, but an experiment by Wohlgemuth, the re- 
sults of which are significant in this connection, throws some 
light on the subject. To test further his hypotheses that the 
autolytic enzymes are activated by the radium radiations, he 
exposed portions of tuberculous lung for varying periods, and 
found that the total amount of nitrogen given off was at first 
increased fourfold. In the end, however, the control material 
showed the same total amount as the other portion. But the 
experiment indicated that the enzymes which bring about a 
decomposition of the nitrogenous material in the cell are greatly 
activated. We should look therefore, to the proteins and to 
lecithin for evidences of decomposition. 

That enzymes are activated by radium radiations has been 
shown by numerous observers. They exert an accelerating effect 
on peptic digestion, on the diastatic eiizymes of the blood, liver, 
saliva, and pancreas. ‘‘This favorable action is not always ob- 
servable immediately; very often retardation occurs during the 
first twenty-four hours, this being gradually neutralized, and 
then replaced, if the experiment is sufficiently prolonged, by an 
acceleration” (EulerJ. The promotion of plant growth is also 
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attributed by Falta and Schwarz (’ll) to enzynic activation. 
Gager (’08) and Congdon (’12) have also found some evidence of 
acceleration in growth, if the intensity of the radiation is not too 
great. When Drosophila eggs are placed close to a strong prep- 
aration of radium, their development is retarded. From these 
experiments it may be concluded that many kinds of enzymes 
may be activated but that the lytic enzymes are more stimulated 
than those that play a synthesizing r61e. 

The decomposition of the nitrogenous compounds of the cell 
is in part normal and in part abnormal. Lecithin breaks down 
into cholin and finally into trimethyl amine, a reaction which 
does not take place in life. But the decomposition of the nucleo- 
proteids occurs constantly under normal conditions. Under the 
influence of enz3Tnes these substances are oxidized to nucleinic 
acid and finally into some of the purin bases (guanin, hypoxanthin, 
etc.). The reverse reaction also occurs, by which the complex 
niicloo-proteid is built up again from the simpler materials. The 
seat of this process is at the nuclear wall, where the nucleo-pro- 
teids and the protoplasmic proteins adjoin. If, then, we assume 
that under the stimulus of the radiation the katabolic changes in 
the nucleo-proteids takes place at a more rapid rate than the 
synthesizing reactions (an assumption that is warranted on the 
basis of Wohlgemuth’s results), we have an explanation of the 
behavior of the radiated chromatin in breaking up into granules, 
and failing to divide normally. The acceleration in growth, 
found by Gager and Congdon when the material was exposed to 
slight radiation, may be explained on the ground that under such 
conditions the synthetic processes are stimulated, while under a 
more intense radiation the opposite reaction obtains. 

The behavior of the radiated cells must, I believe, be inter- 
preted in the light of the increased activity of these autolytic en- 
zymes which act both on the chromatin and on the protoplasm. 
A radiated speririatozocin is affected chiefly in its nuclear constitu- 
ents which are broken down into simj)ler compounds. That these 
are still acid is indicated by their staining reactions. When such 
a cell enters the egg, the nucleus is unable to develop normally, 
and to divide with the egg nucleus, because it cannot build up 
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nucleo-proteids at a normal rate. Hence it is either eliminated, 
as Hertwig has shown, or remains stationary, after developing up 
to a certain point. In like manner, the egg nucleus, after the 
egg has been radiated, fails to develop. That the normal sperm 
which fertilizes such an egg may develop, as suggested by Hertwig, 
indicates that the egg protoplasm, made up of “simple” proteins, 
has not been greatly changed. In Nereis evidently such proteins 
have been affected, as shown by the abnormal behavior of the 
sperm nucleus. When the fertilized eggs are radiated, the radia- 
tion is applied at a period when the synthetic process in the 
formation of the chromosomes is most active. Hence, any 
acceleration of the autolytic enzymes results in a speedy deterior- 
ation of the chromatin. The latent period which is found in 
many instances when the radiation is neither prolonged or in- 
intense may be explained by this hypothesis. Only a slight 
acceleration is brought about by the treatment, but the effect 
of autolysis is cumulative, and becomes manifest after a period, 
depending on the rate of acceleration. The nuclear material has 
been broken down to such an extent that, after division, tlie 
chromosomes cannot be built up again. In this connection it 
might be suggested that the normal nuclear division takes place 
when the ratio between the amount of nucleoprotein and simple 
proteins of the protoplasm has reached a certain limit. After 
the division the ratio is changed and constructive action again 
takes place. 

SU.MMARV AND CONCLUSION 

1. Radiated spermatozoa of Nereis react in two ways to the 
normal egg. They may normally stimulate it, and be drawn in, 
but subsequently fail to develop, or they may fail to stimulate 
the egg sufficiently and so remain external. In the first case, the 
sperm nucleus aud aster may fail to develop and to fuse with the 
egg nucleus. In the second case, the egg nucleus develops with- 
out an aster. 

2. The radiated egg at the time of fertilization may or may not 
extrude the cortical layer. In either case, the maturation phe- 
nomena are more or less abnormal. The germ nuclei develop 
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abiiornially and mitosis does not occur, although the protoplasm 
may divide, 

3. Radiation of the fertilized egg results either in a failure of 
the fully developed germ nuclei to fuse, or in abnormal division 
of the elea\'age nucleus. 

4. Eggs radiated before and after fertilization show very 
marked evideiice.s of protoplasmic degeneration. 

5. In general, both protoplasm and chromatin arc affected. 

6. The previous hypotheses do not satisfactorily explain these 
facts. 

7. It is suggested that the radium radiations act indirectly on 
the chromatin and protoplasm by activating autolytic enzymes 
which bring about a degeneration of the complex proteids, and 
probably by affecting other protoplasmic substances in the same 
manner. 
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All the (Iruwing.s wore mafic with a camera, with a 2 mm. Zeiss apochromatic 
objective, and a No. (} compensatinjr ocular, unless otherwise stated. 

PLATE 1 

EXPL.\\.A.TION' OF FIOUKES 
1 to 4 Xorrnal Fertilization. 

1 Attachment of the spf'nn; 55 minutes after insemination. 

2 Penolralion of th<! .spfurii head; hO minutes after insemination. 

3 Telophase of the second maturation division, and approach of the sperm 
nucleus; 05 minutes aft(‘r insemination. 

4 .Inst before tht* fusion of the germ nuclei ; 90 minutes aftf'r insemination. 

5 to 9 Fertilization of normal eggs by radiated sperm. 

5 Penetration of the sjfenii head, showing absence of the fertilization cone; 
90 minut(‘s .after insemination. 

G Develoj)iiient of the egg nucleus, and failure of the sperm nucleus to enter; 
115 minutes after insemination. 

7 Clradiial disappearance of the s|)erm aster; 105 minutes after insemination. 

8 Total disappearance of the s[)erm aster. The sperm nucleus has divided 
into inuri}^ vesicles; 115 minutes after insemination. 

9 to 2<J Fertilization of the ra<liated eggs by normal sperm. 

9 Polyspermy. This egg has failed to extrude the alvf'olar layer. 2 mm. 
apochr. and So. 0 eyepiece. 

10 Detail of the same; 70 minutes after insemination. 

11 Formation after the first maturation figure without astral s\'stem. 

12 Same, with s])indle but no asters; 45 minutes after insemination. 

13 Same. The chromatin is segmented, but is splitting longitudinally 45; 
minutes after insemination. 
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PLATE 2 

explanation of figures 

14 First maturation division occurring at a point where the alveolar layer 
has been extruded; GO minutes after insemination, 

15 Entrance of the sperm, showing the non-staining vacuole. 

16 Tripolar spindle of the first maturation; 55 minutes after insemination. 

17 First maturation spindle, showing an abnormal distribution of the chromo- 
somes; GO minutes after insenii rial ion. 

18 The second maturation. The first polar body has not been extruded; 80 
minutes after insemination. 

10 The same; two sperms are entering in one, the aster has appeared before 
the revolution of the cone, 2 mm. X No. 0. 

20 The cleavage nucleus. The chromatin is passing out through the nuclear 
wall; 120 minutes after insemination, 

21 Polyspermy; 70 minutes after insemination, 

23 Division of the protoplasm without a distribution of the chromatin. 2 mm. 
apochr. X No. 0 eyepiece. 

23 The same; the same magnification, 

24 to 30 Normally fertilized eggs radiated. 

24 Approach of the germ nuclei; 105 minutes after insemination. 

25 The nuclei have migrated to oppositie sides of the egg; 105 minutes after 
insemination. 
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PLATK 3 

EXPL.VXATIOX OF FIGURES 

26 The same. 

27 Each germ nucleus is dividing by ilself ; 115 minutes after insemination. 

28 Disintegration of the germ nuclei; 115 minutes after insemination, 

29 Tripolar spindle; 120 minutes after insemination. 

30 Degeneration of the germ nuclei; 120 minutes after insemination. 

31 to 31 Eggs radiated both before and after fertilization. 

31 Abnormal polar body formation; 60 minutes after insemination. 

32 The same, 

33 The egg showing the phenomenon of budding. 

34 The same; both 120 minutes after insemination. 
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A FURTHER STUDY OF SIZE INHERITANCE IN 
DUCKS WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
SEX RATIO OF HYBRID BIRDS 

JOHN C. PHILLIPS 

Laboratory of Genetics of the Bicssey Insliiuilon 

SEVEN CHARTS 

In a previous number of this journal the writer reported the 
result of a cross between two races of ducks differing in size. The 
number of offspring produced was small, but tended to show a 
marked increase of variability in size in Fg. 

In the breeding season of 1912 more data were obtained from 
the same stocks, 57 Fi and 31 ¥2 ducks being raised to maturity. 
Growth curves were made for all these ducks from an early age 
until such time as they were considered adult, or nearly so. The 
average length of this period is 142 days. The growth curves 
give a good check on the adult or autumn weight of the individ- 
ual, and enable one to assign the proper weight figure to each bird 
with very fair precision. The ducks were weighed at intervals 
of one week to two weeks. 

The curves will be considered later on, together with the growth 
rate of a race of pure wild mallards reared in 1912. 

As a further test of the parent stocks, which it may be recalled 
consisted respectively of Rouen ducks and domesticated mallards 
of a particular strain, 9 pure Rouen and 20 mallards were reared 
in 1912. The weight of these animals at five months of age is 
recorded in table 8. 

To produce another lot of Fj ducks, one of the original Rouen 
males was mated with three female mallards taken at random 
from among the same birds used in the previous work. For the 
F 2 generation, tlie same three Fi females as had been used the 
previous year, Nos. 83, 101, and 106, were mated with Fi male 
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TABLE 2 

Summary of measuremmis of 19H ducks in centimeters 


Male^ 


Females 


Fa. 


Fi. 


F, 



BILL 

TABSOS 1 

KECK 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 

mean 

5,5 

5.24 i 

35 .6 

68 . 2 ' 

S.D 

0.27 

0.31 

1.69 

2.53 

C.V 1 

4.90 

5.91 

4.74 

3.71 

mean 

5.5 

1 5.12 

35.5 

68.0 

S.D ^ 

, 0.29 

0.29 

1 2 .22 

3.67 

C.V 

5.27 

5.66 

6.26 

1 5.39 

' mean 

5.21 

5.0 

32.9 

61,2 

; S.D... 

0.22 

0.19 

1.31 

3 54 

! C.V 

4.22 

3.80 

3.98 

5.78 

; mean 

5.35 

5.0 

32.3 

63.1 

^ S.D 

0.24 

0.19 

1.98 

2.51 

C.V 

4.48 

3.80 

6.13 

3.97 


103, for the first three clutches of eggs, with Fi male 105 for the 
last two clutches (see former paper). Female 83 died after the 
first few eggs had been taken from the pen, so that nearly the 
entire F^ lot was raised from only two mothers. Is is thus evident 
that as regards the number of the parent individuals in each lot 
there is fully as great a chance for variability among the Fi diicks 
as among the Fa ducks. Both generations ran together in the 
rearing yard and in the maturing yard in exactly the same way as 
in 1910^1911. The weights of the birds reared in 1912 are given 
in tables 4 to 7. In table 1 are given the means and certain 
other statistical constants for each lot of birds together with the 
results obtained in the two previous years, thus summarizing 
the entire experiment. 

The standard deviation in weight of the 1912 birds is greater 
than that of the 1910 and 1911 birds. The mean weight of the 
1912 birds is somewhat less than that of the 1910-1911 birds, 
especially the F 2 birds. 

It is plain that, in spite of the greater variability of the 1912 
Fi birds, induced no doubt mostly by their greater number (57 
animals instead of 13), there is still a small excess of variability 
of the Fs over that of the Fi generation (at least among the males). 

Finally, the combination of the three years’ work gives a very 
satisfactory basis for comparison, the Fi lot comprising 70 animals 
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and the F 2 lot 64. The results for 1912 are not, however, so 
striking as those for 1911, but point in the same direction — to a 
partial segregation of multiple size factors, or to a modification 
of the gametes brought about by their association in Fi zygotes. 
The increased variability in F 2 is far greater in the male sex than 
in the female. 

As a further index of size differences, external measurements 
were taken on all the adult 19^ ducks. These were as follows: 

Bill: exposed culmen. 

Tarsus: the tibio-tarsal measurement as used by the orni- 
thologists. 

Neck: from the anterior point of the breast bone to the ftp 
of the bill. The front end of the breast bone is a point 
which can readily be felt. This measurement is easier 
after rigor mortis has passed. 

Length: tip of bill to end of tail feathers. 

A summary of these measurements is given in table 2, for each 
sex and generation. Among the eight pairs of coefficients of 
variability obtained the F 2 coefficient is greater than the Fi co- 
efficient in five cases, the same in one case, and less than the Fi 
in two cases. Accordingly greater variability of the Fg birds is 
not very clearly shown in the measurements taken. 

GROWTH OF DUCKS 

In a recent paper Goldschmidt gives the result of some size 
work in ducks. He does not deal with adult weights, but with a 
coefficient of growth detennined by dividing the weight at ten 
weeks by the first or hatching weight. In this way he investigated 
the early growth rate of several breeds. He obtained growth 
figures for one lot of F 2 Peking female mated with wild mallard 
male, and records a great divergence, which he attributes partly 
to segregation. It is to be remarked that Goldschmidt's wild 
mallard race reached a weight of 1470 grams, which would sug- 
gest that it might have been contaminated, for this weight is very 
high. The average for my original stock of wild mallards is 
1073 grams for the males, and 922 grams for the females, while 
the autumn, or five month's weights for the offspring were 949 and 
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892 grams respectively. The difficulty of obtaining pure wild 
mallards in parts of Europe is well brought out by Rogeron in his 
work Les canards. ” 

Goldschmidt lays stress on the importance of environmental 
factors in the growth rate of ducks. To show the influence of 
earliness or lateness of hatch on body weight, I have prepared 
table 3. In this table each of the four groups of 1912 ducks 
(both sexes and both generationST were split into early and late 
hatches, and the average age and average adult weight found for 
each of the eight groups thus obtained. The result is very strik- 
ing, and shows the advantage of lateness over earliness in every 
ofte of the four cases. 

The growth curves show the same phenomenon. For example 
in chart 4, curve Fa?! represents the weights of early hatched 
birds and shows the greatest weight at 60 days of age but a very 
low maturity weight at 105 days. On the other hand, curve 
F2?5 (late hatched birds) shows a smaller weight at 60 days of 
age but much greater weight at maturity. 

The early hatched birds tend to 'mature quicker and remain 
smaller. This result only emphasizes the importance of outside 
conditions as pointed out by Goldschmidt. 

In charts 2 to 5 growth curves are given for both sexes and both 
generations of the cross-bred birds. Each curve represents the 
average growth of one sex of each clutch of eggs. At the point 
marked P, at 50 to 70 days of age, there is always a depression 
which corresponds with the removal of the ducklings from the 
rearing yard to the maturing yard, where the free access to water 
and greater space tended for a short time to keep their weight 
down. 

There is a slight tendency to a depression at the time of moult 
from the first juvenile to the first adult plumage, which takes 
place between the ages of 110 and 140 days. In all cases the 
birds were in full plumage when killed, and the completion of the 
full plumage is a very good criterion of the time when the adult 
or autumn weight has been attained. Increase in weight beyond 
this point seems to be due mostly to an increase of fat, and is 
generally much more marked among the females than among the 
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Chart 1 Growth curve of male Rouen chicks, plotted in days of age and grams of weight 
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males. The small figures at the end of the curv^es refer to the 
sequence in date of hatching time of the different clutches of 
efes. 

The curve for the Rouen ducks shows the remarkable growth 
of this race between the ages of 30 and 70 days. The curves for 
the small race are not available, but I have added two curves for 
26 individuals of a pure wild race of mallards in charts 6 and 7. 
These birds are slightly smaller and much more uniform in size 
than the ^English' mallards. They show a standard deviation 
of 43.5 for the males and 23.93 for the females, and a coefficient 
of variability of 4.5 for the males and 2.6 for the females. The 
males, as among the other races, show a much greater tendency to 
vary. This fact may be a universal one for ducks; it is in agree- 
ment with the more uniform c. v. for the females in both Fi and 
F 2 generations, 

INHERITANCE OF COLOR IN ROUENS 

This is mentioned because Goldschmidt (p. 189) expresses some 
doubt as to the homozygous nature of the color of the Rouens. 
In my strain at least there is no question about this. In crosses 
with mallards, 46 Fi males were all true to the mallard type of 
pattern, while 34 F 2 males gave only two birds which were slightly 
^ofl color.’ These two birds had large white collars with some 
white on the breasts and primaries. Goodale showed in crosses 
between Pekins and Rouens that a very complicated assemblage 
of color types resulted in the first hybrids. He attributes this to 
heterozygosis among the Pekin males, which view would appear 
to be the correct one. 

THE SEX RATIO OF Fi SIZE DUCKS , 

Owing to the present general interest in disturbed sex ratios of 
hybrid animals it is worth while to call attention to theresults 
obtained in ducks (table 1). In both seasons there was a great 
preponderance of males among the Fi offspring though among the 
F 2 birds, where the parents were similar in size, the sexes are near- 
ly equal. Adding the results for both years together, we obtain 
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the following proportions of the sexes: In Fi, males 46, females 24; 
in F 2 , males 34, females 30. 

In the first case is found practically a two to one ratio, which, 
in view of the large number of observations, is significant. Guyer 
called attention to an excess of males in various hybrid birds, 
especially when the parents were from widely separated species 
or different genera. His results are amply confirmed in a recent 
paper by Goeffrey Smith and Mrs. Haig-Thomas on pheasants. 
An excess of males is apparent in fertile hybrids, but seems to 
be greater in sterile hybrids. I myself have found that in hybrids 
between Reeves and Torquatus pheasants, Jungle fowl crossed 
with pheasants, and Swinlioe pheasants crossed with Silver, a 
great excess of males occurs. 

It is therefore very interesting to find the same result obtaining 
in a cross between two domestic races of ducks, very dissimilar in 
size, but derived from the same wild species, and producing fer- 
tile offspring when intercrossed. It is possible to explain the in- 
equality of the sexes as due to a selective death rate on the part 
of the two sexes, a larger proportion of male zygotes surviving, but 
the supposed selective death rate, if it occurs at all, must be 
effective very early in embryonic life, for out of 76 eggs set in 
1912, 60 hatched, and 57 were reared to maturity, producing 36 
males and 21 females. Most of the eggs, which failed to produce 
young were sterile or at least discarded as such after ten days 
incubation (exact number not noted) so that a selective fertiliza- 
tion seems to be a more probable explanation in this case, but 
an early embryonic selective mortality cannot be ruled out. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Professor Castle 
for help in working out details. 

SUMMARY 

1. The high coefficient of variability of both the parent races, 
especially the mallards, may perhaps increase the variability in Fi. 
Possibly the mallard race may contain an admixture of the small, 
so called Toy’ race, which would account for some of the small 
individuals which occasionally appear. In spite of this, however, 
the male ducks show a very considerably increased variability 
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of weight in F 2 over their variability in Fi and the females show 
a very small increase. The numbers are now thought large 
enough to have a significance, 

2. If a stock like the pure wild race mentioned above, could 
be used as a small parent, it is very likely that a much more 
striking segregation of size might be observed. 

3. The present experiment does not throw any further light on 
the theoretical side of the question except to diminish the possi- 
bility of the existence of any large and clear cut size units in birds, 
which would result in an easily recognized numerical ratio. 

4. The male sex is much more variable in size than the female: 

5. The Rouen race used in this work was homozygous for color 
(mallard color) when crossed with a mallard race. 

6. The growth curves show that a very satisfactory age for 
studying size of ducks is 140 to 150 days, at the assumption of 
the first adult plumage, but also point to a marked effect of earli- 
ness and lateness of hatch on the rate of growth and ultimate size. 
This difference probably varies greatly from year to year and 
cannot be regarded as uniform. 

7. A disturbed sex ratio occurs among the F 1 hybrids, a result 
apparently of the difierence in size of the parents, for it is not 
seen in F 2 . This ratio has resulted in the preponderence of males 
over females in the proportions of nearly two to one. 
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TABLE 4 


Weight;^ and measurementf^ of Fi male ducke reared in 1912 


KO. 

DATE OF 
KATCHIXO 

DATE OF 
killing 

WEIGHT 

BILL 

TABSC8 

NECK 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 




grams 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

30o 

May 23 

Sept. 28 

1740 

5.9 

5 .5 

35.5 

68.0 

30G 

May 23 

Sept. 28 

1290 

5.3 

5.1 

31.5 

61.2 

307 

May 23 

Sept. 28 

1470 

5.6 

5.3 

35.5 

67.3 

308 

May 23 

Sept. 2S 

1830 

5.8 

5.5 

34.3 

67.1 

310 

May 23 

Sept. 28 

1100 

4.9 

4.6 

28.7 

58.5 

312 

May 23 

Sept. 26 

1760 

6.1 

6 .5 

38.5 

72.0 

313 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1600 

5.9 

4.5 

37.0 

70.5 

314 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1700 

5.5 

5.3 

37.1 

69.9 

318 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1640 

5.6 

5.3 

36.0 

69.8 

310 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1600 

5.3 

5.0 

35.8 

68.2 

320 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1720 

5.4 

5.4 

36.3 

69.0 

321 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1500 

5.9 

5.4 

36.0 

66,6 

323 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1590 

5.6 

5.3 

35,0 

67.0 

325 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1500 

5.3 

5.15 

35.0 

66.5 

326 

:\Tay 30 

Oct. 14 

1600 

5.0 

5.15 

36.8 

69.0 

311 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1600 

5.8 

5,2 

36.8 

70.0 

346 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1460 

5 .2 

4.9 

35.7 

66.8 

347 

May 30 | Nov. 6 

1770 

5.4 

5.1 

35.5 

68.5 

348 

May 30 

Nov, 6 

1550 

5.2 

5.1 

! 35.1 

66,2 

351 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1680 

5.4 

5,3 

36.2 

69.0 

354 

June 15 

Oct. 26 

1655 

5.3 

5.3 

1 36.1 

69.2 

358 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

1860 

6.1 

5.5 

i 35.0 

i 69.0 

360 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

1890 ! 

5.8 1 

5.2 i 

: 37.2 

70.4 

361 

June 15 

Oct, 26 

i 1570 

5,4 

5.3 

1 37.6 

70.5 

365 

June 15 

Oct. 26 

2130 

5.6 

5,3 

i 36.5 

70.8 

370 

June 15 

Nov. 15 

1700 1 

5,8 * 

5.4 1 

33.6 

i 66.8 

371 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

1560 

5 .4 

5,0 1 

1 37.8 

69.7 

373 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

1750 1 

5.4 

5.2 

35.0 

’ 68.0 

375 

June 15 

Nov. 15 

1700 

5.4 I 

5.2 i 

! 35.5 

1 68,6 

378 

June 25 

Nov. 15 

1750 ! 

5.5 

5.2 

34.5 

, 68.3 

379 

June 25 

Nov. 15 

1630 

5.9 

5,4 

36.2 

69.8 

381 

June 25 

Nov, 15 

1800 

5.7 

5.1 

35.4 

68.8 

383 

June 25 

Oct. 14 

1700 * 

j 5.2 

5.7 

35.5 

1 67,0 

385 

June 25 

Nov. 15 

1800 

5.8 

5.5 

36.2 

69.9 

387 

June 25 

o 

< 

1700 

5.3 

5.1 

35.0 

! 67.5 

390 

June 25 

Nov. 6 

1770 

5.0 

: 5.2 

1 

36.4 

69,7 



TABLE 5 


Weights and measurements of Fi female ducks reared in t9ltS 


NO. 

DATE OF 
HATCHtNG 

DATE OF ! 
KILLING 

WEIGHT ; 

BILL 

TABSUS 

NBCK 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 



1 

grams \ 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

309 

May 23 

Sept. 28 

1200 i 

5.4 ; 

5,0 

33.0 

62.9 

315 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1500 < 

5.1 1 

5.0 

31.6 

64.0 

317 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1560 

5.1 

5.2 

33.8 

65 ,0* 

324 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1385 : 

5 .3 ; 

5.1 

32.2 

63 9 

327 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1580 ; 

5.2 ^ 

4,9 

32,3 

63.4 

330 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1420 j 

5.6 

5 .0 

34.2 

66.0 

335 

May 30 

Nov. 26 

1450 ' 

5,3 ’ 

4.8 

33.1 

63,8 

338 

May 30 

Nov. 26 

1230 

4.9 

4.7 

31 .5 

61.8 

340 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1500 

5.15 

4.9 

34.0 

62.0 

342 

May 30 

Oct. 14 

1330 

5.0 

4.8 

32.0 

63.0 

343 

May 30 

! Oct. 14 

1290 I 

4.8 : 

4.7 

32.1 

63 .0 

350 

June 15 

Oct. 14 

1390 i 

5.1 

4.9 

32.4 

63.6 

359 

June 15 

Oct. 15 

; 1700 

5.6 1 

5.4 

33 ,5 

66,0 

364 

June 15 

Oct. 15 

1 1600 : 

5,3 1 

: 5.1 

32.5 

63.8 

367 

June 15 

Oct, 26 

1530 

4.9 

4.9 

30,8 

62.3 

369 

June 15 

Oct. 26 

; 1380 

5.3 

5.0 

34 2 

64.4 

372 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

! 1900 

5.7 

5, .5 

37.2 

70.7 

374 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

i 1540 

5.2 

5.1 

32.5 

64.0 

386 

June 25 

Nov. 6 

1 1450 

5.1 

5,0 

33,6 

65.0 

388 

June 25 

Oct. 26 

: 1610 

5.3 

5.2 

32.7 

65 .7 

391 

June 25 

^ Nov. 15' 1520 

5.1 

5.1 

32,2 

64.8 


TABLE 6 


Weights and measurements of Fa male ducks reared in 1912 


NO. ! 

DATE OF 1 
HATCHING 

date: of 
KILLING 

WEIGHT 1 

BILL 

TARSUS 

NECK 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 

247 

May 17 

Oct. 14 

jrams 

1330 

cm. 

5 .25 

cm, 

4.7 

cm. 

35.0 

cm. 

66.0 

288 

May 17 

Sept. 28 

1360 

5 , 85 

5 .1 

35.5 

06.3 

311 

Mav 30 

Oct. 26 

2180 

5.6 

5.0 : 

38.0 

72.3 

316 

May 30 

Oct. 13 

1700 

5.65 

5.4 . 

37.0 

69.0 

328 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1680 

5.4 

5.2 

38.0 

69.8 

329 

May 30 

Oct. 13 

1490 

5.1 

5.1 

34.6 

05.0 

331 

May 30 

Nov. 6 

1645 

5.5 

5.2 

36.0 

69.0 

332 

May 30 

Nov. 15 

1945 

6.0 

5 .6 

38.0 

72.0 

336 

May 30 

Oct. 13 

1670 

5.5 

4.9 

36.0 

67.0 

341 

May 30 

Oct. 26 

1100 

4.8 

4.5 

29.7 

58.4 

349 

May 30 

Nov. 15 

1600 

5.8 

4.5 

36.7 

69.5 

352 

June 15 

Nov. 15 

1480 

5,2 

5.2 

, 33.0 

65.0 

356 

June 15 

, Nov. 6 

1870 

5.5 

5 .0 

35.5 

69.0 

362 

June 15 

Oct. 26 

1890 

5.4 

5.1 

35,3 

69.2 

368 

June 15 

Nov. 15 

1850 

5.2 

5,2 

32.5 

60.5 

377 

June 25 

Nov. 15 

1750 

5.6 

5.3 

34.8 

68.0 

389 

June 25 

Nov. 15 

2400 

* 5,8 

j 

5.7 

38.0 

75,0 
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TABLE 7 


Weights and measurements of F 2 female ducks reared in 191$ 


NO. 

DATE OF 
HAXCHINQ j 

( 

DATE OF 
KILLING 

WEIGHT ■ 

BILL 

TABSUS 

NECK 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 




grams 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

283 

May 17 

Septi28 

1330 

4.7 

4.9 1 

29.4 

58.0 

289 

May 17 

Scpt.28 i 

1390 

5.1 

4.7 ; 

29.6 

59.5 

29G 

i May 17 

Sept. 28 1 

1450 

5.25 

5.1 

32.0 

62.0 

333 

May 30 

Oct.26 

1520 

5.7 

4.9 ; 

34.4 

66.0 

337 

May 30 

Nov. 15 

1430 

5.5 

5.2 1 

34.0 

65.0 

339 

May 30 

Oct.26 

1 1415 

5 .6 

5.0 i 

32.5 

64.0 

345 

May 30 

Nov. 15 

; 1300 

5.1 

4.8 1 

30.0 

60.0 

353 

June 15 

j Nov.15 

1600 

5.4 

4,9 

30.8 

62.5 

357 

June 15 

Oct.26 

1600 

5.8 

5.1 

34.2 

66.4 

363 

June 15 

Nov. 6 

1600 

. 5 .3 

4.9 

31 .0 

63.8 

3GG 

June 15 

Oct.l5 

1640 

5.4 ! 

5.3 1 

31.2 

1 65.0 

376 

June 25 

Oct.15 

1800 

5.4 1 

5.3 : 

30.0 

62.5 

380 

June 25 

Oct. 15 

1 1770 

5,0 

5.0 1 

29.9 

62.8 

382 

June 25 

Oct.15 

1800 

5.6 

5.4 ‘ 

33.8 

66.5 


TABLE 8 


Weighl§ in grains at Jive months of age, of Rouen and mallard ducks reared in 191$ 


ROUEN MALES 

ROUEN FEMALES 

MALLARD MAl.ES j 

MALLARD FEMALES 

2440 

2290 

950 

830 

2570 

2320 

1080 

940 

2680 

2340 

1120 

970 

2750 

2340 

1150 

980 


2360 

1150 

1020 



1290 

, 1045 



1300 

1060 




1100 




1110 




1160 




1200 




1240 




1310 



EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE 
DETERMINATION OF POSTURE OF THE 
MEMBRANOUS LABYRINTH IN 
AMPHIBIAN EMBRYOS 

GEORGE L. STREETER 
Depart^nent of Anatomy, Unh'crfdty of Michigan 


The purpose of the present paj)cr is to report a scries of experi- 
ments that substantiate the conclusion that the posture of the 
membranous labyrinth and the position of its canals is deterniined 
by some force or influence that interacts between the lal)yrinth 
and its environment. The exact nature of this control or in- 
fluence has not yet been detei’inined, but from the exj)eriments 
that are to be described it is evident that it possesses a foi'ce capa- 
ble of producing a complete rotation of an em]:)ryoiiic vesicle that 
has been displaced in a reversed position. 

The existence of a postural influence of this kind introduces a 
new factor in organogenesis. It means that oi'gans do not dcATloj) 
inertly in the position that they happen to find themselves; on the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of adjust ment of position 
through forces interactirig between them. A(‘cording to the 
conception of what we might call the Iheonj of pamve organ 
development, all organs de^Tlop passively in the position in which 
they are located at the outset. Peidect form according to this 
theoiw is eventually obtained because originally the anlagos of the 
various organs are so perfectly placed, and all the stresses so care- 
fully calculated, that the subsequent increase in size, and mutual 
pressure against each other, prodiu'c a final normal disposition of 
all of them. In contrast to this we may notv s|)eak of self-place- 
ment of organs or ttidividunUlii of organ decedopnienl, according to 
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which there is, in addition to the passi\'e pressures of adjacent 
structures, a moti^'o element, the force of placement, which helps 
to maintain, and corrects if necessary, the relative position of an 
individual organ. This force of placement may be defined as the 
])roduet of the combined motive forces interacting between an 
organ and its environment. We are already familiar with the 
striking phenomenon of muscle migration and the movement of 
nerve-ganglion masses. We can now add to this the potential 
mo\'ement and adjustment of entire organs during their course of 
development, and it is not necessary to add that this autostatic 
tendency is doubtless much more pronounced in some organs than 
in others. 

The writer^s attention was first directed to the possibility of 
experimentally altering the position of the developing labyrinth, 
during some in\ estigations on equilibration in amphibian larvae 
(Streeter '06). In these experiments it was found that the cells 
constituting the ear \ esicle are specialised very early, and though 
transplanted to an abnormal environment the^' continue to 
dilTerentiate themselves in the usual way into a recognizable 
labyrinth. Lewis ('07) sliowed in a subsequent paper that this 
was true while they wore still in the stage of an uninvaginated 
plate, quite in contrast to the surrounding cells forming the car- 
tilaginous capsule, which Lewis clearly proved were not prede- 
termined in this way. 

In a later paper (Streeter '07) additional evidence was given 
of the high degree of developmental independence possessed by 
the early labyrinth cells. It was shown that e\ en fragments, of 
the vesicle may de\^elop independently of the rest of the vesicle, 
and any individual part, for example the endol 3 onphatic append- 
age, may be quite normal in cases where the remainder of the 
labyrinth is very abnormal. It was also shown (Streeter '09) 
that when two primitive vesicles are crowded together into the 
same pocket they do not fuse and form together one large laby- 
rinth, but remain as two distinct labyrinths. IVtoreover, it was 
shown that this developmental independence of the vesicles 
extends to the difference existing between a right and left-sided 
organ. The dextral oi‘ sinistral character, or laterality of the ear 
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vesicle, is not controlled by the en\ironment but is determined by 
the intrinsic character of its own constituent cells. A left-sided 
ear ^'esicle when transplanted to the right side de\’elops into a 
labvrinth having all the characteristics of a left-sided organ; the 
anterior canal is formed on the caudal border of the lab}Tinth, the 
posterior canal on the oral border, and the lagena, which normally 
is directed caudalwardjs found extending forward toward the eye. 

It was found, however, that the ear vesicle, though capable of 
this marked power of self-differentiation, apparently was not in 
all respects independent of the surrounding structures. The 
posture of the developed labyrinth, the situation of its canals and 
\'arious chambers, seemed to be controlled by the environment. 
Deliberate rotation of the ear vesicle into abnormal positions and 
even transplantation to the opposite side of the body, always 
resulted in a labyrinth possessing a normal attitude with reference 
to the brain, ganglion masses, and the surface of the body. In 
all of seventeen experiments performed for this purpose the results 
were positi^'e, and the writer consequently came to the conclusion 
that there is some influence interacting between the ear vesicle 
and its environment that constitutes the chief factor in the deter- 
mination of its placement. 

At the same time an experienced foreign im^estigator had been 
working independently upon a similar problem (Spemann ’06 a 
and ’06 b). TIis experiments consisted in removing the ear \^esi- 
cle in young Ran a esculent a laiu'ae and then replacing it in an in- 
verted position for the purpose of studying the consequent abnoi- 
mal body movements and their correlation with the anatomical 
results of the operation. He also studied the influence of the epi- 
thelial labyrinth upon the surrounding connective tissue, and its 
relation to the formation of the cartilaginous and bony labyrinth. 
Concerning this latter problem he did not come to a definite con- 
clusion. The former problem, however, ga^^e positive results. He 
found that the inverted \'esicle continued in its de\^elopinent and 
formed a more or less complete labyrinth, but, unlike my speci- 
mens, the orientation of the de\'eloped labyrinth corresponded to 
the operative displacement of the vesicle. There had been no 
subsequent readjustment of position. After the appearance of 
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my i)apors (Streeter 'OO and '07) in which f reported the experi- 
ments in which, after various displacements, the labyrinths all 
recovered their normal postural relations, Spemann (’10) made 
further experiments and reported more at lengtli with regard to 
postural <leve]opment. His results confirmed his earlier obser- 
vations, and bis paper contained illustrations showing sections 
of larvae of different ages in which the inverted ear vesicle has 
remaine({ in\'ertc{l though otherwise practically normal Out of 
twehe operations nine labyrinths remained in \Tn'ted, two re- 
covered partly, and one recovered perfectly the normal position. 
Regarding the latter specimen he surmised that it had not been 
sufficiently turned, and had slipped back into its normal position. 
The results, therefore, as obtained by Spemann are directly con- 
tradictory to those obtained by me. On account of the great 
eml)r 3 'ological significance of the question of cnvironracntal pos- 
tural control, further experiments were plainly warranted both 
for tile purpose of testing my own previous results and if pos- 
silile for finding some explanation of the discrepancy (existing be- 
tween the obser^a^tioMs of Spemann and myself. From the stud}" 
of these new experiments and from an examination of the accom- 
fianying photographs it will bo plainly apparent that they confirm 
my pre\'ious results. Before entering into a further discussion 
of them we may proceed with a description of the details of the 
experiments tliemselves. 

METHOD 01- OPERATION 

Obviously the conditions of the operation should be planned so 
that the environmental control would be put to an extreme test. 
In most of my previous experiments, and in all of Spemann’s, the 
vesicle operated upon, after being taken out and rotated one way 
or another, was replaced in its own pocket. Recovery of the 
original posture alter such an operation might be explained b}- the 
possibility of the vesicle not ha\ing been completely detached; 
some small strand of tissue might suffice to draw it back into th(^ 
original position. Also it is conceivable that, since the vesicle 
and any adherent: mesodermal fragment exacth" fitted the pocket 
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from which they were taken, they might on that account slip back 
into their original position. Both of these objections were avoided 
by transplanting a vesicle from one specimen into the emptied ear 
pocket of another specimen. This certainly invob'ed complete 
deta(‘hment, and it is obvious that the transplanted ear vesicle 
would not exactly fit in a pocket in which it did not originally 
belong. All of the following experiments were done in that way. 

The experiments were carried out on larvae of Bana pipiens, and 
the operating stage was the same as that used in previous experi- 
ments (Streeter ’06, fig. 3, p. 547). This is just at the end of the 
non-motilc stage, and the outer form of the larwae shows a distinct 
tail bud, and the eniiuences on the head caused by the optic cup 
and head ganglia. The ear consists of an invaginated saucer- 
shaped mass of cells just in the ])rocess of being jhncfied off from 
the deeper layer of the skin, with the edges iii\’erted and in the 
process of completing the closure of the vesicle; that is, transition 
from auditory cup to auditory vesicle. In this, as in ju'cvious 
papers, the attempt is not made to distinguish between these two 
stages, and the term ‘ear vesicle’ is used to cover both. The 
technique of the operation is as follows: Two larvae are removed 
from their gelatinous capsules and placed side by side in distilled 
water, under a binocular microscope. With two no. 12 embroid- 
ery needles, a linear tranverse incision is made through the ecto- 
derm of one of the specimens over the site of the ear vesicle, the 
incision being about three times as long as the vesicle, and the 
right side of the animal always being used for the operation. The 
lips of the wound are than gently everted, forward and backward 
respectively, which discloses the thin lateral wall of the vesicle, 
or if this is torn in the removal of the skin then one sees the 
pigmented concave interior of the vesicle. With the needles the 
vesicle is now loosened from its pocket and cast away. This 
leaves an empty pocket, free for the transplantation. The right 
vesicle of the second specimen is uncovered in a similar way, 
loosened from its pocket and then slipped into the empty right 
auditory pocket of the first specimen. In tucking in the vesicle 
under the edges of the wound care was tiiken in all cases to 
place the vesicle so that the lateral or concave open surface of 
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the vesicle should lie against the brain, and the median or convex 
surface toward the opening of the wound. The lateral and median 
surfaces of the vesicle are easily recognized and therefore this 
transplantation in a reversed posture can be done with great 
accuracy. This method of placing the vesicle has a double ad- 
vantage. It furnishes a complete rotation of 180 degrees and it is 
a secure way to transplant the vesicle which is very easily wedged 
in the pocket in that posture. The vesicle shows no tendency to 
escape, and as Ihe lips of the wound are not very wide apart, it 
is not necessary to take any precautions about holding them to- 
gether. They take care of themselves and need no superimposed 
weights or further attention. The specimen is now set aside 
and in the course of three or four hours all traces of the wound 
ha\'e disappeared. The specimens are allowed to go on with 
their development for fourteen days, the period usually necessary 
for the formation of the canals, at the end of which time they are 
preserved in a chrome-acetic mixture and are ready for examina- 
tion. In most of the operations two specimens were utilized, 
one always being discarded after transplanting its right ^msicle. 
In four experiments the writer succeeded in making a complete 
exchange of the right vesicle between the two specimens and pre- 
sein ing both of them. This involves great care and the addition- 
al effort required does not justify the procedure. The preserved 
specimens were imbedded in paraffin, cut in series and stained 
with hematoxylin and congo-red. Examination of them showed 
that nineteen of the experiments were successful, in that the 
transplanted vesicle had continued in its development far enough 
to recognize its diffei'eiit parts and their posture. Wax-plate 
models after the Born method were made of them all, and draw- 
ings of these, together with a photograph of a selected section 
from each series, are shown in figures 1 to 38. I may here state 
that these photographs were made with the apparatus belonging 
to my colleague, Professor Xo^'y, and it gi\'es me pleasure to 
take advantage of this opportunity to acknowledge his courtesy 
and his assistance in their preparation. 

Other operations were performed with a view to the determina- 
tion of character and degree of the environmental control, but these 
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will not be reported on in this paper; we limit ourseh’os to the 
(piestion of whether environmental control does or does not exist. 
It may be pointed out that the above operative procedure offers 
a complete and severe test for the existence of such control. It 
is so arranged that we have for the experiment a transidanted 
foreign ear vesicle, Avhich does not naturally fit in its new i')Ocket 
and which is intentionally placed in a posture as abnormal as 
possible. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERniENTS 

At the outset it may be stated that in all cases where the laby- 
rinth had developed into a structure with sufficient completeness 
for the identification of its relations, it was found that the ])osition 
of its canals and vai'ious chambers as regards the surrounding 
structures was practically normal, in spite of the manipulation 
it had undergone at the time of the operation. As has previously 
been shown (Streeter ’07, p. 433) the posture of the labyrinth can 
be determined both by the histological structure of its walls and 
by its outer form, as determined by wax-plate reproductions. 
The description of these morphological characteristics will not 
bo repeated here: it will be sufficient to state that they are so 
definite that the various parts of the labyrinth can be recognized 
without difficulty, even though they happen to be inoomplctc or 
unequally de^^eloped. 

For the sake of compactness table 1 is annexed in which are 
detailed the separate features of each of the nineteen transplanted 
labyrinths as found on examination. Each feature is marked 
TiormaF, fimperfect/ or ‘absent/ indicated by the signs A/ I 
and 0. These are used in a lil)eral sense so, that fiiormar signi- 
fies practically normal, and includes structures abnormally large 
or small; fimperfecF signifies quite abnormal, the characteris- 
tics, however, being sufficiently well defined for identification of 
the structure; and 'absent' means either completely absent or 
unrecognizable. 

The features as listed will for the most part explain themselves. 
It may be mentioned, howe\'er, that by canal planes is meant the 
relative position of the canals as regards each other. Planes 
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drawn through the anterior and posterior canals would meet at 
an angle of about 95 degrees at the crus commune. This is quite 
constant in all of the labyrinths. The lateral canal is about 
per])(‘ndicular to the other two. At the end of two weeks the 
planes are not so well deiined as they are later, but when the 
eanals are othei wise normal the planes can be determined, even 
as eaily as that. 

From a stiuly of this table it will be seen that we can arrange 
our experiments in three groups, based on the completeness of the 
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resultant de^’elopment of the transplanted labyrinth. These are: 
firstly, those in which the labjTinth is nearly normal; secondly, 
those in which the labyrinth is abnormal though the main 
parts of it are easily recognizable; and thirdly, those in which 
there might be some question as to the identification of the differ- 
ent parts of the labyrinth. There are eight in the first groiqr, 
eight in the second grouj), and three in the last group. Based 
on their order in these groups we may now ijroceed to the exam- 
ination of the individual labyrinths. 

Lahyrinih I: {figures 1 and 2). The photogi'aph shown in figure 
1 is taken from Series X 2 C, slide 5, row 3, section 7. The study 
of this labyrinth shows only one slight departiire from the normal, 
and that concerns the Saceiis endohmiphaticus which lies some- 
what cephalad to the crus commune. It is on this account that 
it does not show in figure 1, which is directly through the crus. 
What looks as though it might be the edge of the sac, is the pig- 
ment layer of the skin. Aside from its slight anterior disi)lace- 
ment it boars the usual relation to the chorioidal roof of tlie 
fourth ventricle and is normal in size. 

Labyrinth 71: {figures 3 and Jfi). Figure 3 is taken from Series 
X 2. A, slide 4, row 1, section 3. Here as in Labyrinth I the endo- 
lymphatic sac is slightly in front of the crus commune. The crus 
is a little wider than in the former, so both it and the sac can be 
seen in figure 3. This labyrinth shows no noteworthy departui^e 
from the normal in either its histology or general form, aside from 
the slight displacement of the endolymphatic sac. In the draw- 
ing of figure 4 the groove between the ampullae of the anterior 
and lateral canals has been exaggerated a little more tliari is 
warranted by the reconstruction. In figure 3 the thickening of 
the ventro-lateral labyrinth wall is partly due to the crista of the 
lateral canal which it represents, and partly is due to the obliquity 
of the section of the ampulla. The characteristic relation of the 
endolymphatic sac to the chorioidal roof of the ventricle can he 
seen. The large ganglion on the ventro-median wall of the laby- 
rinth is the prootic ganglion; the acoustic ganglion lies in a simi- 
lar position but is found in the more caudal sections. Some of 
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the acoustic root fibers, however, can be seen entering the side 
wall of the brain near the endolymphatic duct, 

Ijibyrinih III: (figures o and 6). Figure 5 is taken from Scries 
X 7 A, slide 4, ro\v 2, section 4. In the reconstruction of this 
labyrinth there is apparently nothing abnormal. And on exam- 
ination of the section the only departure from the normal is a 
slight deficiency in the cartilaginous capsule in the region of the 
lateral center. The parabasal plate seems normal. The gan- 
glion shown in figure 5 is the prodtic near its junction with the 
acoustic ganglion. The section passes through the endolym- 
phatic sac, the cnis commune and the lateral semicircular canal. 
It shows the intimate relation existing between the endolym- 
jdiatic sac with the chorioidal membrane. 

Labyrinth I V: (figures 7 and 8). Figure 7 is taken from Series 
X 11 B, slide 3, row 1, section 5. This section was selected be- 
cause it shows the characteristic protrusion of the lagena on the 
ventromedian wall. The section is toward the caudal end of the 
labyrinth and passes through, besides the lagena and large vesti- 
bule, the posterior canal and the bulging caudal edge of the lateral 
canal Sections a little in front of this show the lateral canal 
o])ening into the vestibule. Evidently in the process of trans- 
planting this vesicle some injury was inflicted on the cells that 
were to form the middle part of the median surface. The result- 
ant defect includes the absence of the endolymphatic appendage 
and a marked imperfection in the cnis commune. Otherwise the 
general form of the labyrinth is quite perfect, as can be seen in 
figure 8. 

Labyrinih F: (figures 9 and 10). Figure 9 is taken from Series 
X 1 B, slide 2, row 3, section 5. The section passes through the 
endolymphatic sac, the short crus commune, and the lateral 
canal. The lateral vestibular wall is thin and distended and 
represents the dropsical type, which is a common deformity. 
There is a large acoustic ganglion connected centrally with the 
brain. This section shows well the relation between the endo- 
lymphatic sac and the chorioidal membrane. In figure 10 the 
shading of the lateral vestibular wall makes it look thinner than 
shown in the model and does not give the swT)llen appearance it 
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ou^ht to hiu'c. The lateral wall in reality presses directly 
a^^ainst the lateral canal. Aside from this dropsical tendency the 
general form of the labyrinth is quite normal. There is some 
deficiency in the cartilaginous capsule, particularly in the lateral 
center. 

Labyrinth VI: {figures tl and 12). Figure 11 is taken from 
Series X 4 A, slide 7, row 1 , section 4. This section passes through 
the endolymphatic sac, crus commune, vestibule with its thickened 
macula acustica, and the lateral canal. The endolymphatic sac 
comes in contact with the chorioidal membrane in sections oral 
to this. Both histologically and in its general form this labyrinth 
is (juite perfect. Figure 11 is the only photograph in the series 
that was retouched in any way. Here the negative was scratched 
to show the outlines of the lateral canal and lateral wall of the 
vestibule more distinctly. 

Lahyrinth VII: (figures 13 and IJf). Figure 13 is taken from 
Series X 7 B, slide G, row 3, section 3. The section passes through 
the endolymphatic sac, the crus commune, and the combined 
vestibule and lateral canal. The lateral canal exists only as a 
lateral pouch from the general vestibular cavity. A partial 
separation is indicated l)y an indentation on its dorsal surface, 
as can be seen in figure 14. The indentation does not completely 
perforate the pouch, so the canal is incomplete. There seems to 
be a general defect of the caudal portion of the labyrinth. So 
that, in addition to the imperfect lateral canal, the lagena is 
absent and the posterior canal small though otherwise complete. 
The acoustic ganglion is large (figure 13) and has a well de\mloped 
root connecting it with the brain. The endolymphatic sac pre- 
sents the usual relation to the chorioidal membrane. 

Lahyrinth VIII: (figures 15 and 16). The photograph shown 
in figure 15 is taken from Series X 2 B, slide 5, row 1, section 2. 
In the process of embedding and mounting this series, some of the 
sections were injured, though not enough to interfere with the 
identification of the different parts. Thus it can be plainly seen 
that figure 15 passes through the endolymphatic appendage, the 
crus commune, the vestibular pouch, and the lateral canal. The 
anterior half of the labyrinth is quite perfect, as can be seen in 
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figure 16. The posterior region is defective in that the posterior 
canal and crus commune consist of a common pouch, taking how- 
o\'er the usual shape of the posterior canal. The lagena devel- 
oped as a pair of short pockets, one extending medially and the 
other caudally. Apparently the anlage was divided. The 
endolymphatic sac (figure 15) presents the usual relation to the 
chorioidal membrane. 

Labyrinth IX: (figures 17 and 18), The photograph shown in 
figure 17 is taken from Series X 8 A, slide 2, row 4, section 9, 
It passes through the endolymphatic sac, the crus commune, and 
the vestibule with the lateral canal opening into it. In the sections 
oral to this the lateral canal becomes completely separated, though 
it is small and is deficient in the region of the ampulla. The 
anterior canal is small but well formed. The posterior canal is 
completely formed but lies closely against the vestibular wall. 
The vestibule is small throughout and lacks the lagena. The 
acoustic ganglion is well developed and is connected with the 
brain in the normal way. The endolymphatic sac (fig. 17) 
bears the usual relation to the chorioidal membrane. This is the 
first of what we have grouped as abnormal labyrinths. 

Labyrinth X: (figures 19 and 20). The photograph shown in 
figure 19 is taken from Series X 11 C, slide 1, row 2, section 8. 
In this labyrinth the injury involves the endolymphatic appendage 
and the anterior canal. The latter exists as a blind pouch ex- 
tending orally from the crus commune. This should be compared 
with figures 26 and 28, where a similar defect involves the posterior 
canal. The remainder of the labyrinth is quite perfect. Figure 
19 shows the crus commune, the vestibule, with a portion of the 
acoustic ganglion, and the lateral canal. The endolymphatic 
appendage is entirely absent. 

Labyrinth XI: (figures 21 and 22). The photograph shown in 
figure 21 is taken from Series X 8 B, slide 2, row 2, section 8. 
Here there is considerable abnormality in the ventral half of the 
labyrinth, and the labyrinth is correspondingly reduced in size. 
The anterior and posterior canals and the endolymphatic sac 
are fairly normal. In figure 21 cm be seen the endolymphatic 
sac with its usual relation to the chorioidal membrane. The 
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soctioR also passes through the anterior canal just oral to the 
ciTis coinnnme and through the vestibular pouch. The latter is 
much reduced in size. It possesses a macula with a diminutive 
nerve and ganglion, but the lagena is absent. The lateral canal 
exists as a lateral pouch projecting from the vestibule (fig. 22). 
In spite of the abnormal shape due to the deficient vestibule the 
planes of the anterior and posterior canals intersect at the usual 
angle. 

Labyrinth XII: (figures 23 and 2/f). The photograph shown 
in figure 23 is taken from Series X 7 C, slide 2, row 3, section 8. 
The section passes through the endolymphatic sac, the crus 
commune, the vestibule with the large pouch extending laterally 
from it and rei)resenting the lateral canal. The endolymphatic 
sac bears the usual relation to the chorioidal membrane. The 
anterior and posterior c'anals are fairly normal. The vestibule is 
enlarged and irregidar, and illustrates the dropsical type. It 
possesses the us\ial macula with nerve and ganglion (fig. 23). 
The lagena is absent. 

Labyrinth XIII: (figures 2d and 26). The photograph shown 
in figure 25 is taken from Series X 4 C, slide 1, row 3, section 5. It 
passes through the cius commune, the vestibule with its thickened 
floor, and through the lateral canal just being pinched off from 
tlie vestibule. Slightly oral to this the separation becomes com- 
])lete. On examination of the reconstruction of this labyrinth 
(fig. 20) it can be seen that the chief injury involves the dorsal 
])art of the labyrinth, and as a result the whole labyrinth is under- 
sized. The greatest defect is in the posterior canal, which is 
represented by a bud extending cnudally from the crus commune, 
A similar one is seen in figure 28 and the same kind of defect in an 
anterior canal has already been seen in figure 20. The crus 
commune and the anterior canal are small though complete. The 
invoh’inent of the median surface is shown by the absence of the 
e^idolymphatic appendage and the lagena. 

Labyrinth XIV: (figures 27 and 28). The photograph shown 
in figure 27 is taken from Series X 6, slide 1, row 4, section 2. 
This labyrinth is of the dropsical or vesicidar type. It is possi- 
]>le to recognize its general position but aside from the fairly 
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normal lateral canal it is poorly differentiated (fig. 28). In 
this kind of a labyrinth after undergoing differentiation for a 
short time the process ceases. After that the only further sign 
of development is an increase in size, which thus produces the 
dropsical appearance, such as is seen in figure 27. The section 
is cut obliquely through the oral end of the lateral canal and the 
anterior canal. This section was chosen because it shows the 
macula and its nerve ganglion connection with the brain. The 
anterior canal, like the cnas commune, is only slightly separated 
from the general vestibular cavity. The posterior canal is rep- 
resented by a bud extending caudally from the region of the crus 
commune, such as we lia\ e already seen in figures 20 and 26. 
There is no definite sign of a lagena or endolymphatic appendage. 

Lahyrinlh A"T; (figures 29 and 30). The photograph shown in 
figure 29 is taken from Series X 1 A, slide G, row 3, section 8. 
It passes through the oral end of the labyrinth, showing the endo- 
lymphatic sac, the small anterior canal, and the oral end of the 
lateral canal opening widely into the vestibule. As can be seen 
in figure 30, the caudal part of this labyrinth is fairly normal. 
The oral end is quite imperfect, the parts being small and not 
projierly differentiated. The anterior canal is only a pouch not 
completely separated from the vestibule. The lateral canal has 
a deep impression on its dorsal surface marking the beginning of 
a separation. This labyrinth has not completely recovered its 
normal [losture. It is displaced forwards and is tilted partially 
forward so that the endolymphatic sac, instead of bearing the 
usual relation to the chorioidal membrane, is opposite the mid- 
brain and lies embedded in the prodtic ganglion. Though con- 
sidering its abnormal shape it is not far from having the normal 
postui'o. 

Labyrinth XVI: (figures 31 and 32 ) . The photograph shown in 
figure 31 is taken from Series X 4 B, slide 2, row 2, section 4. 
The section passes through the endolymphatic sac, which in the 
sections a little more caudal touches the chorioidal membrane in 
the characteristic Ava\v 44ie section also passes through the crus 
commime and the vTstibiile with the lateral canal opening into 
it. The lateral canal is quite perfect, but the anterior and poste- 
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rior canals are only represented by pouches opening (nit of the ves- 
tibule in conunon with the cnis commune. The shajie of the 
pouches is relatively normal, and they are only deficient in not 
being pinched off from the vestibule. The lagena is (piite normal. 
The acoustic nerve and ganglion are diminutive. 

Labyrinth XVII: {figures 33 and 3/f). The photograph shown 
ill figure 33 is taken from Series X 3 A, slide 2, row 3, section 13. 
Due to some mechanical or other injury the last three laliy- 
riiiths in our series are quite imperfect, and from examination 
of the sections alone (figs. 33, 35 and 37) one would be (piito 
unable to orient them. The reconstructions are of great assis- 
tance in this respect. The section taken from Labyrinth X\TI 
was selected because it shows the dabyrinth fragment’ which 
evidently was a portion of the main vesicle that became detached 
and developed as a separate little sac (fig, 34, .r). In figure 33 
it can be seen outside the cartilaginous capsule, partially covered 
by a cartilaginous coat of its own. It is not connected either by 
nerve or duct with the main labyrinth. It is possilile that in the 
course of the operation a fragment from the native vesicle was 
left in the operation-pocket, and eventually formed this structure. 
Examination of the reconstruction shows that there is an inter- 
ruption in the lateral canal, its two ends being sealed off. One 
ne\'er finds an open end in these imperfect labyrinths, they are 
always sealed off. The anterior canal is small but well formed. 
The posterior canal with the crus commune from a common 
pouch communicating with the vestibule. The \'estibulc has a 
normal macula with diminuti\u nerve and ganglion. There is 
no lagena and no endolymphatic appendage. 

Lahyrinik XVIII: (figures 3d and 36), The photograph shown 
in figure 35 was taken from Series X 3 B, slide 2, row 1, section 11 . 
The whole oral region through which this section passes is of the 
dropsical type. The caudal region is not so pathological. The 
posterior canal, though incompletely se])arated from the vestibule 
and the crus (a)mmune, is otherwise well formed. The caudal 
half of the lateral (‘anal is fairly normal, but the oral portion is 
distended like the rest of this portion of the labyrinth. Ventrally 
in one region this large labyrinth bulges through the parabasal 
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plate and protrudes in the pharynx. On the lateral surface of 
the anterior canal there is a deep pit indicating the usual site at 
which it is pinched off from the vestibule and crus commune, 
othenvise the separation is lacking. The presence of a lagena is 
questionable, and the endolymphatic appendage is entirely lack- 
ing. This, like Labyrinth XVII, through quite abnormal, can be 
fairly definitely oriented. 

Lahijrinih XIX: {figures 37 and 38). The photograph shown 
in figure 37 was taken from Series X 11 A, slide 2, row 2, section 2. 
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This is the last and most imperfect labyrinth in our series. It 
must be regarded as only a fragment. Apparentl}^ there is a 
lagena with the characteristic finer stmcture^ shape and position. 
There is also a canal that corresponds in form and position to the 
lateral canal. Othenvise the different parts cannot be very well 
differentiated. This labyrinth is included in spite of its fragmen- 
tary character because it shows that even such an imperfect 
labyrinth is apparently affected in its posture by the influences 
interacting between it and its environments. 

In a summary of the first eighteen of these experiments the 
result that concerns us most is that in all instances where the 
transplanted labyrinth had developed with sufficient complete- 
ness for identification of its various parts it was found that it 
had almost perfectly regained its normal posture. It was this 
fact that formed the chief object of our investigation, but we 
may add the following concerning the resultant abnormalities 
produced by the manipulation of the vesicle at the time of the 
operation. 

а. In 8 out of 18 experiments there developed a practically 
normal labyrinth; 

б, Where a defect occurs following the operation it is usually 
localized in some particular region of the labyrinth; it may be 
confined to the anterior, posterior, or median portion, while the 
remainder of the labyrinth is quite perfect; 

c. The three different canals are defective with about equal 
frequency (30 per cent), though in an individual labyrinth where 
the canals are involved the imperfection is not distributed among 
them equally; and the planes of the canals, whether they are 
defective or not, are usually normal; 

d. Defects of the endolymphatic appendage occur with about 
the same frequency as those of the canals; 

6. The lagena is imperfect more often than any other part (in 
8 out of 18 cases) ; 

/. The acoustic nen^e and ganglion were always present, though 
in a few cases quite diminutive; the connection of the nerve with 
the brain wall can almost always be recognized. 
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DISCUSSIOX 

The results that have just been recorded seem to show conclu- 
sively that there exists some influence between the transplanted 
ear vesicle and its environment that tends to control its posture, 
and that an in^^ertGd vesicle is thereby rotated back into the nor- 
mal position. At the same time we must recognize the fact that 
Spemann (TO), from investigations of the same problem with 
experiments of mucli the same character, came to quite different 
conclusions. On examining and comparing our results, however, 
it will be seen that they are not necessarily contradictory, as 
tliought by Spemann, but may perhaps be better described as 
differing in degree. 

Including those in the present paper I have now reported 36 
experiments in which the posture of the ear vesicle was especially 
studied. In 12 of these the ear vesicle had been rotated 180 
degrees from its normal position; in 5 of them the ear ^Tsicle had 
been transplanted without special placement; and in 19 of them 
the ear vesicle was transplanted and at the same time placed in 
a definite abnormal posture. In all of these 36 cases the labyrinth 
regained its normal pf)sture. In Spemann’s twehe reported 
cases in which there liad been simple inversion of the ear vesicle, 
nine of the ear \'esicles remained inverted, while two partially and 
one completely regained their normal posture. The latter Spe- 
maim regarded as an unsuccessful operation, surmising that it 
had slipped back into position directly after the operation. The 
fact of ‘slipping’ into the right position is the point of the whole 
matter. It is the remarkable fact that an ear xesicle, though 
rotated or turned or transplanted in an exUemely abnormal posi- 
tion, nevertheless ^slips’ into the correct position, that I am trying 
to establish in this paper. 

It is of interest to examine Spemann’s methods in search of 
some explanation for the difference in our results. For his ex- 
periments he used Kana esculanta larvae while I used Rana 
pipiens. It is not likely, however, that this would account for 
the difference in our results. Ilis operations were performed at 
the time the ear vesicle is in the process of detaching itself from 
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the deeper layer of the epidermic. This is the same staple used by 
me. Howe\'er, in the technique of tlie operation our methods are 
different. Spemaini raises a relatively large quadrilateral flap 
of skin, thereby exposing the ear vesicle, which he loosens and 
inverts so that the anlage of the ductus endolymphaticus points 
downward. lie then replaces the skin flap and secures it in 
position by a weight, consisting of a slightly curved strip of cover 
glass. There are tw'o factors here that may account for the differ- 
ence in our results. In the first place Spemann, by reflecting a 
large skin flap, exposes a larger area of the deeper structures and 
perhaps thereby injures the environment in a way that lessens 
the postural interaction between it and the car vesicle. It will 
be remembered in my operations there was only a linear slit 
opened, which by the spreading of its edges Avas sufficient for the 
manipulation of the vesicle. In the second place the use of the 
weight, as is done by Spemann, to hold the skin flaj) in ap])osition 
may retard the movement of the vesicle and pre\'ent its rotation. 
From the nature of my Avound no Aveight Avas necessary. 

In addition it may be mentioned that Spemann always placed 
his vesicles so that the median or convex side remained toward 
the brain, Avhile in most of my experiments it was made to point 
laterahvard toAvard the skin. In this respect the displacement of 
the ear A^esicle in my eases Avas more extreme than in SpemaniFs, 
making it all the more difficult for my vesicles to detain a normal 
])Osture. Furthermore, in Spemann’s experiments the ear vesicles 
were replaced in their oavu original pocket, while in all of my last 
series they Avere transplanted to another specimen, here again 
adding to the difficulty of their postural adjustment. In all 
other respects there seems to be no essential difference iji our 
methods. 

Judging from my oavu experiments there certainly exists a de- 
cided tendency lietAveen the ear A'esicle and its environment that 
serves to control the posture, though we know from Spemann’s 
experience that under certain circumstances this lenden(‘y is 
interfered with and the necessary corrective rotation is not 
accomplished. 
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The development of a normally placed labyrinth from an in- 
verted vesicle can only occur in one of two ways. Either the ear 
vesicle at the time of operation consists of indifferent cells which 
are capable of forming various parts of the labyrinth in accord- 
ance with how they chance to lie (‘harmonisch-aquipoten- 
tielles System’); or the ear vesicle itself rotates as a whole after 
the operation, so that the cells originally intended for the differ- 
ent parts are brought to lie in their correct relation, where they 
continue in the fulfillment of their destined development. As 
was clearly argued by Spemann TO, it cannot be explained by 
the former. All our evidence points to a high degree of differ- 
entiation of the cells of the vesicle, and it is conspicuously proven 
by their possession of laterality, which has been described in the 
earlier part of this paper. We could not otherwise have a left- 
sided labyrinth on the right side of the head. 

This leaves us with the alternative that the displaced ear vesi- 
cle does not stay in the position in which it is placed, but rotates 
into a normal posture. Regarding the nature of the force that 
produces the rotation there is yet little information. One must 
take into consideration at least three possibilities which either 
separately or in combination may explain its action. In the 
first place, it may be an active phenomenon on the part of the 
ear vesicle, that is, intrinsic motility of the vesicle itself; secondly, 
it may be based upon some attraction existing between some por- 
tion of the vesicle and the brain or other structure; and thirdly, 
there may be some purely mechanical basis for it. 

In the first place, regarding the intrinsic motility of the ear 
vesicle itself, we are familiar Avith the flowing motion of protoplasm 
in the ease of amocbal pseudopods, and Harrison (TO) has de- 
scribed the remarkable movements of the protoplasmic processes 
of nerv^e cells. In these instances there is a mo\^emeiit of one 
part of a single cell in relation to the rest of the cell. In the case 
of the ear vesicle, however, we should have to consider a mass- 
movement of a group of cells. Such movements have already 
been described for small masses of cells, such, for example, as the 
lateral line nidiment, which, as has been shown by Harrison (’03) 
migrates in the course of a few" days, all the way from the head , 
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region to the tip of the tail. Perhaps of a similar character is the 
shifting of groups of ganglion cells within the central nervous 
system as described by Kappers ('08) and the author (Streeter 
^08). These^ however, are movements of small clusters of cells. 

An example of intrinsic motility of a larger epithelial mass, 
which will be more analogous to the car vesicle that we are dealing 
with, is afforded in the healing of skin wounds of young larvae. 
The epithelial coat, in such cases, spreads like an elastic sheet 
from the surrounding area over the wound. This mass-like move- 
ment of the epithelial coat is very characteristic. On watching 
the healing of a denuded area one can see the pigmented e])ithe- 
lial layer gradually spread in from all sides of the wound, covering 
in, as it does so, the exposed mesodermal elements, until even- 
tually its edges tightly pucker together at the center. This is 
accomplished not by the formation of new epithelial cells but by 
the stretching out of the cells already there, as can be plainly 
seen by the alteration of the pigment pattern. The marked 
tension on the adjacent epithelium resulting from this movement 
in the region of the wound is strikingly shown by the way in 
which the pigment line existing along the dorsal crest of the larva 
becomes deviated toward the operated side. In such cases the 
epithelium belonging, we will say, to the left side of the body, is 
drawn well over to the right side, thus indirectly aiding in the 
covering of the seat of operation. For an excellent descri])tion of 
the behavior of the epidermis in the healing of wounds in larval 
Necturus, the reader is referred to the paper of Eycleshymer 
('07) . If the epithelial ear vesicle can move and adjust itself to 
varying conditions in the same way that the skin epithelium moves 
and adjusts itself we could then understand the rotation of the 
vesicles recorded in our experiments. 

A second possibility is that the nerve and ganglion mass may 
serve to draw the vesicle into its proper position. At the time 
of the operation some of the ganglion element is usually trans- 
planted with the vesicle, and as the latter develops we find the 
ganglion closely attached to the thickened part of its floor which 
is to form the macula. At the same time fibers have grown out 
from the central end of the ganglion to attach themselves to the 
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sido of the brahi wall. This tendency to an early nerve-ganglion 
cr)iinection between the ear vesicle and some portion of the brain 
wall is evident e\'en when the vesicle is transplanted in a strange 
enxironment such as in front of the eye (Streeter TO). The nerve 
seeks the brain wall, and is it conceivable that after it is securely 
attached it would act as a cheek or guy rope on the vesicle. With 
the subsequent growth and the change in the relative positions 
of the different structures, the nerve attachment would pull on 
it and, depending on its previous position, would tend to rotate 
it one way or another. When the vesicle is in front of the eye 
there are so many abnormal factors present that one could not 
expect a successful correction of posture through this means. Rut 
in the auditory region where other things are favorable it is con- 
ceival)le that the ner\n attachment might at least help in the 
adjustment of the position of the vesicle. As a modification of 
this idea it is conceivable that there exists some mutual attraction 
between the macula, ganglion, and brain wall which tends to 
draw them together by some psysico-chemical process. This 
would result in the same effect on the labyrinth as a whole as a 
tension of the acoustic. ner\^e, and would ser^'e in the same way as 
an assisting force in the adjustment of the position of the vesicle. 
Tn an aiialog(Jus way it is possible that the endolymphatic append- 
age may be attracted to the side of the brain wall and thus tend 
to draw the vesicle into position. Wherever the endolymphatic 
duct and sac are well formed there exists a constant relation 
i)etween them and the brain which I have never heretofore seen 
mentioned. The endolymphatic sac always lies closely applied 
to the membranous roof of the fourth ventricle near the rhombic 
li]). Some force may bring these two stnictures together, and 
thus we would ha^'e a secondary correcting influence on the 
})osture of the whole vesicle. This, it must be admitted, cannot be 
the whole explanation, as we have \’osicles with correct posture in 
cases where the endolymphatic sac is entirely absent. 

As a third possibility there is to be considered, from a purely 
mechanical standpoint, the shape of the vesicle and the bed or 
])oeket in which it fits. The auditory pocket is bounded on the 
median side by the relath'ely firm brain wall, ventrally by the 
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developing cartilaginous skeleton, laterally and dorsally by the 
non-resisting auditory capsule and skin. In front of the prootic 
ganglion mass and the optic vesicle^ and caiidally the \Tigo-glosso- 
pharyngeal complex. These different structures present (fiffer- 
cut degrees of resisting pressure, and thus from different directions 
there are these compression forces acting upon the ear vesicle, to 
which, when normally placed, it is properly adjusted by its sha])e 
and the firmness of its different parts. Normally there is an 
equilibrium between the compression forces of the en\dronment 
and the resisting forces of the vesicle. When the vesicle is ab- 
noi'inally placed there is a disturbance in this equilibrium which 
continues until the vesicle regains its normal position. Tims we 
would have the mechanical tendency for the disturbed vesicle to 
fit itself into the right position. An objection to this exjjlanation 
immediately suggests itself, and that is the fact that vesicles 
having an abnormal form, and that could not possibly fit well in 
the usual pocket, notwithstanding, right themsehes almost as 
well as the normally shaped ones. As another mechanical fact(n' 
one might think of gravity. It is well known that gravity con- 
stitutes a decisive factor in certain embrylogical processes. Hert- 
wig f'99) and AVetzel (’04) experimentally produced deviation 
from the normal development of the egg by alterations in gravity 
through the use of a centrifugal machine. It is true that gravity 
criutrols the position within the egg membranes of the amphian 
lar\‘ae in the early stages. The ventral side, due to the yolk mass, 
is heavier and is always down. In the case of the ear vesicle the 
large macula in its floor is thicker and presumably heavier than 
the other portions of the vesicle wall, and we might assume this 
fact as the reason that wc always find the macula towai'ds the 
^ entral side and thereby a factor in the posture of the vesicle as 
a whole. However, when the larvae are removed from the mem- 
branes, as is necessary for purposes of operation, the conditions 
are c^uite altered. Being no longer supported by a gelatinous 
s})herc which is easily kept properly erect by gravity, tlie laiA’ue 
fall to the bottom of the dish and rest on their side, and we imme- 
diately ha^’e an abnormal direction of gravity, which persists 
throughout the critical period in the development of the ear ves- 
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icle. If gravity were the controlling factor all of the ear vesicles 
in larvae removed from their membranes would be obliquely 
placed, whether operated upon or not. This we know does 
not occur, and therefore we may safely assume that gravity does 
not exercise any great influence on the posture of the ear vesicle, 
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HISTORICAL 

Since cases of simple Mendelian phenomena have been very 
frequently described, the interest of the student of genetics has 
shifted from the attempt to prove, or disprove, Mendelism fo- 
rwards the investigation of the extent of the application of Men- 
del’s fundamental principles. Perhaps this is why the appar- 
ent exclusion of anything Mendelian from size inheritance by 
Castle’s work on the ear length of rabbits, aroused so much in- 
terest. Castle (’09) found that the ear lengths of rabbit offspring 
were in general intermediate in relation to the parents. This 
seemed to indicate a simple blending inheritance in which the 
size-controlling elements from either parent were permanently 
joined in the offspring, never to segregate. Yet in the same rab- 
bits Mendelian ratios were being given and segregation was taking 
place in the color of the hair. The appearance of a paper by H. 
Nilsson-Ehle (’09) brought a new possible interpretation of the 
ear length crosses. In this paper evidence was presented to 
show that there may be two or more Mendelian factors for the 
same character, which factors develop the character whether they 
appear alone or in any combination with the others, 

Nilsson-Ehle found in certain crosses of oats and wheat in 
which the colors of the glumes and seeds were considered, that 
simple Mendelian ratios (3 : 1) were generally given, but in cer- 

^ This paper is based on an investigation carried on in the Laboratory of Ge- 
netics of the Bussey Institution with assistance from the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. A full report of the investigation has been submitted to the Car- 
negie Institution for publication. This statement of some of its main features is 
published by permission. For the conclusions drawn from the facts recorded the 
author is alone responsible. 
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tain strains he obtained consistent ratios which indicated di- 
and tri-hybrid crosses (15 : 1, 63 : 1) ; in other words, there were 
two or three factors involved, each of which alone or in combi- 
nation with the others, produced the same color, and only in 
the absence of all such factors could the recessive color be seen. 
The application of this theory to the case of the rabbit ear 
lengths was immediately made, East (’10), Castle (’ll), Lang 
(’ll), by supposing that ear length depended upon several fac- 
tors each of which behaved as a simple Mendelian unit, but lacked 
^ dominance. This would mean that we could see the difference 
between a'n ear whose length had been’ based upon four factors, 
and one whose length depended upon five or six factors. It 
would be supposed that the more simplex factors, or doses, there 
were present, the longer the ear.' If the long-eared race bore 
four duplex factors (8 doses) for length, and the short-eared race 
bore two similar but not allelomorphic factors (4 doses), the hy- 
brids obtained by crossing these two races would each have six 
factors in a simplex condition (6 doses). The relative sizes of 
the two parents and the hybrids would be expressed by the num- 
ber of doses in each case. The second generation would give rab- 
bits with various numbers of doses and their ears would range 
all the way from the length of the long-eared race to that of the 
short-eared race. Unless the two factors in the small race were 
allelomorphic to two of the four in the large race, there could be 
found rabbits with ears longer than the long-eared race, and 
others with ears shorter than the short-eargd race, for in the sec- 
ond generation would be formed combinations involving as many 
as 12 doses and others with none. There, would, however, be a 
much greater number of rabbits with intermediate than with 
extreme ear-lengths. Just as in a mono-hybrid cross without 
dominance there are two heterozygous individuals to one of each 
of the pure types, so in a multo-hybrid cross, where each factor, 
independent of the others, is giving a 1 :.2 : 1 ratio, the individ- 
uals with all the factors in a simplex or heterozygous condition 
would be most numerous. The higher and lower grades would 
appear in decreasing frequency as the extremes were approached 
(Tammes ’ll). Now if only a few animals were raised in F 2 
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it would be expected that they would have intermediate ear 
lengths. The numbers obtained by Castle were small enough 
not to show the new combinations expected on this theory. 

On account of the many external conditions that may influence 
the development of the hereditary size factors, one could not ex- 
pect to find the various grades in Fg clearly enough separated 
to discover the number of factors that might be involved. How- 
ever, evidence favoring a multiple factor interpretation of size 
would be found in the appearance in F2 of extremes not found in 
Fi or the increased variability of F2 over Fi, especially if ex- 
tremes beyond the parental races appear. 

In plants numerous experiments favoring a multiple factor 
hypothesis have been described. Since definite ratios may be 
obtained for qualitative differences, such characters afford the 
most convincing, evidence. Supporting Nilsson-Ehle^s results, 
East (TO and Tl), and East and Hayes (Tl) in endosperm and 
pericarp colors of maize, found ratios which are apparently to 
be explained only by multiple factors. Tammes (Tl) crossed 
two different sorts of blue Linum; an intermediate first gen- 
eration was followed by a second generation with a wide range 
of variability, the intermediate shades having the greatest 
frequencies. 

From quantitative differences in color one is led to quantitative 
differences in shapes and forms. The work of Kajanus (Tl and 
T 2 ) on the roots of Brassica and Beta affords evidence to sup- 
port the hypothesis that various form types of these roots are 
due •to combinations of multiple factors for length, or length 
and roundness. Emerson (TO) reports increase in the variabil- 
ity of the shapes of the second generation from certain crosses 
with squashes and gourds. These cases of form differences do 
not show dominance. Shull (Tl b) described a case involving a 
double gene for the same character, that is dominant. He found 
that the fiat and triangular seed capsule of Bursa bursa-pastoris 
is dondnant to the oval and, in section, round seed capsule of its 
recent mutant heegeri. The ratios of the second and third gen- 
erations strongly indicate that there are two genes involved, 
each of which can produce the pastoris type of capsule. 
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From quantitative differences in form we come to quantitative 
differences involving size alone. The possible application to 
size inheritance of this theory of multiple factors, so strongly 
indicated by color characters, was soon realized by Nilsson-Ehle 
(T7). He found that crosses between races of wheat or oats 
with long and short stalks gave intermediate hybrids whose off- 
spring had stalks ranging all the way from the length of the long- 
stalked race to that of the short-stalked race. The length of 
• the head of a certain wheat acted in crosses as though it were 
dependent upon a strong dominant shortening factor and two 
weaker factors for length, that lacked dominance. Spillman (’02) 
in crosses involving the length of wheat heads, and Emerson 
(Tl), in certain crosses involving the height of corn plants, re- 
port intermediate first generations followed by second genera- 
tions in which the ranges of variability included, or even ex- 
ceeded, the extremes of the parental races. East and Hayes (’ll) 
present crosses of maize involving ear length, number of rows per 
e$T, size of grain; Emerson (TO) sizes of beans; Tammes (Tl) 
sizes of Linum seeds and petals ; in all these cases the same char- 
acteristic results were found, namely, a constant and intermedi- 
ate first generation and a second generation with wide variabil- 
ity. Philips (T2) gives a preliminary report on size crosses in 
ducks which indicates a like increase in the variability of the 
second generation birds. 

Certain structural characters have been found that seem to 
' depend upon two or more similar units of inheritance. In oats 
the presence and absence of ligulae, and the arrangement of the 
spikelets in the head — either on ell sides of the rachis or only 
on one side— give strong evidence of multiple factors, definite 
ratio being obtained (Nilsson-Ehle ’09). 

Such physiological characters as winter hardiness, rust re- 
sistance and flowering times of cereals have been found by Nils- 
son-Ehle to show increased variabilty in crosses. Tammes (Tl) 
found similar results in the opening or remaining closed of ripe 
Linum capsules. They partly open in the first generation; in 
the second generation some remain closed, others fully open, while 
most are half opened. Tschermak (Tl) and Leake (Tl) pre- 
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sented studies on the blossoming times of peas and cotton. In 
both plants crosses between late and* early blooming varieties gave 
plants with intermediate blooming time. In the second genera- 
tion some plants began to bloom as early as the early blooming 
variety and others as late as the late blooming variety. 

Perhaps as strong evidence for the assumption of different fac- 
tors influencing the same character as is afforded by ratios in 
the second and third generations, is found in crosses betweer 
apparently similar ’races which give marked variability in th( 
second generation following a first generation that was like the 
two parents, and no more variable than the parental races. In 
such cases the characters in the two lines that have been crossed 
are supposed to be caused by different factors which produce the 
same effect. In the second generation, where recombinations 
first have a chance to appear, new grades are found. Cases 
have been mentioned that show extremes beyond the parental 
types. In these cases there must have been a different number 
of factors in each parental race, if we suppose for the momeift 
that the factors arc all of equal power. In the following cases 
each parental race may be supposed to have the same number of 
factors (although not identical ones) and so the races appear to 
be alike. 

The occurrence of two white races of sweet peas which give 
colored offspring when crossed is undoubted evidence that two 
different factors are involved in producing color. In the follow- 
ing cases the factors are supposed to be similar to each other so 
that* their presence cannot be determined until the second genera- 
tion. Nilsson-Ehle (Tl) found two strains of red wheat, which, 
when crossed together gave whites in the second generation. 
Whites also appeared when certain lines of black oats were 
crossed, in the ratio of fifteen blacks to one white. To lines of 
oats (Nilsson-Ehle ’ 09 ) whose spikelets were arranged on all sides 
of the rachis gave, in the second generation, some plants with 
spikelets on one side of the rachis. Kajanus (’ll) reported three 
crosses between apparently similar races of long beets which gave 
the same form in the first generation, while in the second genera- 
tion some very long individuals were obtained. In crossing dif- 
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ferent strains of cotton of equal height Balls ('07) found a great 
variability in the heights of the second generation. The first 
generation was unifomly close to 100 cm., the second generation 
ranged from 30 cm. to 100 cm, Hayes (T2) has crossed varieties 
of tobacco with similar numbers of leaves which produced plants 
with the same number of leaves in the first generation. The leaf 
number for the plants of the second generation was very variable. 

^Keeble and Pellew (TO) have worked out a very clear explanation 
of an increase in variability found in a second generation follow- 
ing the crossing of two semi-dwarf races of peas. The parental 
races were very constantly between 3 and 4 feet tall. The first 
generation showed increased vigor, but a constant height of 7 to 
8 feet. The second generation ranged from to 8 feet. This 
case differs from those preceding in that the factors, to whose 
recombination the new grades in the second generation were due, 
did not produce the same effects. One factor increased the dis- 
tance between the nodes, the other increased the thickness of the 
^ra, and this thickening enabled the intemode to attain greater 
length. One parental race had the factors for thick stems and 
short internode^, the other had the factors for thin stems and 
long intemodes. The recombinations in the second generation 
produced plants with long intemodes and thick stems (8 feet as 
well as plants with short intemodes and thin stems (1| feet). 
The combinations found in the parents also occurred. More- 
over, the ratios in the four classes closely approximated expec- 
tation. In this case height is dependent upon two Mendelizing 
factors. 

In other cases size may dep^d upon a single factor. Some of 
these cases are mentioned: tali and dwarf peas, Mendel; tall un- 
branched habit vs. dwarf branched sweet peas, Bateson and Pun- 
nett ('08); axial vs. terminal position of bean pods, Emerson 
('04); tall vs. dwarf Antirrhinum, Baur (T'l); dwarf vs. normal 
tomatoes, Drinkard ('08) ; long vs. short styles of Oenothera, de 
Vries {’01, p. 435); long vs. short wings of Drosophila, Morgan 
(Tl) ; long vs. short hair in various mammals, Castle ('05) ; brach- 
ydactylous digits in man, Farabee ('05) and Drinkwater ('08); 
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short stocky vs. long slender legs of Dexter-Kerry cattle, J. 
Wilson (’09), 

The evidence presented by plant breeders geems to carry con- 
viction. It has shown that the assumption of multiple factors 
is the most simple theory to explain certain ratios in crosses in- 
volving color and its absence. Similar ratios are also found in 
crosses involving certain structural characters (ligulae and the 
arrangement of spikelets in wheat). Now if qualitative char- 
acters may depend upon multiple factors in certain cases, there* 
is just as good evidence for saying that certain morphological 
characters depend upon multiple factors. Size crosses differ from 
crosses involving multiple factors for color and structural char- 
acters in that in the latter cases the color or the structure may 
be absent, and, so definite ratios can be found; whereas in the 
former size as such cannot be absent, so in most cases no definite 
ratios can be found. Otherwise, these two types of characters 
are strikingly similar. Both show wide variations in the second 
generation not found in the parental or first generations. B(^ 
types show similar wide variations in the second generation in 
c^rosses between certain strains that ajjpear to, be alike and in 
these cases the first generation is like the parents. Both types 
may show mono-hybrid ratios in the same sorts of characteristics. 
Any theory to account for the wide variations in the second gen- 
erations of crosses involving characters which cannot afford defi- 
nite ratios must also account for this similarity with cases where 
definite ratios may be found, and again, with cases where sim- 
ple Mendelian ratios and complex ones are found for the same 
character differences. Size and Mendelian inheritance are not 
incompatible, as is shown by ftiany mono-hybrid ratios from 
crosses involving size. In one case (semi-dwarf peas) it has been 
shown even by ratios that size may depend upon two distinct 
Mendelian factors. ^ Surely the most simple theory that can be 
given to explain this phenomenon of increased variability, which 
in itself cannot be doubted, being reported by many investiga- 
tors for so many characters, is that there exist units of inheri- 
tance, introduced by the parents, to the segregation of which units 
in the germ cells of the hybrids, the new combinations are due. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

In 1908 Castle started a jffecond experiment that should test 
this hypothesis by obtaining larger numbers of animals so that 
the variabilities of the first and second generation could be com- 
pared. As the size of the whole animal was to be considered, 
crosses were made between a small male rabbit from a small 
race, the Himalayan, and a series of large females that had been 
used in the ear length crosses. The pedigrees of the females are 
•known and for several generations there were only slight differ- 
ences in the weights of the pairs of ancestors. In 1910 the ex- 
periment was put into the hands of the writer. By that time 
the original crosses had been made and weights for growth curves 
had been recorded for the animals raised up to that time. I 
wish to acknowledge here a keen appreciation of my indebtedness 
to Professor Castle for the privilege of completing this work 
which he had planned and already started, and to express gratitude 
for the assistance and advice that he has contributed 'towards 
the completion of this work. 

In most cases the second generation consisted of a back cross 
of the first generation females to their male parent. A few back 
crosses of first generation males to their female parent were 
made and a few crosses between first generation males and fe- 
males. Measurements were made of the skull and long bones of 
the rabbits after the bones had attained full size. Fifteen months 
was set as the age for killing a rabbit, as it was found that the 
bones were fully grown at that age. Sixteen measurements for 
each set of bones were recorded. 

a. Coefficients of size 

It was. found that there was enough lack of correlation between 
the various measurements to give different resultsHvhen different 
characters were considered, so it became needful to obtain a 
number for each animal in which the various measurements would 
be equally represented to express the size of each animal. As 
the measurements varied from 2 to 10 cm. no absolute average 
could be used; for a small deviation in a short measurement 
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would have far greater significance than an equal deviation in a 
long measurement, and so in any average the large deviations 
in the long measurements would entirely overbalance the equally 
important small deviations in the short measurements. The fol- 
lowing method was used to obtain a number for each animal, 
which may be called the coefficient of size (C. S.), a number 
based on relative deviations. The average of a character for one 
fraternity was used as a dividend into which were divided the 
individual measurements of the animals in the same fraternity. 
The quotients so formed gave a series of ratios expressing the 
relative sizes of the various sibs above or below their mean. By 
this method the ratios of the other characters of one animal to 
the corresponding fraternal means were obtained. The average 
of these ratios gave the coefficient of size (C. S.) for that animal. 
These coefficients range from 0.930 for the largest animals to 
1.070 for the smallest ones. In classifying them, classes 0.005 
in exteiA were used. From these distributions, standard devia- 
tions were calculated. Since the means of all fraternities lie 
always in the column whose value is 1, it will be realized that the 
sums of all the individuals in each column will give a correct de- 
scription of the variability of one generation of a whole family; 
in other words, different fraternities from the same family may 
be classified together. The standard deviations of these family 
distributions will be based on deviations from the various fra- 
ternal means. This will give a more accurate result than if the 
actual deviations had been calculated from the means of all the 
individuals averaged together, as would be done in applying the 
formula for standard deviation to the values themselves. It must 
be supposed that tlie means of all the fraternities do not coincide. 
The mean of all the values would give the extreme variates even 
greater deviatiqjis and the standard deviations would be higher 
than those obtained by this method. It will be seen now that 
the coefficients of size of all the animals in one generation may 
also be classified together. 

In the tabulation of these coefficients of size it is at once ob- 
served that all the most extreme coefficients belong to individuals 
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from the back cross. Naturally both the Fi and the back cross 
offspring occur in greatest numbers about the middle class and 
decrease in either direction away from this class. But the back 
cross extends much further than the first generation. It is un- 
fortunate that the numbers of the Fi are very much smaller 
than those of the back cross. It may be claimed that with larger 
numbers more extremes would have been found in the Fi. This 
is undoubtedly true, but it is highly improbable that any indi- 
viduals that approached the back cross extremes would have 

TABLE 1 


Standard deviations of coej^cient of size of the first {b\) and back cross {B.C.) gen- 
erations in the various families. The numbers of individuals are given for each 
fraternity {No.). 


FAMILY 

Fi ! 

NO. 

B.C. 

! NO, 

647 

0.0145 ^ 

4 

0.028 * 0.002 , 1 

25 

1443 



0.026 * 0.003 ! 

1 '• 17 

1471 

0.015 

7 ! 



1491 

1 0.015 

4 1 

0.019 * 0.001 

24 

1493 

i 0.009 

13 i 

0.021 * 0.001 i 

60 

1531 


i 

0.027 * 0.001 

45 

1532 



0.027 * 0.003 

15 

1537 



; 0.020 * 0.001 

46 

2011 

0.019 

5 

i 0.025 * 0.003 

i 11 

14931 X 2379 

0.019 

14 ' 

1 0.017*0.001 1 

31 

Total 

0.014*0.001 

33 

0.023 * 0.0007 

243 


. ^ This family is not from a size cross. Is is used as a check, so is not included 
in the totals. 


been found. The standard deviations showifchat there is a real 
difference in the variability of the two generations. In table 1 
the standard deviations in terms of the coeffic^l^s of size are 
given for the two generations, one family at a time as well as for 
the totals of each generation. In every family resulting from a 
size cross the standard deviation of the back cross exceeds that 
of the first generation.. Family 1493 X 2379 was carried along 
as a control as the parents were nearly the same size. It will be 
noted that the standard deviation of the back cross, in this case, 
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is slightly smaller than that of the first generation. In families 
1443, 1531, 1532 and 1537 there were not enough Fi individ- 
uals to use in determining coefficients of size. The back crosses 
of these families are given for comparison with the first genera- 
tions and back crosses of other families. In family 1491 the 
standard deviation of the back cross is the same as the highest 
first generation standard deviation, namely, that in family 2011, 
In 1493 and 1537 the back cross standard deviations are very 
nearly as low as the highest first generation standard deviations, 
but the standard deviation of the first generation of family 1493 
is much lower than that of the back cross of the same family. 
This is the largest family obtained. 

5. Classification iri relation to the parents 

The data were next treated in a way to show graphically the 
size relations between the parents, the first, and back cross gen- 
erations, considering one character at a time. This method of 
treatment also shows the relative variability of the first and back 
cross generations and offers another method for combining differ- 
ent families. This method may be called classification in rela- 
tion to the parents. For each family 15 classes were formed be- 
tween the parental classes. Each parental measurement is taken 
as the middle of a parental class; the extent, or range of each class 
equals one-sixteenth the difference between the parental measure- 
ments. Into classes so formed the first and back cross genera- 
tions were separated. This was done for all characters in all 
families. From these classifications the number of animals of 
all families that fall half way between their parents in regard to 
arty measurement is readily found by adding the frequencies in 
the middle c(ifclnn; likewise the sums in other columns show the 
distribution of animals in other relations to their parents. The 
male parent in all families was the same animal. The female 
parents differed in size to some extent. This means that in the 
various families and in the totals, individuals are put together 
that are not exactly similar as to size. They are, however, sim- 
ilar as to their relative positions between their respective parents. 
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In general the size of all the measurements of the first genera- 
tion is plainly intermediate, although the modes and means of 
the various frequencies are markedly above the midparental. 
This high distribution may readily be interpreted as the effect 
of increased vigor from the cross. Similar plant crosses show a 
like increase in size in the first generation (see East ^09, Shull 
’09, Darwin ’76). A marked difference in variability is seen in 
these first generation frequencies when different characters are 
compared. When the range is wide it is as much extended in 
one direction as the other, showing that the extreme lows are 
not to be accounted for by underdevelopment, as an asymmetrical 
variation might suggest. Such a difference is found when the 
distribution for the ulna, which has a wide range, is compared 
with the distribution of the skull length, which has a very limited 
range (table 2), Four of the remaining measurements are sim- 
ilar to the skull length; two are intermediate ; six are wide, slightly 
less than the ulna. ■ Yet these frequencies include the same in- 
dividuals. Pearson (’02) found similar inequalities in different 
parts of the human bod 3 ^ Hatai (’07) found greater variability 
in the length of the nasal bone and in the zygomatic width in 
skulls of albino rats than in any other skull characters. 

The variations in the ranges of distributions of the different 
characters, described for the first generation, are also found in 
the .back cross. The me^ins of the back cross fall near the class 
half way between the midparental (middle class) and the small 
parent to which the first generation females were back crossed. 
A very marked feature of these back cross frequencies is the 
number of measurements that are as low and lower than the 
small parent, and as high as, and higher than the mode of the 
first generation frequencies in which their mothers are included. 
Since the father and grandfather in all the families' was the same 
rabbit, the actual values of the male (small) parental class in all 
families is the same, and the values of the adjacent classes differ 
very slightly in the different families. This means that all 
animals falling in classes near his class have very nearly the 
same sizes in the different families. This makes the occurrence 
of these short measurements’ the more convincing evidence of 
segregation. 
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With assistance from Mr. S. Wright standard deviations were' 
calculated for the total first generation and back cross frequencies, 
as classified in relation to the parents, for each measurement 
(table 3). These constants do not give actual deviations because 
the totals are classified in a purely relative manner. However 
for purposes of comparing the two generations these standard 
deviations are permissible because the frequencies in both gen- 
erations are classified in relation to the same parental classes. 

TABLE 3 


Means and standard deviations of the first gerieration (Fi) and back cross {B.C.) 
based on classifications in relation to the parents, similar to those given in table 2 
and expressed in terms of those classes. 


MRASUREMBXT 

ME.AX Fi , 

' i 

1 MEAN B.C. o' i 

c Fi 

l 

j O’ B.C. cT 

skull length, total 

10.80 

1 5 .55 1 

1.94 ± O.lo 

2.60 ±0.08 

skull length, partial, 1 . 

10.56 

.5.24 

2.76 ± 0.21 

i 2.69 ±0.08 

skull length, partial, 2. 

10.02 

5 .28 

2,50=^0.19 

j 2.80 ±0.09 

skull width, anterior. . . 

8.39 

2.01 

3.17 0.24 

[ 3.52 ±0.11 

skull width, posterior.. 

11.00 

k 2.17 

3.63 0.27 

4.58 ±0.14 

teeth 

10.12 

5 .69 : 

2.56 ± 0.19 

1 2.88 ±0.09 

nasal 

9.20 

4.35 ' 

3.47 ^ 0.26 

•2.87 ± 0.09 

mandible 1 

10.27 

4.75 I 

2.04 ±0.15 

1 2.99 ±0.09 

mandible 2 

■8 .95 

3.16 ! 

2 .90 ± 0 .22 

1 3.29 ±0.10 

humerus 

12.20 

! 5.86 

3.65 ± 0.27 

3.55 ±0.11 

ulna 

12 .24 

5.27 ! 

5 .43 ± 0 .42 

4,61 ±0.15 

femur 

1 11.83 

5 .54 i 

3 .85 ± 0 .30 ! 

3.38 ±0.10 

tibia 

1 11,90 

6.16 ! 

4,07 =^0.31 ’ 

3.98 ± 0.12 


Six measurements show significant increase in th^back cross 
over the first generation, three show decrease in the back cross, 
a'nd four lie within the probable error, meaning practically no 
change. This is a mathematical demonstration that there is 
enough lack of correlation between the* bone measurements for 
different characters to give different results. Since twice as many 
characters show increase as decrease, it can be concluded that 
there is greater variability in the back cross offspring than in 
the offspring of the first generation. 
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c. Body weights 

When the work was taken over by the writer it was believed 
that body weight could be taken as a measure of size. Ac- 
cordingly weights of the rabbits were recorded weekly. From 
these records growth curves were plotted by which the adult 
weight for each animal was to be determined. That this could 
not be done with any nicety, was clearly demonstrated by the 
study of some 300 curves. Rabbits’ weights are very sensitive 
to changes in conditions; and to obtain curves that would be 
smooth enough to determine adull^weights with accuracy would 
require more perfect experimental conditions than it has been 
possible to obtain in raising large numbers of animals. In many 
cases fat is deposited in such a way that there is no flattening of 
the curves at about 150 days, as in most cases ; instead it may con- 
tinue to rise for a year without flattening. Pregnancies and 
nursing disturb the curves of the Fi females. 

The most important information the growth curves afford is 
their vouching for the recovery of animals that have been sick. 
In spite of fluctuations, one can see in nearly every one the trace 
of a regular curve. Through a recognition of the normal type 
of curve it soon became possible to determine whether at a cer- 
tain point in a curve an animal was above or below its normal. 
Based on this element of regularity, which, when shown by a 
part of a litter, gives the type of curve the other would be expected 
to have followed, adult weights were estimated. Approxima- 
tions were made within 100 grams; in a few cases within 50 
grams. Coefficients of variability were calculated for the Fi and 
back cross fraternities (table 4). Since the means were absolute, 
standard deviations could not be used in making comparisons. 
In ten fraternities the C. V. of the back cross animals are higher 
than any of those of the first generation fraternities. In five fra- 
ternities the coefficients of variability are lower than the highest 
coefficients of the first generation. The weights show, then, that 
greater variability is found in many of the back cross fraternities 
than in any first generation fraternity. Whereas by themselves 
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TABLE 4 

Coej^cients of variability of weights, arranged by generations. Each fraternity is 
considered separately in the bach cross [B.C.) 


FAMILY 

C. V. ot Fi 

NO. 

C. V. B. C. 

i NO. 

647 

5.16 

4 

10.52 

! 

i 5 



♦ 

5 .58 

I 6 




10.27 

1 7 

1471 

4.09 

1 7 


i 

1491 

6.22 

4 

10.46 

10 




6.32 

! 7 

1493 

8.75 

15 

13.56 

8 




,8.30 

8 




9.29 

12 




9.94 

6 

1531 



13.46 

16 




10.45 

1 

1532 



10.27 

^ 10 

1537 



7.35 

10 




8.23 

! 13 

2037 



10.83 

i 


these weights might bear little or no conviction, on account of 
the roughness of their estimation, as cumulative evidence in 
connection with the results based on bone measurements, they 
certainly may be considered. 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusion to be drawn from these observations seems 
clear. The back cross is more variable than the first filial gen- 
eration. This appears in the relative distributions of the co- 
efficients of size of the two generations, whether compared by 
observation or by standard deviations : it is found when the two 
generations are classified one character at a time, in relation to 
the original parents, whether single families or whole genera- 
tions are considered: and finally the coefficients of variability 
of the estimated body weights support the same conclusion. 
There occur characters among the back cross offspring that are 
smaller than the corresponding characters in the small parent 
and others that are larger than the modes of the first generation 
large parents.% 
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This conclusion is very similar to many of the cases cited 
above. All of these deal with heritable characters quantitatively 
different. They are subject, to a greater or less degree, to fluctu- 
ations that, not being heritable, may be roughly assigned to 
environment. Offspring from crosses between extremes are gen- 
erally of an intermediate nature. In the following generation 
new forms appear that are similar to the original parents or even 
more extreme. The greater number of individuals are inter- 
mediate. In certain cases crosses between similar lines, after a 
first generation like the parents, give a second generation in 
which a wide range of grades appear.# These are the facts that 
can be definitely ascertained from the work that has been done. 
On the probability that these same phenomena will always be 
found, a law may be stated: the second generation of a size cross 
will show greater diversity than does the first generation or the 
parental lines. All practical application will come from this. 

The interpretation of multiple factors can be applied to all 
the facts. It goes hand in hand with the mutation, and pure 
line doctrines of de Vries and Johannsen, and in its breadth of 
application, and its comprehensive simplicity, this theory, based 
on the assumption of the segregation of distinct units, is very 
attractive; by its use as a working hypothesis important facts 
have been discovered; its acceptance and further development 
will help to establish a broad and unified system of heredity. 
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THE REACTIONS OF NORMAL AND EYELESS 
AMPHIBIAN HARVAE TO LIGHT 

HENRY LAURENS 

Osbom Zoological Laboratory, Yale University 
TWO riGURES 

A great deal has been , written about the photic reactions of 
amphibians, but this has been concerned chiefly with the adults, 
the larval forms having received but scant notice. In the spring 
of 1913 a series of experiments were carried out upon the larvae 
of Rana pipiens, R. sylvatica, and Amblystoma punctatum to 
determine whether they were sensitive to light, and if so, whether 
they were sensitive to hght received through the skin as well as 
to light received through the ey^s. 

I take this opportunity to express to Dr. R. G. Harrison my 
thanks for suggesting this piece of work to me, as well as for his 
continued interest and criticism. 

Banta and McAtee (’06, p. 71) have noted that the larvae of 
the cave salamander are much more responsive to light than are 
the adults, and that the younger larvae are more responsive than 
the older. Both larvae and adults are negatively phototactic. 
Eycleshymer (’08) found that Necturus larvae were negatively 
phototactic, both in their natural environment and in the aqua- 
rium; furthermore, that they orient in a definite way, 'such that 
the light falls with equal intensity upon the two sides of the body. 

The only other mention made of the reactions to light of am- 
phibian larvae is that by Franz (TO and T3). Franz describes 
tadpoles as being indifferent to light — non-phototactic — except 
when they are crowded into a small space, under which conditions 
they will all orient themselves to the rays of light, so that their 
heads are directed toward the source of light. Franz cites this 
ease as one of the numerous examples of so-called phototaxis, 
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which he has called a Tluchtbewegung/ caused by the abnor- 
mal conditions under which the animals find themselves. 

My experiments were carried on in a basement dark-room, the 
temperature of which varied between 15° and 19°C. A 60-watt 
Mazda lamp on a 110- volt circuit was used as the source of light. 
This was placed in a wooden box, in one end of which there was 
an opening 8 cm. square, through which the light was projected. 
The larvae whose reactions were to be tested were placed singly 
in a flat cylindrical glass dish, of 22 cm. diameter, and 8 cm. d^ep, 
holding 2500 cc. of water. The sides and bottom of the dish were 
covered with black paper, except on the side toward the light 
where a small window, 3 cm. wide, and extending from near the 
top to the bottom of the dish was cut. The dish was placed so 
that its middle point was at a distance of 50 cm. from the lamp, 
at which point tlie light had an intensity of about 192 candle- 
meters, Between the lamp and the dish, and 15 cm. from the 
former, a screen with an opening 3 cm. high, and 1.5 cm. wide, 
through which the light passed, was set up. 

The larvae used varied somewhat in size, but at the beginning 
of the experiments the tadpoles were about 12 mm., the Ambly- 
stoma larvae about 18 mm. long, none of them being shorter than 
15 mm. During the course of the experiments, which were be- 
gun early in April, and continued through May and part of June, 
the larvae grew in size, until the tadpoles were about 20 mm., 
the Amblystoma 30 mm. long. 

In order to find out whether the larvae were sensitive to light 
received through the skin, it was necessary to remove their 
eyes. The method used for removing the optic vesicles was that 
described by Lewis ('04, '05 and '07) and by LeCron ('07). 
The instruments used were a pair of very finely ground Noyes 
iridectomy scissors, and a fine pointed pair of forceps for hold- 
ing the embryos. The stage at which the tadpoles were operated 
is that figured by Harrison ('04, p. 201) when the tail buc^is just 
beginning to be perceptible (fig. 1), The Amblystoma embryos 
were operated at the corresponding stage (fig. 2). All the em- 
bryos were operated under a binocular microscope. They were 
placed in watch glasses in a 0.2 per cent normal salt solution, in 
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which they remained until the wounds had healed, after which 
tap-water was gradually added. When the larvae had attained 
a certain size they were transferred to battery jars, each larva 
being placed in a single jar, which was numbered. 

All the larvae tested were kept separate in small battery jars 
about half full of water and in which a few water plants of vari- 
ous kinds were placed. The frog tadpoles will feed upon the 



1 



Fig. 1. Embryo of R. sylvatica, to show the stage of development used in 
the beginning of the experiments (after Harrison). X0|. 

Fig. 2 Embryo of Amblystoma pimetatum, to show the. stage of development 
used in the beginning of the experiments, X 9^. 

leaves of these plants but the Amblystoma larvae will not. The 
Amblystoma larvae were fed regularly during the course of the 
expei^ents on small crustaceans which they devoured eagerly, 
the blinded larvae seeming to have very httle difficulty in seiz- 
ing their quickly-moving prey. The jars were numbered, so 
that the reactions of the individual larvae could be followed. It 
was found necessary to isolate the Amblystoma larvae early for 
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the reason that when several are kept together in a single dish 
they will nip each other's gillsj legs and tails, rendering them- 
selves unfit for experimentation. 

The larvae were tested in groups of ten, and each individual 
in a set of tests was given in order a single trial, until each one 
of the ten had been tested once. This was then repeated until 
each had had ten trials. , A single set of tests, therefore, con- 
sisted of 100 trials. The larvae were always dark-adapted, being 
placed in the dark-room during the afternoon of the day before, 
the experiments were made, and therefore subjected to a con- 
dition of darkness for at least fifteen hours before being tested. 

Some little difficulty was experienced at first in placing and 
orienting the larvae in the dish in which they were tested. But 
after a little practice, it became comparatively easy by means of 
a large pipette to place a larva in the middle of the dish and at 
right angles to the impinging rays of light. During the ten reac- 
tions that each individual was given in a set of tests, care was 
taken that both sides of the larvae should be exposed to the light, 
but no attempt was made to expose the opposite sides in con- 
secutive trials. A larva after having been oriented > properly 
was allowed five minutes in which to react. If at the end of that 
time it showed no response, it was replaced by another. 

It was soon found that the frog tadpoles, both normal and 
blinded, do not respond to stimulation by light. They were 
tested both in daylight and in artificial light, and in neither do 
they show any reaction. As Franz holds (TO and ’13) frog tad- 
poles are non-phototactic- Franz's experiments of placing a few 
tadpoles in a small dish and floating this on the water in a larger 
dish containing tadpoles which show no orientation to light was 
repeated. But in no case did these tadpoles show any orienta- 
tion to the light, but continued actively swimming about in all 
directions, colliding with the sides of the dish and with one an- 
other. A single individual placed in the small dish behal^ed in 
the same way. 

The Amblystoma larvae behave very differently. They are 
sensitive to light and respond to its stimulus by very definite 
movements. As has been mentioned, the larvae were given five 
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minutes in which to react, but the reactions were usually quick 
and definite, the reaction time varying between ten and one 
hundred and twenty seconds, the average being about fifty sec- 
onds. Sometimes a response did not take place for a longer 
time, but in the majority of such cases it was difficult to say 
whether the movement was made with reference to the light. 
Such reactions were therefore called indiflerent, that is locomo- 
tion straight ahead, or nearly straight ahead, without apparent 
reference to the light. The t3q)ical positive or negative reaction 
consists, in the first place, of a turning of the anterior end of the 
body toward, or away from, the light. The turning is usually 
assisted by the fore-legs, though sometimes they are relaxed and 
are dragged passively, in which case the turning must be brought 
about solely through the contraction of the body muscles. This 
turning of the anterior end of the body is usually followed by 
a swimming, or creeping on all-fours, in the given direction. Some- 
times, however, a larva remains bent in a curve for several sec- 
onds, with its anterior end in the given direction and with its 
posterior end still at right angles to the rays of light. In a few 
cases this constituted the entire response, the larva remaining in 
this position for five minutes. In a few other cases, always posi- 
tive, the whole response is carried out so rapidly that no distinc- 
tion between turning and swimming toward, or away from, the 
light could be made. There were, in addition, cases where a 
larva after having been oriented remained absolutely still for 
five minutes. In this event it was replaced by the next in 
order. 

In the reactions of the same and different individuals there 
were the usual inconstancies which one observes in the study of 
the light reactions of almost any animal, and which have been 
referred to, for want of a definite explanation, as being due to 
the changing physiological conditions of the organism. In some 
cases aij individual in a set of ten, on one day would be per- 
sistently negative, indifferent, or show no reaction, while two or i 
three days later it would be as persistently positive. Again an 
individual might show no reaction within five minutes for one 
trial, and thirty minutes later it might be decidedly positive. 
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Although the results of the reactions of the individual larvae 
were kept separate, they were throughout so similar that there 
is no need to give them separately and they are given combined, 
in table L Five groups of ten larvae each were tested for the 
reactions of normal individuals, and four groups of ten each for 
those of the eyeless. It is seen, by referring to the table that, 
in the case of the normal larvae, out of a thousand reactions, 786 
were positive, and 127 negative, while 54 were indifferent, and 
33 gave no reactions within five minutes. In percentages these 
results give 79 per cent positiv*e, 13 per cent negative, and only 
5 per cent indifferent, and 3 per cent no reactions within five 
minutes. 

Pkolic reactions of 


REACTIONS 


Directions of 

Number of responses. 
Per cent of responses 


TABLE 1 

normal and eyeless Amblystoma larvae 

I CONDITION OF LARVAE 


Normal ! Eyeless 


+ 

— 

1 

! 

1 0 

1 + 

j 

± ■ 

0 

786 

127 

54 ! 

j 33 

j 706 

150 ! 

79 ! 

65 

79 

i 13 

1 5 

3 

71 

15 

8 
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The eyeless individuals are almost as decidedly positively pho- 
totactic as the normal are. Here there are 71 per cent positive 
and 15 per cent negative, a decrease of 8 per cent, compared with 
the normal larvae, in positive responses and an increase of 2 
per cent in the negative. There is, however, a larger percentage 
of indifferent reactions and more of them do not react in five 
minutes, than in the case of the normal larvae. 

These results show that the larvae of Amblystoma punctatum 
are positively phototactic in response to stimulation received 
through the skin as well as to stimulation received through 
the eyes and the skin. These results are in accord with what 
has been found by many investigators of the light reactions of 
the amphibians, that is, that the eyes are not essential for the 
light reactions, for the latter may be brought about by stimula- 
tion through the skin, Parker (’03), Pearse (TO), and Laurens 
(Tl) have reviewed the literature of this subject, and there is 
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no need to do so again here. It has also been shown that the 
phototactic reactions of amphibia when the skin alone is illumi- 
nated are apparently not due to the direct stimulation of the cen- 
tral nervous system by light. Parker (’03) has shown this in 
the case of the frog, while Dubois (’90) on Proteus, and Reese 
(’06) on Cryptobranchus and Necturus have done the same for 
these animals. Amblystoma larvae are, of course, much smaller 
and more transparent than the adult forms which these investi- 
gators used, and the chances that the light, penetrating the mus- 
cles, might directly stimulate the 'central nervous system are 
much greater. But further scries of experiments bring additional 
evidence that here again the reactions are not due to the direct 
stimulation of the central nervous system. In these experiments 
the testing dish was placed at a distance of 25 cm. from the light, 


TABLE 2 


Reactions of normal Amhli/stoma larvae (o local skirt illuiniuniion • 


REACTION'S 


KliOIONS ILLUMINATED 

Head Mid-body Tail 


1 

Directions of 
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0 ; + 

± 

1 

0 : - 

0 

Number of responses 

123 

31 

22; 

26; 36 

3l'n0 32 

3l! 27 

Per cent of responses 

I 62 

15 

11' 12: 54 

13| 18 

15j 55 16 

16 13 
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where its intensity was about 768 candle-meters. The beam of 
light was made to pass through a small opening in a screen placed 
close to the glass dish. In this way a small area of a larva could 
be illuminated. A series of tests were made on ten normal and 
on ten blinded larvae, in which different small areas were illu- 
minated. Three regions were selected which may roughly be 
described as the head region, the ventro-lateral mid-body region, 
and the tail region. Fifteen minutes was the time allowed for 
the responses. The results of these tests are given in tables 2 
and 3. As ma^^ be seen, positive responses were obtained when 
each of the three regions in both normal and eyeless larvae were 
exposed to the light. A simple turning of the anterior end of the 
body toward or away from the light was taken as a positive or 
negative response. The beam of light was, of course, so small, 
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TABLE 3 

Reactions of eyeless Amhlystoma to local skin illumination 


Rr, ACTIONS 


REGIONS ILLUMINATED 


Head Mid -body Tail 


Directions of — * 

. 

1 + 

0 ; +1 0 1 + 



Number of responses 

112 

35i 27] 2rA06| 30! 35 29|l08 

38 

25 

Per cent of responses 

56 

isi I3'i I3i 53i 15 ! m ui 54 

Lj._i L..' 

19 
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that a movement in its path* toward or away from its source was 
impossible. The percentages of indifferent reactions and of no 
reactions within fifteen minutes were high as compared with the 
results obtained when the entire eyeless animal was illuminated. 
The head region in the normal larvae proved to be more sensitive 
than the others^ due to the fact that the retina was also illumi- 
nated. In the blinded larvae there was no evidence that one re- 
gion was more sensitive than the others, which is not in agreement 
’with the results of other investigators on other forms. Dubois 
(’90) found the tail of Proteus to be the most sensitive region of 
the skin, and both Peese (’03) and Pearse (TO) found the same for 
Cryptobranchus. Reese also noted that the head of Necturus 
was more sensitive than the tail, due probably to stimulation 
received through the eyes, and Pearse showed that when the eyes 
of Necturus were removed the tail was the most sensitive region. 
Eycleshymer (’08) also found that in both normal and decapi- 
tated Necturus larvae the tail is the most sensitive region of the 
skin. 

As has been seen the larvae of Amblystoma punctatum are 
positively phototactic, both in the normal and eyeless condition. 
The adults, on the other hand, are negative, both when normal 
and when blinded (Pearse TO, p. 173). We have h^re then an 
example of an animal changing the sense of its reaction to light 
from positive to negative with its change from the larval stage 
to the adult. 

The skin chromatophores of amphibian larvae have been shown 
to present different conditions of expansion and contraction of 
their pigment under different conditions of light and darkness. 
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Babak (^10 and ^13) has recently pointed out that normal and 
eyeless Amblystoina larvae show differences in pigmentation ac- 
cording to the illumination and background. The dark condi- 
tion of the larvae, in which the pigment cells are expanded, can 
be produced in three ways, namely, (1) by placing normal larvae in 
diffuse light on a black background, (2) by placing normal larvae 
in darkness, and (3) by placing blinded larvae in diffuse light. 
The light, or pale condition of the larvae in which the pigments 
cells are contracted, can be produced (1) by placing nonnal larvae 
in diffuse light, on a white background, (2) by placing blinded 
larvae in darkness. It occurred to me that perhaps the condition 
of the pigment might affect the sensitiveness of the larvae to 
light, in that in an individual in which the pigment was con- 
tracted, the nerve terminations in the skin might be more easily 
stimulated than in one in which the pigment was expanded. A 
series of comparative tests were, therefore, carried out with the 
object of finding out whether there was any difference in the sen- 
sitiveness of dark and pale animals, and also whether adapting 
the larvae to darkness or to light affected their photic reactions. 
Two groups of normal and two groups of bhnded larvae consist- 
ing of ten each were selected, and were exposed in turn to the 
several conditions of illumination and background mentioned 
above. Battery jars entirely covered with white paper were used 
to obtain a white background. Babak^s results were verified. 
Flemming (’97) obtained somewhat similar results with norjnal 
salamander larvae. He found that if they are placed in dark- 
ness they become dark, and that if they are placed in bright light 
in white porcelain dishes, they become pale and transparent. 
Fischel (’96) obtained exactly opposite results with the iarvac of 
Salamandra maculata, which he found to become pale when kept 
in darkness, ^nd dark when kept in the light. FischeVs results 
agree with those of Hermann (’86) on frog larvae, a condition 
exactly opposite to what is found to take place in the adults. 

In my experiments the dark-adapted larvae were kept in the 
dark* five to seven days before they were tested. The larvae 
which were light-adapted were aUowed to remain three to five 
days in bright diffuse daylight, and were tested only in the after- 
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noon in order that the light might .have had as strong an effect 
immediately before the experiments as possible. The jars in 
which the larvae were kept, were placed on a broad wihdow-sill 
of a room into which the dark-room opened, and a larva could 
be placed and oriented in the testing dish within twenty sec- 
onds of the time that it was first picked up. 

The results of this scries of tests are shown in tables 4 and 5. 
It was soon found that the condition of the pigment in the skin 
chromatophores does not affect the sensitiveness of the larvae 


TABLE 4 

Photic reactions of n-ormal Amhlystoma larvae, after previous exposure in the 
light or in the dark 

conhitiov op a.daptattqn, op background, 
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TABLE 5 

PAolic reactions of eyeless Amhlystoma larvae after previous exposure in the 
light or in the dark 


REACTIONS 


CONDITION OF ADAPTATION, OF BACKGROUND, 
AND OP PIGMENTATION OF LARVAE 
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to light. But the reactions to light are very different according 
as ‘the larvae have been adapted to light or darkness. The nor- 
mal larvae which have been kept in the dark, and are, therefore, 
darkly pigmented are very much more sensitive than are those 
which have been allowed to remain in the light. When darkly 
pigmented larvae, which have been kept in the dark are compared 
with darkly pigmented larvae which have been kept in the light 
on a black background, it is seen that the latter are much less 
sensitive to light, and show a smaller percentage of positive 
responses, and a much larger percentage of indifferent reactions 
and of no reactions. The pale larvae which have been kept in 
the light on a white background are also much less sensitive to 
light than the darkly pigmented ones which have been kept in 
the dark, and are equally lacking in sensitiveness to those darkly 
pigmented larvae which have been kept in the light on a black 
background. 

The eyeless larvae show also that those which have been kept 
in the dark are more sensitive to light, giving a larger percentage 
of positive responses than those which have been kept in the 
light. 

In both cases, then, it may be said that dark adaptation brings 
about a condition of greater sensitiveness to light, irrespective of 
the condition of the pigmentation in the skin. The retinal pig- 
ment reacts to light probably in the way that it usually does, 
that is to say, when the animal is kept in the dark, the pigment 
migrates proximally, and when the animal is kept in the light, 
it migrates distally. In the dark-adapted animal then it might 
be assumed that, since the pigment was contracted, the retinal 
elements were more sensitive to light, and that the reverse might 
be said of the animal kept in the light. The condition of the ret- 
inal pigment probably does affect the sensitiveness of the normal 
larvae, although, as we have seen, the skin pigment does not 
have any influence on the sensitiveness of either the normal or 
the blinded larvae. It has been found that in some amphibians 
there is a connection between the nerve terminations of the 
eyes and those of the skin, as is to be inferred from results when 
the skin is illuminated. Engelmaun (’85) found that changes 
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took place in the retinae of frogs when only the skin was exposed 
to light; though Fick (’90) obtained results which led him to 
conclude that interference with the normal respiration was the 
cause of these changes.# Koranyi (’92) noted that illumination 
of the skin caused microscopic changes in the retina similar to 
those produced by illumination of the eye itself. In my results 
there is also an indication that there is such a connection between 
the nerve terminations of the eyes and of the skin. As has been 
pointed out there is a difference in the condition of the skin pig- 
ment of normal and blinded larvae under the same conditions of 
illumination and background. If normal larvae are placed in dif- 
fuse light on a white background they become pale (that is, the 
pigment in the skin chromatophores contracts) ; if blinded larvae 
are placed under the same conditions, they become dark (that is, 
the pigment expands). If normal larvae afe placed in darkness 
they become dark; if blinded larvae are placed in darkness they 
become pale. If normal larvae are placed in diffuse light on a 
black background, they become dark, if blinded larvae are so 
placed they also become dark. In only this last case then of 
placing normal and blinded larvae in diffuse light on a black 
background are the same conditions of the skin pigment obtained. 
As we have seen however, in the blinded larvae, the nature of 
the background is of no importance, since both white and black 
backgrounds in diffuse light produce the same results, light and 
darkness being the only factors to be considered in the case of the 
blinded individuals. Normal larvae, on the other hand, show 
different conditions of pigment when placed in diffuse Ught on a 
white and on a black background. It would seem fair to con- 
clude then that there must be some connection between the 
nerve terminations of the two light receptors, the eye and the 
skin, since in the larvae in which the eyes are left intact a differ- 
ent condition of the pigment of the skin is obtained from that 
which is found in the blinded larvae under the same conditions 
of illumination and^ background. 

For the experiments which have been so far described none of 
the Amblystoma larvae were under 15 mm. in length. They all 
showed a sensitiveness to light, giving positive responses. At 
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this stage, then, all the larvae have already acquired the sensi- 
tiveness to light. It seemed worth while to attempt to find out 
at about what stage in the development of the larvae this sensi- 
tiveness first made its appearance, ^cordingly ten young nor- 
mal and ten young blinded larvae were selected, and their re- 
sponses to light tested. They were placed at a distance of 25 
cm. from the lamp where the light had an intensity of about 768 
candle-meters. A series of readings of a thermometer placed in 
the water in the testing dish showed that the increase in the tem- 
perature of the water after the lamp had been burning for a pe- 
riod of six hours, was less than a quarter of a degree centigrade. 
The temperature of the room, it may be mentioned, usually rose 
about 1.5°C. during such a period. 

These larvae when first selected were between 7 and 8 mm. 
long, responding to mechanical stimulation by rapid swimming 
movements. At this stage they were, however, insensitive to 
light, remaining absolutely motionless, at right angles to the 
rays of light. It was not until the larvae had reached a length 
of about 11 to 12 mm. that they showed any response. 

At this stage the gills arc well-developed and tufted, the bal- 
ancers are fully developed, and the fore-limb buds are between 
0,5 and 1 millimeter long. The larvae at this stage still lie on 
their sides for the most part. The ability to respond to the- 
stimulus of light appeared rather suddenly in all. Six of the 
normal and five of the blinded larvae gave responses one morning, 
the rest were indifferent. In the afternoon of the same day they 
all responded to the light, giving a reaction within five minutes. 
The afternoon before they had all been insensitive to light. The 
average reaction time was longer than in the case of older larvae, 
being here about two hundred and twenty seconds. The larvae 
at this early stage all responded positively, and by means of very 
quick swimming movements. Sometimes a very quick move- 
ment which placed the long axis of the body in the direction of 
the rays was the total . response. But usually they swam vigor- 
ously in the direction of the light stopping only when they came 
in contact with the side of the glass dish. Again, in a few cases 
some of them would swim vigorously for 6 or 7 cm. and then drop 
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passively to the bottom of the dish, always so oriented that their 
long axis was in the direction of the rays of light. 

jSUMiMARY 

1. Tadpoles of R. pipiens and of R. sylvatica show no re- 
sponse to the stimulus of light. 

2. The larvae of Amblystoma punctatum are positively pho- 
totactic, both when normal and when deprived of their eyes. 

3. The reactions of eyeless individuals are not brought about 
by stimulation of the central nervous system, but of the nerve 
terminals in the skin. 

4. Normal larv^ae placed in light become pale, blinded larvae 
dark. Normal larvae placed in darkness become dark, blinded 
larvae pale, the conditions in the normal and blinded larvae thus 
being opposite. 

5. The condition of the pigment in the skin chromatophores 
does not affect the sensitiveness of the larvae to light ; but previ- 
ous exposure to light, or adaptation to darkness, does, in that 
dark-adapted larvae are more sensitive to light than are those 
which have been kept in the light. 

6. The youngest larvae to give responses to light of 768 candle- 
meters intensity were between 11 and 12 mm. long. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

As is we]] known, the early experimental work with the Infu- 
soria gave evidence which was interpreted as supporting the 
view that these unicellular forms possess a definite life cycle 
comprising the generations between two successive conjugations, 
and on this account they can pass through but a certain number 
of generations, in the absence of conjugation, without senes- 
cence and death occurring. Calkins’ work (’02) showed that 
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this so-called life cycle could be prolonged by ^artificial stimula- 
tion/ though be believed the cycle was real and that the stimuli 
used had only temporarily sustained the life of the culture in 
the absence of conjugation. Woodruff’s work (’12 b) with Para- 
maecium aurelia has shown that, given suitable conditions, this 
form can be bred indefinitely and the so-called life cycle entirely 
eliminated. In his work with Paramaecium caudatum, the same 
investigator has shown that what appeared to be a typical life 
cycle in this organism was merely the dying out of the race 
due to unfavorable culture conditions. In Part I of these studies 
the writer has shown that fundamental changes can be brought 
about in the life history of the descendants from the same orig- 
inal animal by keeping the progeny on different culture media. 

It appears, then, that the envhonment plays an important 
part in determining the length of the so-called life cycle and 
the character of the life history in the Infusoria. Inasmuch as 
the experimental work on the hypotriclious Infusoria has given 
evidence that these animals have a definite life cycle, it was 
decided to re-investigate the problem and endeavor to discover 
culture conditions in which these forms will live indefinitely with- 
out conjugation or artificial stimulation and thus eliminate the 
so-called life cycle for these hypotrichida as has been done by 
Woodruff with Paramaecium. Accordingly, the experiments re- 
corded in this paper were undertaken with the view of finding 
out the life history of the organisms studied when kept on differ- 
ent media and under varying culture conditions. In order to 
accomplish this, a number of cultures containing descendants of 
the same original individual were run at the same time under 
various culture conditions and consequently the life history of 
these cultures gives direct evidence on the effect of these varying 
conditions on the ^same protoplasm.’ It was hoped in beginning 
the work that the conditions encountered, in some culture or 
cultures of the organisms studied, would be such as to permit 
the indefinite existence of the animals, and that the ‘life cycle’ 
might be eliminated in these forms. Also, if ‘sister cells’ kept 
under other culture conditions, which to begin with appeared 
to be entirely suitable, died out after passing through what ap- 
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peaxed to be a typical 'life cycle/ it would then be evident that 
they had not died through the ending of a definite life cycle, due 
to an inherent condition of senescence, but because the culture 
conditions had not been entirely suitable, inasmuch as 'sister 
cells^ under other culture conditions were able to Uve indefinitely. 
In one of the two species employed in this wore, Pleurotricha 
lanceolata, these expectations have been realized. The experi- 
mental work embraces a study of the following points: 

1. The life history of Oxytricha fallax when bred in beef ex- 
tract, hay infusion and 'varied environment’ media under the 
conditions of daily isolation cultures. 

2. The life history of the same organism when bred in a beef 
extract medium in mass cultures in test tubes. 

3. The life history of Pleurotricha lanceolata when bred in 
beef extract and hay infusion media under the conditions of 
daily isolation cultures. 

4. A study of a mass culture of Pleurotricha lanceolata kept 
on a hay infusion medium in test tubes. 

These experiments have been carried on during a period of 
two years in the following laboratories: Sheffield Biological Labo* 
ratory and Osborn Zoological Laboratory of Yale University, 
Biological Laboratory of Central College, Pella, Iowa, and the 
Marine Biological J^aboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 

The writer desires to acknowledge his great obligation to Pro- ■ 
lessor Lorande L. Woodruf for suggesting the problem and for 
the splendid assistance given during the course of the work, and 
also to Professor Alexander Petmnkevitch for assistance in mak- 
ing the microphotographs. 

II. METHODS 

In Part I of these studies is given a full description of the 
methods used in carrying on the daily isolation cultures, the 
making of the beef extract, hay infusion and 'varied environment’ 
media, the preparation of permanent specimens, and so forth. 
Inasmuch as all of these methods have been used in the present 
paper without modification, the reader is referred to the previous 
paper for these details. 
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III. HISTORY OF THE CULTURES 
1. Oxytricha fallax 

The culture work with this hypotrichosis infusorian was begun 
on Optober 19, 1911, by the isolation of a single specimen from 
a laboratory hay infusion. The individual was placed on a de- 
pression slide and some of the regular beef extract medium added. 
The progeny from this individual furnished the material for all 
the cultures of Oxytricha fallax mentioned in this paper. Four 
different cultures were under observation and eaph of these is 
described in detail in the following sections. 



Diagram 1 Graph giving the life history of Oxytricha fallax, Culture Ob, 
showing the average daily rate of division of tlie four lines of the culture, again 
averaged for five-day periods. Beef extract culture medium. 


a. Culture Oh. This daily isolation culture, bred on the bee 
medium, was started Oc^ber 19, 1911, and continued until Feb- 
ruary 10, 1912, a period of 115 days, during which time it passed 
through 131 generations. Diagram 1 shows graphically the life 
history of this culture. With the exception of two five-day 
periods, the division rate was at all times below two divisions 
per day, and during the last two months the rate was never as 
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high as one division per day when averaged for five-day periods. 
Although the division rate was low, the animals appeared to 
be normal and healthy during the first three months of the cul- 
ture, but about this time abnormal individuals began to appear 
and subsequently the culture died, 
b. Culture Oh. This daily isolation culture, bred on the hay 
infusion medium, was started October 27, 1911, by isolating an 
individual from each of the four lines of the Ob culture, and was 
carried until February 8, 1912, a period of 105 days, during which 
time it passed through 159 generations. Diagram 2 shows graph- 
ically the life history, A study of the graph and a comparison 



Diagram 2 Graph giving the life history of Oxytricha fallax, Culture Oh, 
showing the average daily rate of division of the four lines of the culture, again 
averaged for five-day periods. Hay infusion culture medium. 


with diagram 1 shows that the life histories of these two cul- 
tures were much the same. This culxure maintained a slightly 
higher division rate than did the Ob culture but died a few days 
sooner. 

c, Culture Ove. This daily isolation culture, bred on the 
Varied environment^ medium, was started October 27, 1911, by 
isolatmg an individual from each of the four lines of the Ob 
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culture^ and was carried until January 14^ 1912, a period of 80 
days, during which time it passed through 150 generations. 
Diagram 3 shows graphically the life history. Although this cuh 
ture did not live so long as either of the other cultures it main- 
tained a considerably higher rate of division. However, the de- 
cline which began about the middle of December continued quite 
rapidly and steadily and the culture died, as noted above. 

It is observed, then, that, in all three of the daily isolation 
cultures of Oxytricha fallax, there is a geneml decline in the 



Diagram 3 Graph giving the life history of Oxytricha fallax, Culture Ove, 
showing the average daily rate of division of the four lines of the culture, again 
averaged for five-day periods. ‘Varied environment’ culture medium. 

division rate almost from the time the cultures were first started. 
Of the three media used it appears that the ‘varied environment’ 
medium was to a slight degree less suitable for this animal than 
either the beef or the hay^media. The animals of the Ove cul- 
ture died out almost a month previous to those of the other 
two cultures. The rate of division was lower in the Ob culture 
than in either of the others but on the other hand this culture 
lived the longest. The highest number of generations was at- 
tained by the Oh culture. In brief, while some minor differ- 
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ences were evident in the life history of these three cultures in 
the way of division rate and length of time which they lived, 
they all showed what might be termed typical ‘life cycles’ ending 
with the death of the organisms. 

d. Culture Ohtt. A few days after the starting of the Ob culture, 
October 22, 1911, the animals from one of the stock slides 
were placed in a test tube containing some of the beef extract 
medium. This proved to be a favorable en^Tronment for the 
animals and the culture was continued by the following methods : 
The sterile beef extract medium is kept in test tubes, about 25 
cc. in each. Into such a tube is introduced a little culture me- 
dium containing some of the animals. The animals thus intro- 
duced multiply very rapidly, if the conditions are favorable, and 
ill about four or five days the maximum number is usually pres- 
ent. After this time the number of annuals present gradually 
decreases, due chiefly, it is supposed, to a lack of sufficient food 
supply. When about the maximum number of animals is pres- 
ent, a little of the medium containing some of them is intro- 
duced into a fresh tube of the beef extract medium and thus 
the culture is continued. The bacteria which are introduced at 
the time of inoculation also multiply very rapidly in the fresh* 
medium and furnish the food supply for the animals of the cul- 
ture. The test tubes containing the animals are examined with 
great care daily by means of a Zeiss binocular microscoi^e. By 
the use of such an instrument it is quite easy to examine the 
individuals contained in a small test tube very thoroughly and 
to be certain that conjugation is not occurring. 

This mass culture in the test tubes was continued on the 
beef medium from October 22, 1911, until May 15, 1912. It was 
noted at this time that the anhnals in the culture were not mul- 
tiplying as rapidly as usual and it w|ls thought that a change 
of medium might be beneficial. Accordingly a large number of 
media of different kinds and varying strengths were made up 
from materials gathered from ponds and also from hay and 
grasses taken from different localities. These infusions were 
boiled to prevent contamination of the culture by foreign species 
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of Infusoria which might be present, and placed in test tubes. 
On most of these new infusions the animals thrived very well 
and were present in large numbers in the test tubes a few days 
later. Some of the animals were also kept as before on the beef 
medium in the test tubes but these all died by May 20. The 
other animals which had been transferred to the new media 
from the beef medium showed for a time a great improvement 
and appeared to have recovered their normal division rate but, 
about three weeks later, they again showed a low division rate 
and other signs of degeneration and this time the culture died 
out (June 10, 1912) after having been carried 231 days or almost 
eight months. It has been shown, as mentioned above, that the 
maximum time that these animals lived, in any of the daily iso- 
lation cultures, was 112 days. We have, then, under the con- 
ditions in the mass culture more than a doubling of the length of 
the time of the so-called life cycle as found in the daily isolation 
cultures. 

To summarize briefly the culture work with this race of Oxy- 
tricha fallax: Three daily isolation cultures and one mass culture 
in test tubes were carried, namely, Culture Ob, a daily isolation 
' culture which attained 131 generations in 115 days on a beef 
extract medium; Culture Oh, a daily isolation culture which 
attained 159 generations in 105 days op a hay infusion medium; 
Culture Ove, a daily isolation culture which attained 150 gener- 
ations in 80 days on a Varied environment^ medium; Culture 
Obtt, a mass culture kept in test tubes which lived 231 days on 
the beef' extract medium. It is obvious from the experiments 
with this race of Oxytricha fallax that, although it was impossi- 
ble to prolong the life of the race indefinitely by any of the media 
employed, nevertheless it was possible, by the use of the test 
tube method to greatly extend the so-called life cycle. This 
result supplies additional evidence that the length of the dife 
cycle' and the character of the culture methods are intimately 
related. 
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2. Pleurotricha lanceolata 

The culture work with this hypotriclious infusorian was begun 
on January 6, 1912, by the isolation of a single specimen from a 
laboratory hay infusion. This individual was placed on a de- 
pression slide and some of the regular hay infusion added. The 
species proved to be one that was well adapted for experimental 
work of this kind, and the progeny from this individual furnished 



Diagram 4 Graph giving the life history of Pleurotricha Icnccolata, Culture 
Ph, showing the average daily rate of division of the four lines of the culture, 
again averaged for ten-day periods. Ilay infusion culture medium. 


the material for all the cultures of Pleurotricha lanceolata men- 
tioned in this paper. Three different cultures were under obser- 
vation and each of these is described in detail in the following 
sections. 

a. Culture Ph. This daily isolation culture, kept on the hay 
medium, was started January 9, 1912, and continued until Sep- 
tember 25, 1912, a period of 259 days, during which time it 
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passed through 656 generations. Diagram 4 shows graphically 
the life history of this culture. At the time the culture was 
started the animals were dividing at an average rate of 2.5 divi- 
sions in twenty-four hours. This rate gradual^ increased for 
a time as shown in the graph until the culture reached the re- 
markably high rate of four divisions per day. The records show 
that an average rate of about four divisions per day was main- 
tained for forty days. However, even though the division rate 
was very high and the animals of the culture gave every evidence, 
so far as could be determined, of being in an environment which 
M^as suited to their needs, a decline in the rate began at the end 
of the forty-day period mentioned above and this decline steadily 
continued and finally resulted in the death of the culture (Sep- 
tember 25, 1912). 

5. Culture Ph. This daily isolation culture kept on the beef 
medium, was started January 9, 1912, and carried until May 1, 
1913, a period of 478 days, during which time the culture passed 
through 943 generations. Diagram 5 shows graphically the life 
history of this culture. As will be noted in the graph, a division 
rate averaging about 2.5 divisions in twenty-four hours was 
maintained for the first twenty periods (200 days). The decline 
which began at this })omt continued very slowly but steadily, 
the rate Anally falling below two divisions in twenty-four hours 
and during the last two months of the life of the culture the rate 
was never as high as one division per day when averaged for a 
ten-day period. The culture finally died out at the 943d gen- 
eration on May 1, 1913. 

In both of these daily isolation cultures of Pleurotricha lan- 
ceolata, a study of the graphs reveals what could be termed 
typical Tife cycles.' When once the decline began with few 
exceptions it steadily continued and the maximum of each suc- 
ceeding rhythm generally was lower than the maximum of the 
preceding one. 

c. Culture Phit, This mass culture kept on a hay infusion me- 
dium in test tubes was started January 9, 1912, at the same time 
that the two daily isolation cultures (Ph and Pb) were started 
and has been carried continuously since then up to the present 
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time (November 20, 1913), a period of more than twenty-two 
months, under these same conditions. 

The method of carrying a test tube culture has already been 
described above (see Culture Obtt, p. 217) and this same method 
has been used in this case, except that the medium used has been 
hay infusion instead of the beef medium. 

At any time during the period that the culture has been under 
observation it has been possible to secure almost any niunber of 
animals simply by inoculating a suitable medium with a few of 
them from the regular test tube culture. Great numbers of the 
animals obtained in this way have been used in class work, for 
the study of both living and prepared material, during the course 
of the experiments, and no abnormal specimens have ever been 
found. In order to test the division rate of the animals from 
this culture after they had been subjected to the culture condi- 
tions described above for almost twenty months, a daily isola- 
tion culture on the hay infusion medium was ftarted on July 
8, 1913, and continued for a period of 35 days. In starting it, 
one individual was taken from this test tube culture and placed 
on a depression slide. During the night this individual divided 
twice, forming four animals, and these were isolated and placed 
on depression slides to start the four lines of the daily isolation 
culture. During the 35 days that this culture was under obser- 
vation, the animals maintained a division rate of almost exactly 
2.5 divisions per day. It is evident from this experiment that 
the animals of this culture arc capable of maintaining as high a 
division rate now as when the culture was first started. 

The animals of this test tube culture have given at all times 
during the more than 22 months that they have been under 
observation every evidence of being in an environment which is 
entirely suitable for them and it is believed that these animals 
can be bred indefinitely under these conditions without conjugation 
or artificial stimulation of any kind. 

To summarize briefly the culture work with this race of Pleuro- 
tricha lanceolata: Two daily isolation cultures and one mass cul- 
ture in test tubes were carried, namely; Culture Ph, a daily iso- 
lation culture which attained 656 generations in a period of 259 
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days on a hay infusion medium; Culture Pb, a daily isolation 
culture which attained 943 generations in a period of 478 days 
on a beef extract medium; Culture Phtt, a mass culture kept in 
test tubes on the hay infusion medium, which is still thriving 
at the present time (November 20, 1913) more than 22 months 
after it was first started and which gives every evidence of being 
able to live indefinitely under these conditions without conju- 
gation or artificial stimulation. 

IV. PREPAR1‘:]:> MATERIAL 

The study of the prepared material of Oxytricha fallax and 
Pleurotricha lanceolata, taken from the cultures which died out, 
reveals the fact that unsuitable culture conditions may bring 
about great nuclear and cytoplasmic changes in these organisms. 

1 . Oxytricha fallax 

Figures 1 to 6 are from material taken from the Oxytricha 
fallax cultures. The animals preserved at the beginning of the 
work showed a normal morphological condition, as is seen, for 
example, in figure 1. Among the individuals preserved a month 
or so later occasionally an abnormal individual, was found. An 
example of this is shown in figure 2. The cytoplasm of this 
animal still appears to be in a practically normal morphological 
condition but in the nuclear structure is to be seen evidence of 
degenerative changes. As the cultures became still older a very 
much greater proportion of atypical individuals were found 
among the specimens preserved and in many cases the appear- 
ance of the animals while still alive showed that they were not 
normal. Shortly before the death of the daily isolation cultures 
practically every animal that was preserved showed a degenerate 
condition. In figures 3 and 4, which are from specimens pre- 
served later in the work, are shown other specimens of degen- 
erate animals. Figures 1 to 4 were all taken from specimens 
preserved from the daily isolation cultures. 

The animals mentioned above apparently do not differ from 
those obtained by former investigators along this line and by 
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whom the degeneration was thought to be due to an inherent 
condition of senescence. In these experiments, it can’ be said 
that such was not the case, for ‘sister cells’ which were kept under 
other conditions in the mass test tube culture were, as far as 
could be told both by careful observation of the living animals 
and a thorough study of the prepared specimens, normal at the 
time when, and for some time after, the daily isolation cultures 
had died out. In figure 5 is shown a typical example of the 
animals present in the test tube culture at this time. This speci- 
men was preserved February 15, which was several days after 
the last of the daily isolation cultures had died. Figure 6 is 
a^ specimen preserved from the test tube culture May 18 and 
it shows an atypical condition of the nucleus and cytoplasm. 
Before this time specimens preserved from this culture gave 
every evidence of being in as normal condition as is shown in 
figure 5. After this time, however, the nmnber of abnormal 
animals in the test tube culture rapidly inci^sed, due, it is 
believed, as in the daily isolation cultures of this organism, to 
the cumulative effects of an envhonment not entirely adapted 
to the organism studied, and subsequently (June 10, 1912) this 
culture died. 

2. Pleuroiricha lanceolata 

Figures 7 to 11 are from Pleuroiricha lanceolata cultures. 
In figure 7 is shown a typical normal individual This specimen 
was taken from the Ph culture soon after it was started. Figure 
8 shows an animal taken from the same culture several months 
later shortly before it died out. Another atypical spccuncu is 
seen in figure 9 which was taken from the Pb culture at about 
the same time. As in the Oxytricha fallax cultures so also 
here in the Pleurotricha lanceolata cultures the changes which 
appeared in the animals in the cultures that died out is shown 
not to be due to ^senile degeneration’ inasmuch as 'sister cells’ 
which were kept under other culture conditions do not show 
simultaneous degenerative changes. Figure 10 is a typical nor- 
mal specimen preserved from the Phtt culture some time after 
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the death of the Ph culture, and in figaire 11 is shown another 
normal individual from the same culture preser\Td October 20, 
1913, about IS months after the death of the Ph culture and 6 
months after the death of the Ph culture. As has been noted above, 
710 abnormal specimens have ever been found in the Phil cuUure 
during its entire history, covering, thus far, a period of over 22 
months. 

V. Discrssiox AND CONCLUSIONS 

A number of investigators ha\’o noted the fact, as shown in 
these experiments, that closely related species of the Infusoria, 
or even different races of the same species, vary greatly in regard 
to culture conditions that are adapted to them. Jennings and 
Hargitt (^10), working on a number of different races of para- 
maecia, found that culture conditions which were apparently ideal 
for a certain race of Paramaecium might not be at all suitable for 
another race. Woodruff (’ll) found that culture conditions which 
were entirely suitable for his Paramaecium aurclia cultures and 
on which they had thrived for years w^ere not entirely ada{)ted 
for a race of Paramaecium ('audatum. The experiments of 
Woodruff (T2), in his researches on the protozoan fauna of hay 
infusions, indicate that the animals are adapted for only certain 
conditions of the medium, and when these conditions are at- 
tained, they are present in maxiinuin numbers, and as the con- 
ditions in the infusion change they disappear and other forms 
become dominant which are ada])ted to the new conditions. 

In Part I of these studies, the writer (’12) was able to show 
that it is possible to (diange greatly the life history of Stylonichia 
pustulata by employing different kinds of culture media. In a 
culture bred on beef extra(‘t medium conjugation occurred, where- 
as, in another culture of descendants from the same original 
animal but kept on a hay infusion medium, conjugation did not 
occur at any time. The animals in the beef culture died at the 
403d generation while those on the hay medium attained 572 
generations. The experiment was repeated by starting anotiier 
culture on the beef extract medium with animals from the hay 
culture after the first beef culture had died, and again conjuga- 
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tiou occurred in this second beef culture. Inasmuch as the only 
difference in the treatment of the two cultures lay in the media 
used, there can be no doubt that the fundamental clianges in 
the life histories of the hay and beef cultures were induced 
by the culture media. To quote from the former paper (p. 71) : 

Inasmuch as conjugation never occurred at any time in the hay cul- 
ture, even though in both tlie length of time it wa.s kept and the number 
of generations through which it passed it exceeded either of the cultures 
kept on the beef medium, there is conclusive evidence that neither the 
age of the organisms nor the number of generations through which 
they passed were potent in inducing conjugation in these cultures. 
The determining feature was the medium used and the results here re- 
corded gii^e definite evidence that the ‘same -protoplasm^ under the influence 
of dijjereni culture media may show fundamental differences in its life 
history. 

Calkins (T3), in some recent experiments on Paramaecium, 
isolated the four cells resulting from the first two divisions of 
an ex-conjugant and, later, when each of these four cells had 
divided three times, forming eight cells, or 32 cells in all, he 
again isolated them, forming four ^ quadrants^ of eight lines each 
which were continued as pure lines. During the time that the 
animals have been under observation (about seven months) con- 
jugation has been found to occur in only one of the ^quadrants.’ 
Calkins concludes from these results, but more particularly from 
the fact that no conjugation has occurred in Woodruff’s para- 
maecium cultures during their long period under observation,^ that 
^'some descendants of an ex-conjugant are potential germ colls, 
others are not” or, in other words, that in paramaecia there are 
conjugating and non-conjugating races, due to an inherent dif- 
ference in the four cells derived from a single ex-conjugant. 
However, Calkins in the preceding volume of this journal pre- 
sents the results in a complete form. These show that conju- 
gants have now been found in all the 'quadrants’ of the original 
J series. To quote from page 448: ‘‘The .4pril test brought a 
surprise” in that animals from ^quadrants’ B, C and D all gave 
.some conjugating paii's, as they also did in a second test later 


^For later results see article by Dr. Woodruff in this number. 
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in April, so that ‘^all four quadrants are now represented in the 
conjugating lines/^ Inasmuch, then, as all the ^quadrants^ are 
now shown by these later results to possess the power of con- 
jugation, the results of the experiments do not seem to be such 
as to prove that there are conjugating and non-conjugating 
races present in these cultures. The explanation as to why some 
of the ^quadrants’ conjugate more freely than others may lie in 
some external condition or conditions of the environment rather 
than in any inherent difference in the animals of‘ the various 
^quadrants/ since, as noted above, my work with Stylonychia 
pustulata has shown that a ‘coniugaling race^ and a ^non-conju- 
gating race^ using Calkins' terms, maij he obtained from the de- 
scendants of a single individual 7iot an ex-conjugant hij the sub- 
jection of the different lines to various culture conditions. 

In the experiments recorded in the present paper it has 
been shown that Oxytricha fallax under certain culture condi- 
tions, which at the beginning of the work appeared to be entirely 
suitable, lived about three and one-half months, but that under 
other culture conditions they lived nearly eight months, or more 
than twice as long. In Pleurotricha lanceolata, also, the ability 
of different culture conditions to vary the life history of the 
organism has been clearly shown in that one of the cultures 
lived 259 days, another lived 478 days, and another gives every 
promise, after over 22 months of existence, of having culture 
conditions which are entirely suitable and in which it can live 
indefinitely without conjugation or artificial stimulation.^ 

The graphs showing the division rate of all the daily isolation 
cultures, of both the organisms studied, exhibit what may be 


^ I cannot agree with the position of Calkins and Gregory (’13) whieh appears 
to be essentially that in order to ^prove’ the 'immortality’ of the Protozoa they 
must he bred through eternity. The generally accepted work of Woodruff with 
a race of Paramaeciura aiirelia has established beyond the question of a doubt, 
I believe, that in this form at least an indefinite and unlimited multiplication 
without conjugation or artificial stimulation may be had, provided suitable cul- 
ture conditions are supplied. The experiments in iliese studies show th.at the 
same holds true for at least one of the hypotrichoiis Infusoria and also that tlie 
so-called life cycle may be greatly and variously modified, depending upon tlic 
conditions in which the animals arc bred. 
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termed ‘typical life cycle^ ounces. Also the study of the pre- 
pared material; from the cultures of both species which died out, 
reveals morphological and nuclear changes which can be inter- 
preted as being due to ‘senile degeneration.’ However; since, 
as has been noted above, ‘sister cells’ from the test tube cultures 
of Oxytricha fallax, preserved at the same time or even later, 
than cells in a degenerate condition taken from the daily isola- 
tion cultures and which should therefore show at least as great 
a degeneration, reveal a normal nuclear and cytoplasmic condi- 
tion and, also, because of the fact that in Pleurotricha lanceolata 
no degenerate or abnormal individuals have ever been found in 
the test tube culture during the entire period that it has been 
under observation, it is evident that the atypical conditions 
that were present in the cells of the cultures which died cannot 
be attributed to an inherent condition of senescence. The results 
obtained clearly indicate th^t the degenerative changes which 
occurred and the subsequent dying out of the cultures resulted 
not from a condition of ‘senile degeneration’ in the animals, 
but from the fact that the culture conditions supplied in these 
cases were not entirely suitable, and consequently, it is believed, 
that the length of the so-called life cycle in these hypotrichous 
infusorian forms is not a question of an inherent ability to attain 
only a certain number of generations, but it is dependent upon 
the degree to which the culture conditions are favorable. If the 
conditions supplied are entirely adapted to the needs of the orga^i- 
ism, as in the test tube culture of Pleurotricha lanceolata, it seems 
evident that there will he no so-called life cycle and the organism 
will continue to multiply as long as these conditions are maintained, 

■ Wlien the results of some of the earlier investigators which 
support the view that the Infusoria possess a definite life cycle 
ending at a certain number of generations are considered, it 
appears that these results have been due to the cumulative 
effects of culture conditions which were to some degree unsuit- 
able to the organisms under observation and which, therefore, 
were not adapted to their indefinite existence. 

The question of artificial stimulation as a means of prolonging 
the so-called life cycle of various protozoan forms should also 
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be inentioned. Calkins (’02), for example, has shown in his 
work with Paramaecium caudatum that, at times, a decided 
change of medium may result in a ‘rejuvenation’ and the ani- 
mals which before had been dividing very slowly and showing 
other signs of degeneration, will take on a new lease of life and 
appear normal for a time. This ‘artificial rejuvenation’ could 
be accomplished a number of times but finally the organism 
reached a stage where no ‘rejuvenation’ resulted from any of the 
methods tried aid the animals of th^culture died out. Wood- 
ruff (’05) also found in his work with one of his cultures of Oxy- 
tricha fallax that these animals were ‘artificially rejuvenated’ 
by the use of a beef extract medium. At about the 300th gen- 
eration, after the culture had been under observation for about 
ten months, the animals of the culture were dividing very slowly 
and it seemed that they would all die, when they were ‘rejuve- 
nated’ by the use of the beef extract and finally reached the 
860th generation, ahnost a yeai; later, before the culture died 
out. At the time it was believed that the degeneration, which 
appeared in the animals of the cultures under observation, was 
due to an inherent condition of senescence, but it would appear, 
from the more recent researches, that the degeneration resulted 
from the cumulative effects of culture media or culture condi- 
tions which were not entirely adapted to the organisms in ques- 
tion. Woodruff in a recent paper (T3) holds this view with 
regard to his culture of Oxytricha fallax and bases his conclusion 
upon the results of his work with Paramaecium aurelia. To 
quote (p. 8): 

Therefore in the light of studies during the past decade, I would 
interpret the cycle of my Oxytricha A culture as being the result of the 
fact that the race of Oxytricha fallax which was employed was not 
adapted to live indefinitely ‘when continuously subjected to the same 
environment’ of hay infusion (’05, p. 627). I believe that if an entirely 
suitable environment had been secured this culture would have given 
evidence of unlimited power of reproduction by division without con- 
jugation as my present P. aurelia race has done. 

In the cases of ‘artificial rejuvenation,’ it seems evident, then, 
that the change of medium brought about a temporary relief 
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from unsuitable culture conditions but since none of the media 
supplied happened to be entirely suited to the needs of the 
organism, death invariably resulted after a time. 

From the results of these experimental studies mentioned above 
it is believed that only one conclusion can be drawn and that is 
that the length of the so-called life cycle in the hypotrichous Infu- 
soria, as in Paramaedum, is not a question of senescence or, in 
other words, a tendency of the protoplasm to grow old, hut it is 
dependent upon whether o'^noi the organisms ar^ supplied with an 
environment which is ampted to their particular requirements. 
Given a species which is adapted to the culture conditions in 
which it is bred there is reason for believing that it can be bred 
indefinitely without the necessity of conjugation or of artificial 
stimulation. If the culture conditions supplied are unfavorable 
to the organism, marked nuclear and cytoplasmic degenerative 
changes occur and the death of the culture inevitably results, 
sooner or later, depending upo;i the degree to which the condi- 
tions are unfavorable, the natural resistance of the species, and 
its ability to adapt itself to the new conditions. 

VT. GENERAL SUMMARY 

1. The object of these experiments was (1) to determine if 
culture conditions could be supplied to the hypotrichous Infu- 
soria which would eliminate the so-called life cycle in these forms, 
and (2) to observe the effect, upon the life history of the organ- 
isms studied, of the various culture conditions supplied. 

2. Three media were used in these experiments, namely, a 
‘constant^ medium consisting of a 0.025 per cent solution of 
Liebig's extract of meat, a hay infusion medium, and a ‘varied 
environment’ medium. Both daily isolation cultures and mass 
cultures kept in test tubes were employed in this work. 

3. Four cultures of Oxytricha fallax have been under obser- 
vation, alf of which were started from descendants of an original 
individual isolated from a laboratory hay infusion, October 19, 
1911. Culture Ob was started October 19, 1911, and was carried 
until February 10, 1912, on a beef extract medium, when it died 
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out at the 131st generation. Culture Oli was started October 
2V, 1911, by isolating an individual from the Ob culture, and it 
was carried until Februaiy 1, 1912, on a hay infusion medium, 
when it died out at the 159th generation. Culture Ove was 
started October 27, 1911, by the isolation of an individual from 
the Ob culture and it was carried until January 14, 1912, on a 
‘varied environment' medium, when it died out at the 150th 
generation. These three were all daily isolation cultures. Cul- 
ture Obtt, a mass culture, carried on a beef extract medium and 
kept in test tubes, was started Octobeip22, 1911, by the isolation 
of an individual from the Ob culture and was carried until May 
15, 1913, when it died out. Graphs showing the life history of 
each of the daily isolation cultures have been plotted by aver- 
aging the divisions in the four lines of each culture for five-day 
periods. 

4. Three cultures of Pleurotricha lanceolata have been under 
observation, all of which were started from descendants of an 
original individual isolated from a laboratory hay infusion Jan- 
uary 6, 1912. Culture Ph was started January 9, 1912, and 
was canaed on a hay infusion medium until September 25, 1912, 
when it died out at the 656th generation. Culture Pb was 
started January 9, 1912, and was carried until May 1, 1913, 
on a beef extract medium, when it died out at the 943d gener- 
ation. Both of these w^ere daily isolation cultures. Culture 
Phtt, a mass culture kept in test tubes on a hay infusion medi- 
um, was started January 9, 1912, and has, so far, been carried 
over 22 months and gives every evidence of being able to live 
indefinitely. Graphs showing the life history of each of the 
daily isolation cultures have been plotted by averaging the divi- 
sions in the four lines of each culture for ten-day periods. 

5. The Study of the graphs in all the daily isolation cultures 
of both species reveals what might be termed t}^ical ‘life cycles' 
in these organisms. 

6. The study of the prepared material shows that, although 
the animals at the beginning of the work gave every evidence of 
a normal morphological condition, p^e^Jous to the death of a 
culture atypical and degenerate indhdduals appear and these 
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are similar to degenerate animals found by former investigators, 
by whom they were thought to be due to an inherent condition 
of senescence in the animals. 

7. In these experiments the results indicate that the dying out 
of some of the cultures was due, not to a condition of inherent 
senescence, but to the fact that the culture conditions supplied 
were not entirely favorable to the indefinite existence of the 
organisms under observation, since in .Oxytricha fallax ‘sister 
cells^ bred in a mass test tube culture lived more than twice as 
long as those bred in dailf isolation cultures, and in Pleurotricha 
lanceolata culture conditions have been found in which this 
organism will apparently live indefinitely mthoui conjugaiicn or 
artificial stimulation. 
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PLATE 1 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

These photographs were taken from permanent preparations stained with 
picrocarmin. The same magnifiiation (600 diameters) was used in all cases and, 
therefore, the relative sizes represent absolute differences in the size of the dif- 
ferent 'individuals. 

Oxytricha fallax 

1 A typical normal individual taken from the Oh culture at the beginning 
of the work. One of the micronuclei has divided prior to cell division. 

2 to 4 In these figures are to be seen types of the abnormal animals which 
appeareil later in the history of the cultures. Figure 2 was taken from the Ove 
culture, December 12, 1911, at the UOth generation. Figure 3 was taken from 
the Oh culture January 27, 1912, at the 158th generation. Figure 4 was taken 
from the Ob culture January 27, 1912, at the 121st generation. 

5 A typical normal individual taken from the Obtt culture on February 15, 
1912, several days after the death of the last of the daily isolation cultures. 

6 An atypical individual taken from the Obtt culture on May 18, 1912, about 
two weeks before this culture died out. 

Pleurolricha lanceolala 

7 A typical normal individual taken from the Ph culture at the beginning of 
the work. 

8 x\n atypical individual taken from the Ph culture August 28, 1912, at 
the 637th generation. This culture died out four weeks later. 

9 An atypical individual taken from the Pb culture August 28, 1912, at the 
597th generation. 

10 A normal individual taken from the Phtt culture September 7, 1912. 

11 A normal individual taken from the Phtt culture October 20, 1913. 
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SO-CALLED CONJUGATING AND NON-CONJUGATING 
RACES OF PAR.\]MAECIUM 


LORANDE LOSS WOODRUFF 
Ushorn Zodlogical Laboratory, Yale University 

ONE FIGURE 

An interesting characteristic of the pedigreed race of Para- 
maecium aurelia/ which I have had under daily observation for 
the past six years and eight months, has been the apparent abey- 
ance of the tendency to conjugate during the lirst seventy-nine 
months of jts existence. Although the possibility of conjugation 
has been prevented in the main lines of the race, a large series of 
experiments have been made from time to time to induce conju- 
gation in mass cultures started with individuals left over from the 
daily isolations from the main lines. These experiments appar- 
ently failed to afford just the proper environmental conditions 
to initiate conjugation^ for not a single pair had been observed 
before the experiment to be described below. 

On December 1, 1913, a large jarful of water and decaying 
plants from an old laboratory amoeba culture was thoroughly 
boiled for half-an-hour and a part of this material was then put 
into a large, sterilized stender dish with ground-on cover, while 
the rest was left in the container in which it was boiled. The 
following day the contents of the stender dish was inoculated 
with a considerable number of paramaecia left over from the 
isolations that day (4102d generation) At the end of five days 
there was a heavy pure growth of paramaecia in the stender dish 
but no protozoa of any kind in the uninoculated culture material. 

* For details of the race, cf. L. L. Woodruff: Archiv fiir Protistenkunde, Bd. 
21, 1911; Biochemical Bulletin, vol. 1, 1912. 

^ E.g., Baitsell (Jour. Exp. Zool., voi, 13, 1912, p. 73) from his experiments on 
the life history of Stylonychia shows "that conjugation is induced by external 
conditions affecting the organism.” 

*Cf. figure 1. 
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Eight depression slides wA'e eael^ filled with about five drops of 
this culture of Paramaecium and placed in a moist chamber at 
room temperature. The following morning (December 7, 1913) 
a couple of conjugatu|g pairs were discovered on each slide. At 
this time material from the stender dish was again distributed on 
depression slides and the next day again a couple of pairs were 
isolated from several of these slides. About twenty pairs were 
thus secured, some of which have been preserved at various 
stages for cytological study and others as exconjugants initiated 
lines which are now being bred by the same pedigreed culture 
methods employed for the race from which they were originally 
derived. Details of this work will be presented in a later paper. 

During the more than six and one-half years of the life of this 
race a considerable amount of evidence has been accumulated 
by different observers tending to show that the conditions de- 
termining conjugation vary greatly in different races and in 
different lines within the same race of Paramaecium aurelia and 
Paramaecium caudatum. Jennings^ writes: “Some races conju- 
gate frequently, and under conditions readily supplied in experi- 
mentation. Others, under the same conditions, conjugate very 
rarely or not at all.’’ Calkins^ finds that ‘^Some lines will con- 
jugate whenever the conditions favorable for conjugation are pre- 
pared; other lines have never conjugated under such conditions.” 

These variations in the tendency to conjugate which are ex- 
hibited by pure races and lines of Paramaecium apparently have 
led Calkins to believe that “The traditional view that each Para- 
maecium* is a potential germ cell is not true/’® and that herein 
lies the clue to the directly opposite results derived from his 
races and from mine:^ 


* H. S. Jennings, Jour. Exp. Zool., vol. 9, 1910, p. 298. 

® G. N. Calkins and L. H. Gregory, Jour. Exp. Zool., vol. 15, 1913, p. 509. 

® G. N. Calkins, Proc. Soc. for Exp. Biol, and Med., vol. 10, 1913, p. 67. 

^ Calkins (loc. cit.): ''The life history of conjugating lines has shown that 
if conjugation is prevented, the race dies out.” Woodruff (loc. cit.): “I be- 
lieve this culture shows clearly that Paramaecium aurelia when subjected to 
suitable culture conditions, has the power of unlimited reproduction by division 
without conjugation or artificial stimulation.” 
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The race that I worked with in 190JI was# conjugating race which died 
out in the 742d generation. WooTlruff’s long line of over 3500 genera- 
tions is a non-conjugating race and the two races cannot be compared 
in regard to vitality, since normal conjugation was prevented in the 
conjugating race, whereas in the non-con jug^ng race there has been 
no artificial prevention of a normal process.^ 

In an extensive paper on physiological variations in Paramae- 
cium, Calkins and Gregory reiterate the same point of view : 

To return to Woodruff's race of Paramaecium aurelia, we find this 
important difference between his material and that which Calkins worked 
with. The Paramaecium caudatum M'hich formed the material for the 
earlier observations was a conjugating line as shown by conjugation 
tests made from time to time. In this line, therefore, a normal func- 
tion-conjugation — was inhibited; metabolism weakened steadily until 
physiological death carried off all of the race not artificially stimulated. 
Finally, ‘‘germinal death” preceded by the degeneration of the micro- 
nucleus and the cortical plasm, carried off the last Individual 

In Woodruff’s material on the other hand, the race is non-conjugating, 
hence no normal function has been suppressed by keeping the individual 
apart. So far as known the life history of such non-conjugating forms 
has never before been undertaken and Woodruff’ has shown that they 
will live for at least five and one-half years. ^ 

The fact that conjugation has now occurred in mass cultures 
from my pedigreed race demonstrates that the race is a conju- 
gating race when the proper conditions for its consummation 
are realized. Therefore there is no evidence extant thaf a non- 
conjugating race of Paramaecium exists. One who now would 
demonstrate its existence must plan to carry a race for far more 
than 4102 generations without a tendency to conjugation being 
manifested. 


*G. N. Calkins, Proc. Soc. for Exper. Biol, and ?vled., vol. 10, 1913, p. 67. 
» Calkins and Gregory, loc. cit. 



THE SUPPOSED EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF 
HEMOLYMPH NODES AND ACCESSORY 
SPLEENS 

V. STUDIES ON HEMAL NODES 
ARTHUR WILLIAM MEYER 

From the Division of Anatomy of (he Deparimenl of Medicine, Stanford University 

For some decades it has been customary to speak of at least 
two types of lymph glands or nodes — the ordinary lymphatic 
gland and the hemolymph node. Although those two types of 
nodes have been said to occur in man (2, 3, 5, 11, 17, 20, 21, 
28, 38), monkeys (17, 37, 37 a), rodents (18, 36, 44), most of the 
domestic animals (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 18, 21, 29 a, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 44, etc.), birds (18, 36, etc.), fish (36, 37 a), and so forth, 
those who studied them in greater detail soon found that neither 
gross nor microscopical differentiation was possible because all 
manner of transition or intermediate forms were thought to exist, 
Vincentg^and Harrison (42), for example, make the following 
statement: 

We believe that we have found gradual transitions from hemolymph 
glands on the one hand, to ordinary lympliatic glands, and on the 
other hand, to the structure of the spleen. So that no hard and fast 
line can be drawn marking off these structures from one another. A 
lymphatic gland has only to contain blood in part or the whole of its 
sinuses to constitute itself one of the varieties of hemolymph glands. 
In certain ^accessory spleens' moreover, the splenic reticulum is so 
widened out as to approximate to a blood sinus of a hemolymph gland 
and the Malpighian bodies arc so diffuse as to resemble tlie lymphoid 
portions of the blood-lymph glands. So that spleen, hemolymph glands 
and ordinary lymphatic glands form almost a continuous series. 

A similar opinion was subsequently expressed by Warthin who 
further satisfied himself that hemoljnnph nodes can be produced 
experimentally and that there is a transition from fat to hemo- 
lymph nodes to lymph glands and back again to fat. 

241 
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In spite of the confessed impossibility of distinguishing between 
lymph and hemolymph nodes Lewis and Warthin formulated 
rather elaborate classifications in which the lymphatico-hemal 
structures of the body were divided into Emphatic, hemal-lym- 
phatic, and hemal nodes. According to Lewis, two types of 
hemal nodes with an intermediate form, and three types of hemal 
lymphatic glands can be distinguished. Warthin (46) suggested 
a further division in spleno- and marrow hemolymph nodes and 
Morandi and Sisto (25) divide human hemolymph nodes into 
six groups even. Weidenreich (51) also distinguished several 
types of hemolymph nodes but upon the basis of injections never- 
theless concluded that hemolymph nodes as a class have no 
connection with the lymphatic system. The latter was, how- 
ever, denied by Helly (19) and Forgeot (11) who claimed that 
hemolymph glands did not only contain lymphatics but that all 
manner of transition forms could be found in which lymphatic 
vessels simply were near the 'hHus, Ui the hilus, and in various 
stages of penetration of the node. A similar position is also 
•taken by v. Schumacher (4) who concluded that a lymph node 
may become a hemolymph node and finally perhaps again a 
lymph node by the disappearance and perhaps the re-entrance 
of l3nnphatics. v. Schumacher also considered the he'^1 node 
as a rudimentary form of ordinary lymph nodes and di^ed the 
latter into those with and without lymphatics. 

As will be reported elsewhere, a very large series of injections 
directly on the carcasses of sheep, has led to the positive conclu- 
sion that Weidenreich was correct when he decided as a result 
of similar injections that the true, not the so-called, hemolymph 
nodes have no connection with the lymphatic system. If this 
is true it follows, of course, that this is a simple and crucial test 
for differentiating lymph and hemolymph nodes although v. 
Schumacher denies the latter. By jneans. of it the alleged pro- 
duction of hemolymph nodes under various conditions can also 
be tested easily. If, for example, certain apparently newly-formed 
nodes are found or if lymph nodes have apparently been trans- 
formed into hemolyirtph nodes, the identity of the former and 
the absence of lymphatic connections in the latter can readily 
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and positively be determined by tneans of the injection method. 
It is clear, of course, that no lymph node could become a true 
hemolymph (hemal) node without being deprived of its intrinsic 
lymphatic circulation^nd its connection with the lymphatic sys- 
tem. Furthermore, the vascular circulation of lymphatic nodes 
would also have to become altered very profoundly before it 
could even remotely simulate the vascular circulation of hemo- 
lymph (hemal) nodes, a fact wholly disregarded by v. Schumacher. 
Besides certain modifications in the cellular content would also 
have to t)ccur. 

It will be recalled that Tizzoni (35 and 36, et seq.), Eternod 
(7) and others described splenic nodules on the peritoneum and 
great omentum which they regarded as having formed as a result 
of physiological compensation after deficiency in function of the 
main spleen. Griffini (15) reported similar results and believed 
new spleens formed from the omentum of the main spleen but 
Foa (8 and 9) on the contrary regarded these so-called newly 
formed accessory spleens as normal Variations the existence of 
which Tizzoni had overlooked. However, Warthin (48) refer- 
ring to Tizzoni’s experiments says that the latter’s ‘‘description 
of their formation in adipose tissue is confirmed in every detail 
by the findings in the above cases. (Splenectctmies.) His con- 
clusior^ alone must be regarded as erroneous.” Tizzoni^s con- 
clusion was that accessory spleens were formed de novo while 
Warthin concluded as Morandi and Sisto (25) had previously 
done, that the splenic nodules found by Tizzoni, Eternod, Griffini, 
Mosler and Winogradow were not accessory spleens at all, but 
hemolymph nodes present before operation but which Warthin 
considered as newly formed. The cases to which Warthin refers 
are splenectomies on goats and sheep which resulted in a “new 
formation of hemolymph nodes from adipose tissue and the trans- 
formation of hemolymph into ordinary lymphatic glands.” This 
new formation of hemolymph nodes in fat was observed by 
Warthin within one month after splenectomy. Subsequently to 
these experiments Warthin^ further reported the formation of 

^Program of Am. Assoc. Path, and Bact.; 11th* Annual Meeting. Chicago, 

1911 . 
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hemolymph nodes in a dog after splenectomy but I have unfor- 
tunately only been able to find the report by title. Vincent 
(43) upon examining a dog 16 months after splenectomy stated 
that There was certainly no increase in#he number or size of 
the ordinary lymphatic glands, but there were some half dozen 
(rather more than the usual number) of the intermediate form 
referred to above, i.e., which showed some signs, even to the 
naked eye, of containing blood. Nevertheless, in order to sat- 
isfy himself further regarding this matter Vincent performed 
splenectomies upon five dogs varying in age from approxhnately 
one to two years. From these animals which were killed from 
five to six months after operation, Vincent reported as follow^: 
“In none of them could I be sure that there wavS any increase 
in size and number of the hemal lymphatic glands, nor could I 
assure myself that of those present any larger portion than usual 
was occupied by a blood-sinus instead of a lymph sinus.” Thesf 
observations of Vincent seem to confirm the findings though not 
the conclusions of Tizzoni'(35 and 36). The latter found red- 
dened lymph nodes in only two out of four splenectomized dogs. 
In dog III one reddened node was found in the abdominal and 
thoracic cavities. That in the former had a reddish medulla 
only but that in the thoracic cavity was reddish brown through- 
out. All external lymph glands were normal. In dog iv the 
latter was also the case but the abdominal lymphatic glands 
which were of normal volume had a very red medulla while the 
thoracic glands near the termination of the thoracic duct were 
large and red throughout. Strangely enough from the findings 
in two out of four dogs Tizzoni (40) concluded as follows: 

Les alterations que nous avons constatees dans les glandcs i>Tnpha- 
tiques internes abdominales et thoraciques consistaient en un grossisse- 
ment de ces glandes et dans une coloration rouge intense de leur sub- 
stance meduHaire. Ces alterations etaient toujours plus prononcees 
dans les glandes du cote gauche que sans cedes du cote droit, et d'autant 
plus marquees, que le temps ecoule depuis I’operation etait plus court; 
dies etaient toujours plus aecentuees dans les glandes situees pres de 
rcmbouchure du canal thoracique. A IVxamcn microscopique ces le- 
sions etaient represent^es par une forte dilation des sinus se la substance 
medullaire a la suite de ^accumulation de globules rouges libres, de 
cellules globuliferes et pigmentiferes, abstraction faite des cellules hm- 
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phatiques normales; dans les cas Ics plus anciens on voyait encore des 
cellules globulif^rcs et pigmcntifercs entrc les colonncs m4diillaires, et 
en outre on remarquait une proliferation du tissu conjonctif qui entoure 
les vaisseSux. Ces glandes lymphatiques pr4sentaient la reaction bleue 
du Fe. libre plus coiistainment et d'une facon plus intense quo les 
glandes normales. Nous croyons devoir attribuer la tumefaction de 
ces glandes lymphatiques et les autres alterations qui raccoiiipagiiaient 
a des phenom4nes irritatifs simples, a une lympho-adenite consecutive 
a la lesion traumatiquc, selon I’opinion dc Legros. Les glandes lymph- 
atiques externes et la glande thyroide n’ont jamais presente de lesions 
attribuablcs a la splenotomio. 

Foa (8) was the first to question the validity of Tizzoni^s 
(35, 36) conclusions regarding the new formation of accessory 
spleens after splenectomy. Tizzoni it will be recalled excised 
the spleen of four dogs and found 60 tp 80 accessory spleens in 
the great and gastro-hepatic omenta in 2, 54 and 90 days respec- 
tively after operation. Although no examination of these ani- 
had been made before operation, Tizzoni for wholly insuffi- 
cient and incorrect reasons, nevertheless concluded that these 
spleens had formed de novo. Foa who had also called atten- 
tion to the fact that such small nodules as described by Tizzoni 
are also found in dogs with entirely normal spleens apparently 
did not publish anything further on the subject, but Tizzoni 
published the results of forty necropsies a few weeks after the 
formal presentation of Foa’s suggestions. In this paper Tizzoni 
(37) laid special emphasis on the fact that these necropsies were 
done at the veterinary school of Bologna in the presence and 
with the aid of his excellent friend Gotti.^ The astonishing thing 
is that although 262 accessory spleens were found in four out of 
the forty dogs examined, Tizzoni nevertheless says that all his 
previous conclusions are confirmed! Tizzoni believed that in 
these four dogs nature herself had done a partial splenectomy by 
the development of a chronic interstitial splenitis. Moreover, 
he performed a splenectomy on a dog that had accessory spleens 
and although this? anjanal died of an infection before the “usual 
results could manifest themselves’’ he nevertheless concluded that 
the results obtained in this animal also were sufficient wholly to 

* The inference is clear, of course, and 1 mention these details simply bec.ausc 
Tizzoni’s experiments have been accepted for decades. 
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warrant his former conclusions! Tizzoni also failed to specify 
what the results in this case were and then stated that the acces- 
sory spleens which form as a result of splenectomy always arise 
as Malpighian corpuscles which become surrounded by pulp later 
while on the contrary, in the case of spleens that arise as a result 
of pathological conditions, the pulp forms first and the rest of 
the spleen from it. 

In May, 1882, Griffini (15) reported a series of experiments on 
the regeneration of small experimentally-produced defects of the 
spleen in fourteen dogs and added that in a few cases he noticed 
a new formation of spleens from the great omentum or from the 
spleen itself because of conditions not yet determined. However, 
Griffini also failed to give any further details regarding these 
accessory spleens. 

A year later Tizzoni (39) reported that he did splenectomies 
on two dogs which possessed accessory spleens before operati^ 
‘‘as a result of disease.” In one animal which was killed six 
months after operation there was no increase in size and number 
of the accessory spleens previously present in the great and gastro- 
splenic omenta but many newly formed* spleens were found in 
the gastro-hepatic omentum, in the lateral ligament of the blad- 
der, in the plica Douglasii, in the ischio-rectal fossa, in the serosa 
of the stomach and* in the central tendon of the diaphragm. 
In the second animal killed seven months after splenectomy* 
Tizzoni concluded that there was perhaps an increase in size and 
number of the accessory spleens previously present in the great 
and gastro-splenic omentum and that in addition other ne\^y 
formed spleens in all stages of development were found as in the 
previous animal. Since the first animal had suffered from post- 
6perative local peritonitis Tizzoni concluded that these inflam- 
matory processes inhibited the formation of accessory spleens in 
the gastro-splenic and great omentum and lead to their for- 
mation elsewhere. 

Even granting that Tizzoni was still unbiased and not on the 
defensive it is perfectly evident that all the additional accessory 
spleens which Tizzoni regarded as having formed de novo because 
of splenectomy may just as well have formed because of condi- 
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tions present before operation. Hence splenectomy may not 
have befen the causal factor at all The same objection holds 
regarding the alleged increase in number of the spleens. 

A year later Tizzoni (38) published a series of conclusions 
regarding accessory spleens drawn from sixty autopsies but he 
gives no details. These conclusions repeat all the older concep- 
tions regarding accessory spleens and emphasize the fact that 
the non-experimental new formation of accessory spleens always 
results from a chronic interstitial splenitis. Tizzoni also drew 
further distinctions between spleens formed experimentally and 
as a result of pathological conditions but, since no new facts 
are presented in this two-page summary and since many of 
Tizzoni' s conclusions can easily be shown to be untenable they 
will not be discussed here. 

During June, .1883, and in 1884 Griffini and Tizzoni (16) re- 
ported that in some instances they found newly formed nodules 
on the main spleen^ and in the great omentum in a series of ninety- 
seven partial excisions of the spleen. The pieces excised were 
small (4 to 15 by 5 to 20 mm.) and the dogs were killed from forty 
hours to eighty-nine days after operation. In this article which 
the authors call a r6sum6 they give no details whatever nor do 
they rule out reddened lymph glands. This joint resume was 
followed by an5ther‘r^sum6 by Tizzoni (40)' in which he declared 
that he wanted to test especially what would happen if splen- 
ectomy were done on dogs in which accessory spleens had pre- 
vj|)usly formed 'as a result of disease of the main spleen. These 
experiments were regarded necessary in spite of the fact that 
Tizzoni had at least on two previous occasions tested experi- 
mentally and reported definite — very definite — conclusions re- 
garding this very matter. Tizzoni again gave no details regard- 
ing these dogs — how they were selected, how many and how 
large the accessory spleens, how these were measured and where 
located, and so forth, yet he reported that he found an increase 
in the number and volume of the nodules previously present in 
the gastro-splenic and great omenta of the two dogs on which 
splenectomy was done. The experiment was limited to two dogs 
‘‘Vir la difficulte d'avoir des chiens qui se trouvent dans les con- 
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ditions requises/’ The same objection urged above applies, to 
be sure, to these two experiments for in these cases also, the 
conditions responsible for the formation of accessory spleens 
before operation may have been responsible for their continued 
formation after splenectomy unless one assumes as Tizzoni ap- 
parently did not that these processes are limited entirely to the 
main spleen for Tizzoni reported the existence of identical path- 
ological processes — chronic insterstitial splenitis — in accessory 
spleens. But it is much more likely that Foa was correct when 
he confirmed Luschka’s conclusion that accessory spleens are also 
found in the presence of wholly normal spleens. 

Jn a final article Tizzoni reported on twenty-nine dogs in 
only four of which he found accessory spleens and never more 
than three in any one animal. The interesting thing in this 
article is the finding of the same pathological processes in the 
accessory as in the main spleen and the existence of a zone 
of infiltration around some of the accessory , spleens. Tizzoni 
again concluded that the findings confirin all his previous con- 
clusions. 

gA^lthough Mosler (2G) is usually quoted as having concluded 
that a new formation of spleens occurs after splenectomy this is 
a mistake. Out of thirty splenectomies on dogs done by Mosler 
the great omentum was covered with dark red liodules^n only, 
one dog! These nodules which Mosler upon Roth’s examina- 
tion and diagnosis which was based on Virchow’s ^aufgestelten 
Principien/ called teleangicctatic hemorrhagic lymphomata were 
noticed ten months after operation. They varied from a lentil 
to a bean in size and looked like the spleen. Even granting that 
these nodules were accessory spleens there is absolutely no evi- 
dence to show that they were formed after or because of splen- 
ectomy. Mosler did not examine these dogs — or any others — 
before pperation and facts presented elsewhere make it highly 
probable that these nodules were present before operation. More- 
over, Mosler himself emphasized the fact that although Roth 
found hyperplasia of the mesenteric and of tfie aggregate lymph 
nodes in this dog he never saw such things in any of the other 
twenty-nine. 
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The conclusions of Tizzoni are also contradicted by Vulpius 
who found no enlargement of the lymph nodes and no accessory 
spleens after splenectomy in rabbits and goats up to five months 
after operation. Vulpius also called attention to the fact that 
Tizzoni failed to produce accessory spleens in rabbits and that 
Pouchet showed that animals possessing no l5Tiiph nodes can 
survive splenectomy. 

From what has been said it is clear that although none of 
these investigators possessed any reliable criterion for the differ- 
entiation of lymph from hemol^miph nodes yet the validity of 
their experiments was absolutely dependent upon the possession 
of such a criterion. Neither did most of them keep controls. 
Vincent “In order to institute a fair comparison , . . 

studied the hemal lymphatic glands in a dozen normal dogs. 
The average number found was 4 or 5.’’ However, in a foot- 
note Vincent (43) says: “1 state this average with some diffi- 
dence, as the variations were so great in different cases. But 
even if the use of controls and a reliable means of differentiation 
between lymph and hcraal nodes could be dispensed with this 
cannot be said regarding reliable data on the occurrence of acces- 
sory spleens in apparently normal dogs. Elsewhere® it has beSn 
reported that a large percentage out of an tSteiisive series 

of apparently normal dogs and cats possess accessory spleens 
or true^emal nodes. This being the case it becomes highly 
probable as Foa first suggested that the splenic nodules found 
by Tizzoni, Eteniod and Griffini on the peritoneum and great 
omentum after splenectomy were present in these animals before 
the operation. Morandi and Sisto for other reasons also sur- 
mised that the newly-formed nodes reported by these investi- 
gators were hemolymph nodes normally present in dogs. Besides 
Tizzoni’s investigations contradict his conclusions. Nevertheless 
Warthin believed that these and the nodules mentioned by Mos- 
ler and Winogradow werl hemolymph nodes which were newly- 
formed from fat and not accessory spleens. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that Roth who made the pathological 

^ Meyer, The occurrence of supernumerary spleens in dogs and cats, with 
observations on corpora libera abdoininales, Anat. Rcc., Philadelphia, 1914. 
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examination for mosier especially emphasized the fact that ^‘das 
sehr sparsam vorhandene Fettgewebe zeigte nirgends eine n^ere 
Beziehung zur Entwickelung derselben.” Moreover Winogradow 
(53) only reported enlargement and reddening of lymph nodes 
and not a new formation of an 5 d}hing. The above criticisms 
also apply, of bourse, to Warthin's conclusions regarding the 
production of hemolymph nodes by splenectomy for he too did 
not state that he took the precaution to carefully examine the 
abdominal cavity of the animals before the operation was done. 
Moreover, Warthin did not consider the occurrence and pres- 
ence of accessory spleens in normal animals and emphasized the 
impossibility of distinguishing between lymph and hemolymph 
rSdes. 

But even granting that these considerations do not wholly 
invalidate the conclusions of investigators who reported posi- 
tive results the negative results of Vulpius (45), Vincent (43), 
Piltz (28) and Gibson (14) together with those presently to be 
reported in addition to other considerations certainly would seem 
to do so. 

Piltz who concluded that there are no hemal nod^ in cats 
atd dogs removed the spleen from four dogs but failed to find 
the formatio^of hemal nodes in from eight days to three months 
after operation. Gibson also reported that he found ^‘No naked 
eye abnormal appearances with the exception of the absence of 
the spleen” in a dog from which the spleen had been removed 
five and a half months previously. Similar observations were 
also made by him on the body of another dog in which both 
spleen and thyroid were removed. In this animal Gibson stated 
that he thought that the mesenteric nodes were large as com- 
pared with the normal but ‘‘not decidedly redder than usual.” 
Practically the same results were obtained by Gibson in an- 
other dog from which the spleen had been removed and which 
had been bled 0.5 and 8 per cent of it^body weight respectively 
within an interval of six days. Regarding this animal Gibson 
stated that the abdominal lymph nodes wen “if anything some- 
what redder in the center than usual,” and contained some 
nucleated erythrocytes. However, that the slight — if any — red- 
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dening thought to be present in the lymph nodes of this dog, 
was probably not the result of splenectomy is suggested by the 
fact that in another dog which was bled 2.6 per cent of its body 
weight three days previously the lymphatic glands were said to 
have been perhaps a little larger than usual but were no redder,’' 
Nucleated erythrocytes were again seen in scrapings from the 
mesenteric glands and the author came to the conclusion that 
erythrocytes are normally found in lymph nodes. 

Meek f24) on the other hand reported that ‘^the experimental 
production of such (hemolymph) glands in the guinea-pig is 
easy of accomplishment.” Meek obtained these results by the 
injection of toxic substances such as living pathogenic’ bacteria, 
diphtheria toxin, oxalic acid and distilled water. Although Meek 
defined a '^hemolymph gland as one which possesses a sinus 
containing blood instead of lymph” it is clear that he did not 
recognize that hemolymph or better hemal glands, have no re- 
lation to the lymphatic system whatever for he continued; “It 
would appear that in pathological conditions in the human sub- 
ject their occurrence in large numbers is almost universal.” 
Furthermore, farther on Meek stated that since hemolymph glairs 
are only transformed lymph glands and since all n^nner of tran- 
sition forms exist between the two there is no jmification for 
a separate category. Hence, it must be clear thalf what Meek 
produced so easily in guinea-pigs was not hemolymph nodes at 
all. Not organs sui generis as Drummond first claimed for hemo- 
lymph nodes but merely changes present, even if not to the 
same extent, in normal lymph glands. Such changes no one will 
deny for as everyone knows it is an old, old observation, indeed, 
that various cellular changes and the accumulation of blood cells 
in the sinuses of lymph nodes occur under many pathological and 
other conditions but that will fail to convert a lymph node into 
a hemal node. In his gxperiments on guinea-pigs Meek also 
failed to state the amount and the strength of the solutions 
used, the age and weight of the pigs and the interval between 
the injection and th^ production of hemolymph nodes. 

Since all the evidence for the experimental production of hem- 
olymph nodes and accessory spleens either de novo or from 
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lymph glands, seemed wholly conflicting, a series of experiments 
on dogs and guinea-pigs was undertaken in connection with 
studies on hemolymph nodes of domestic animals. Ten dogs 
taken from two litters with known dates of birth were placed 
under laboratory conditions as soon as weaned, kept in identi- 
cal surroundings and fed upon the same food until approximately 
six months old. The spleen was then removed from eight, one 
animal from each litter being kept as a control. Before remov- 
ing the spleen the omenta, mesentery and as far as possible also 
the whole abdominal cavity, were inspected in order to note the 
condition of the lymph nodes and the presence of accessory 
spleens. After operation the animals were again kept under iden- 
tical conditions and killed 41 to 126 days later, one animal being 
killed every two weeks. The spleens were inspected for scars 
and weighed. Recovery in every case was rapid and healing 
per priman except in one dog in which several small cutaneous 
stitch-abscesses developed. There were no adhesions in any ani- 
mal. All of them gained markedly in weight not only because 
they grew rapidly but because they became fleshy and some 
even fat. Table 1 gives the age, the post-operative period and 
the result. The gain in weight is not given because it could 
have no speml significance since all were young and growing 
dogs. 

-As is evident from the table, the results on these dogs fully 
confirm those of Vincent and of many operators on man. Only 
a single lymph node with a reddened center and 3.5 mm. in size, 
vras found in the gastro-splcnic omentum of one dog at the time 
of operation. No hemal nodes or accessory spleens were seen 
before or after operation, and it is especially interesting that the 
above node became paler or at least was temporarily paler, at 
the time of necropsy fifty-three days after operation. Although 
it could not be experimentally detcrmij^ied before or at the time 
of operation, whether the pinkish node was lymphatic or hemal 
in character this precaution was not neglected at the t^me of 
necropsy. All questionable appearing nodes which suggested 
intermediate forms were injected, but not a single hemal node 
was found. Since all nodes except those on the head, dorsum 
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and at the extremities were examined it follows that there should 
not be any question for skepticism as to the validity of the 
results in these cases. Moreover, to date over seventy dogs and 
approximately one hundred cats taken at random, have been 
examined in order to obtain a basis for reliable judgment 
Only a few specunens of the Ijroph nodes taken from dogs 
from which the spleen had been removed, were examined micro- 

TABLE 1 


NO. OF 
DOC 

SEX 

^ AUE IN 
i MONTHS AT 
' TIME OF 
' OPERATION 

i 

Female 

[ 

2 

Female 

of 

3 

Female 


4 

Male 

' ! 

5 

Female 

6 

G 

Female 

6 

7 

Female 

6 

8 

Female 



Splcficctofnies on dog^ 


INTERVAL 
IN DAYS 


DEATH HY 


HRSII.T 


30 

gad 

No licrnal nodes or Jiccessory 
spleens; broucliial lympli no<ies 
intensely re{P 

41 

! bleeding 

No hemal nodes or accessory 
spleens; lymph nodes normal 
in appearance 

53 

^ gas 

No hemal nodes or accessory 
spleens ; bronchial lymph nodes 
intensely red 

77 

: gas 

No hemal nodes or accessory 
spleens; all lymph nodes nor- 
mal in appearance 

89 

i gas ! 

Same as 2, 4 

98 

gas 

Same as 2, 4, 5 

112 

; gas 1 

Same as 2, 4, 5, G 

126 

^ gas ! 

Same as 2, 4, 5, G, 7 


1 The necessity for injecting the lymph nodes precluded a satisfactory micro- 
scopical study, of course. 


scopically. In these nothing unusual was recognixied and this 
was also true as to gross appearances of the lymph nodes in all 
the animals operated on except two. Moreover, the lymph 
glands in the two controls and in other dogs of similar ages were 
in all respects similar in gross appearance. Vincent (43) too 
concluded that spleenlSss dogs there was no apparent change 
in the lymphatic glands of any part of the body, neither in the 
direction of hypertrophy nor increased redness. On microscopical 
exammation the hemal lymphatic glands presented the features 
of thos3 in the normal dog.'' In a footnote Vincent adds: 


the journal of experimental Z06L0Gr, VOL. 16 , NO. 2 
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The research has at any rate taught me the enormous difficulty of 
judging of hypertrophy of a tissue which is distributed in different 
parts of the body. In the case of the “hemal lymphatic’^ tissue the 
difficulty is increased tenfold by the fact that not whole glands but 
only parts of glands are formed of it, and so counting affords little 
guidance. IlJ was suggested to me that I should freeze the gland, then 
cut out and weigh the red portions. This seemed feasible, but never- 
theless on attempt was found too difficult and laborious to be practicable. 

It will be recalled that many of the older experimenters re- 
ported enlargement of the lymph nodes and several also enlarge- 
ments of the thyroid after splenectomy. According to Vulpius 
who found no enlargement up to five months in goats and rab- 
bits, Tiedemann, Bardeleben, Gmelin, Mayer, Hyrtl, Domrich, 
Tisher, Ludwig, Eberhard and Gerlaeh noticed such an enlarge- 
ment in dogs and Hegar and Simon in three cats. Zesas reported 
similar results for three rabbits, Winogradow^ in three dogs, and 
Warthin in goats and sheep. Many of these investigators also 
reported changes in color and consistency as well as in cellular con- 
tent and in many instances the enlargement was observed in all the 
peripheral nodes as well. However, since most of these observers 
did their experiments in the early days of asepsis Schiff’s suggestion 
that the changes noted in many cases by the early experimenters 
were due to infection is undoubtedly correct. This suggestion 
is also supported by the presence of enlargement in all the lymph 
nodes, by the enlargement of the thyroid, by the large percent- 
age of deaths and by the description of the microscopic appear- 
ance of the nodes themselves by many of the earlier experi- 
menters. However, Freytag.(ll) concluded that in the rabbit 
which possesses no hemolymph nodes, splenectomy is fallowed 
by reddening of the lymph nodes near the greater curvature of 
the stomach and at the ilco-coecal junction in sixteen weeks. 
Freytag also surmised that this reddening is probably preceded 
by a swelling of the nodes since the superficial lymph nodes show 
this reaction and adds that red lymphinodes \Yhich are developed 
from ‘preformed Anlagen’ can be produced (?) decidedly earlier 
-^within four weeks— by irritation from bleeding. 

^ Winogradow’s percentages are wholly unconvincing for reasons obvious to 
anyone who examines his article. 
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Freytag further reported that lymph nodes respond as early 
as five weeks after splenectomy, that after bleeding in the rabbit 
small (0.75 cm.) ‘^preformed splenic Anlagen’’ are found near 
the hilus of the main spleen, and that if these arc removed at 
the time of operation negative results are obtain^. He also 
stated in contradiction to the above investigators that red lymph 
nodes develop from the 7nesentery sixteen to nineteen weeks after 
splenectomy in a place one-half centimeter from the place where 
the spleen was excised, and that such can be produced in four 
weeks by bleeding. Still farther on it is stated that glands de- 
velop from fat and Freytag thinks hemal nodes may be trans- 
formed into spleens easier than l^nnph nodes. 

It was stated above that although hemolymph nodes were not 
formed in any of these dogs in two instances nodes of unusual 
appearances were nevertheless found. In dog i, for example, 
a female killed by illuminating gas, thirty days after operation, 
the pubo-inguinal, abdominal, axillary and cervical l3miph nodes 
were normal, but two large (1 X 0.75 X 0.5 cms.) bronchial nodes 
lying dorsal to the root of the left lung were intensely red and 
all the visible afferent and efferent vessels engorged with blood. 
The many — about a dozen — fine, straight, afferent trunks which 
were only 0.25 to 0.75 mm. in caliber and about 1.5 cm. long were 
plainly visible up to ‘the lung which they entered. Two larger 
(1.5 mm.) efferent trunks which were likewise engorged with 
blood, left these two nodes and joined the larger mediastinal 
vessels which (#ipty into the main lymphatic vessels near the 
jugulo-subclavian junction. There also were two reddish* nodes 
similarly placed on the right side. These had similar connec- 
tions but the efferent trunk of one joined a more centrally placed 
mediastinal node near the apex of the thorax before joining the 
larger collecliiig trunks. The other node which lay nearer the 
root of the lung was large (1 X 0.5 cm.), flat, oval and joined by 
twelve to fifteen Extremely fine blood-filled lymphatics which 
also seemed to have a sub-pleural origin. 

In the other dog — No. iii, also a female — killed fifty-three 
days after operation the pubo-inguinal, abdominal, axillary and 
cervical nodes were normal in appearance but the bronchial nodes 
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which were all as intensely red as the specimens in dog i, also 
had similar connections. Here then would seem to be two in- 
stances in which hemolymph nodes were produced experimen- 
tally. Not^n the abdominal cavity, however, but in the thorax 
instead. But since very reddish nodes found in apparently nor- 
mal animals, had always been found in connection with the 
lymphatic system the injection method was resorted to in these 
two cases also. By means of puncture of the subpleural tissues 
on the left side some of the fine straight engorged vessels joining 
the hemorrhagic nodes in dog i were injected. The india ink 
could plainly be seen displacing the blood in the fine afferent 
vessels and entering the node. Some of the vessels that were 
not injected in this way were however injected in a retrograde 
manner by puncture of the node which they joined. By this 
means the engorged efferent vessels were also injected and the 
india ink followed to its entrance into the jugular vein. The 
node on the right side was treated similarly with identical results 
and the same results were obtained in dog iii. All the hemor- 
rhagic nodes and vessels were thus shown to be in direct commu- 
nication with the large collecting mediastinal lymphatic trunks. 
It is possible, to be sure, that the peculiar condition of the bron- 
chial lymph nodes was due to splenectomy as some of the earlier 
investigators believed. Although improbable this is not denied, 
but that does not prove that they were true hemolymph (hemal) 
nodes which had been formed from lymph nodes or that they 
were newly formed nodes. As stated above, coiigested and hem- 
orrhagic bronchial and m^ediastinal lymph nodes are very com- 
monly found in both dogs and cats. Besides no such nodes 
were present in dog ii which occupies an intermediate position 
in time, having been killed forty-one days after operation. 

Haberer (3X,8) in his study on supernumerary spleens also directs 
attention to the fact that many of the structures reported as 
accessory spleens probably are not such. He stated that he 
confused lymph nodes changed by sepsis, with spleens macro- 
sco])ically although they were found to be typical lymph glands 
microscopically I Furthermore, Haberer says that in emaciated 
indh'iduals he often found specimens which did not look like 
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spleens microscopically because they contained no Alalpighiau 
corpuscles, nor like lymph nodes but like transition forms result- 
ing from pathological conditions. 

Since the primary object of these experiments was not to deter- 
mine what organs or tissues, if any, act vicariously for the spleen 
but to test the alleged formation of accessory spleens and hemo- 
lymph nodes after splenectomy, no special attention could be 
paid to microscopical changes which may occur in lymph nodes 
after splenectomy. The necessity for injecting them precluded 
such an examination but it may be recalled that Vincent found 
no changes in the lymph nodes after splenectomy. However, 
since his examinations were made on dogs five to six months 
after operation early changes as reported by Freytag may never- 
theless have been present. Moreover, since Warthin reported 
the formation of hemoljmiph nodes in the abdominal cavity as 
early as a month after s])lenectomy, this observation and the 
above findings may undoubtedly partly be accounted for by such 
early changes in lymph nodes. This supposition also receives 
some support from observations after splenectomy by Wino- 
gradow (53), Zesas, Hegar and Simon and others. 

In considering the factors responsible for the reddening of 
lymph nodes and the' presence of blood in the sinuses Vincent 
(44) said: have not so far studied the blood-supply to these 

glands by paeans of injection, nor .have I succeeded in finding 
the bloodvessels in direct commuriicatioii with the dymph si- 
nuses of the gkind, but from the large number of red corpuscles 
sometimes found in them, I am convinced that there must be 
such communication.’^^ It would be foolish to deny the possi- 
bility of the exceptional existence of such intra-nodal communi- 
cations but from a large scries of injections made into such nodes 
one is prompted to recall that ITyrtl tells us that someone was‘ 
convinced that the seat of the soul was in the pineal gland but 
reflectively adds, found it not.” 

Winogradow, who found that the lymph nodes were enlarged 
soft, juicy, and dark and light red — especially red in the cortex — 

® Lewis (21) stated that his observations regarding the existcuec of such com- 
munications are confirmed by himself, by Winogradow and also by Warthin. 
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SO as to remind one of the spleen' because of the accumulation of 
erythrocytes which lay free in the reticulum among the lympho- 
cytes, believed that this was the result of diapedesis after splen- 
ectomy. Tizzoni, however, as quoted above, regarded the changes 
in lymph nodes due to a lympho-adenitis resulting from a simple 
traumatic irritation. 

In view of Meek's observations and conclusions a series of 
experiments were also undertaken on five guinea-pigs of known 
weight. One was given repeated injections of distilled water, 
the other of oxalic acid and three of diphtheria toxin. The 
injections were made directly into the peritoneal cavity. The 
amounts injected and' the strengths as well as all other necessary 
data are given in table 2. 

From the table it will be seen that hemal nodes were not found 
in a single instance. In case of no. 5 which died one week after 
the injection of 5/7 T the peritoneal cavity contained 1 to 2 cc. 
of bloody exudate but no hemal nodes had formed. The lymph 
nodes were difficult to recognize and only a single large lymph 
node at the root of the mesentery was slightly reddened. On 
injecting this node the usual results were obtained. Jhe same 
statement holds for guinea-pig 4 which succumbed one day after 
the third injection of 1 cc. of a 1 per cent oxalic acid solution, 
and also for all the other animals. 

Since as Retterer (29) showed, it is not uncommon to find 
more or less reddish lymph nodes in entirely normal guinea-pigs 
of all ages, under various conditions, and from many injections 
made on such, I am compelled to conclude that the above experi- 
ments did not result in the production of hemal nodes nor did 
they produce any unusual color changes in the lymph nodes. 
Hcncc from a review of the literature and from the experimental 
evidence available the (conclusion that up to the present, no one 
has offered sufficiently conclusive evidence for the experimental 
production of true hemal nodes — not hemorrhagic lymph nodes— 
and accessory spleens is unavoidable. However, since true he- 
mal nodes would seem to appear and disappear for some unknown 
'reason the possibility of their experimental production — and that 
of supernumerary spleens? — is not denied. Changes in Ijunph 
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nodes, following various influences, have, of course, long been 
recognized but the nodes remain what they are — lymph nodes— 
and are not thereby converted into something else— hemal nodes 
having no connection with the lymphatic system. 

It can be urged against these experiments on guinea-pigs that 
the injections were not continued over a sufficiently long period 
and that hemal nodes may have failed to form for this reason. 
Fortunately through the courtesy of my colleague, Professor 
Zinsser, I was able to examine the carcass of a goat which had 
been immunized against typhoid niuQ months before death and 
which had also been bled repeatedly. Yet only several small 
hemal nodes were found. Since all other goats examined during 
the past years contained more hemal nodes than this animal 
which had received repeated injections of toxin-containing mate- 
rial and had also suffered repeated losses of blood, it is evident 
that neither of these things i;esulted in the production of hemal 
nodes. Through similar courtesy I was also enabled to examine 
the carcasses of two sheep, one of which, although only about 
three years old, had been bled from 5 to 125 cc, approxmiately 
a hundred times during a period of two years. The other had 
been bled forty times during a year. In spite of this repeated 
loss of blood these animals were very fat indeed. Yet upon 
examination all lymph nodes were found to be exceptionally pale 
and small and only about a score of small apparently hemal nodes® 
from 1.5 to 2.5 mm. in size were found in the fat about the 
superior mesenteric vein in the first sheep and six in the second. 
In the first sheep, none were present in the very large amount 
of fat in the lumbar prevcrtebral region v/here they are usually 
so numerous, and only five (2-3 mm.) in the second. From these 
things it is evident, of course, that the injection of toxin or the 
loss of blood, even if repeated and extending over long periods, 
do not cause the formation of hemal nodes or necessarily pro- 
duce any marked permanent macroscopic changes in lymph nodes. 
That these things may evoke a transient reaction on part of the 
lymph nodes is probable, to be sure, but that does not justify 


® These were too small for puncture injections. 
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the conclusions drawn by many obseiA'ers regarding the forma- 
tion of hemal nodes. That changes may be produced in lyinph 
nodes by repeated bleeding is also suggested by the studies of 
Smith indicating a lowering of the resistance of erythrocytes after 
the withdrawal of blood, but it is more than likely that the 
amount and frequency of that loss are very important factors 
in the determination of the character and extent of the changes 
in lymph nodes, a conclusion which also seems to be amply justi- 
fied by Freytag^s observ^ations. 
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INTUODUCTION 

Most students of bee behavior have considered this the fun- 
damental factor in bee culture and have neglected the mechan- 
ismfe through which behavior is manifest. Behavior consists 
only of the reactions or responses brought about through the 
senses and by means of internal stimuli. It is well to emphasize 
the necessity of studying the structure and function of sense 
organs and to form definite opinions concerning behavior only 
after the morphology of these organs is thoroughly understood. 
Behavior and the structure of the sense organs are inseparable 
and should be studied at the same time. 

In the investigation here recorded two objepts have been kept in 
view: (1) To determine the relative sensitiveness of the honey 
bee to different odors, so that it may be expressed numerically 
for comparison under different conditions; and (2) to locate the 
olfactory organs. The study of the behavior of normal bees under 
experimental conditions is used as a basis for correctly interpret- 
ing the observations on bees made abnormal for the purpose of 
obtaining data which concern the two objects in view. Since 
smell is probably the most important sense inside the hive and 
is perhaps only of secondary importance outside, we should know 
all that is possible concerning it. 

Some writers assert that bees have an acute sense of smell, 
while others regard this sense in the bee as not important. Every 
bee keeper believes that this sense plays an important part in 
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theflves of his bees, but as yet he is able to profit by such a Mief 
in only a few ways. For example, by the use of smoko he fe aore to 
control these insects while working with them. Sometimes a bee 
keeper uses a strong-smelling chemical while uniting ccAonies or 
in other manipulations. 

Many entomologists have had something to say about the 
seat of the organs of smell in insects, but most of the views are 
purely speculative. A few have done extensi\'e a!id thorough 
experimental work to determine the location of this sense. How- 
ever, since they have failed to study sufficiently the behavior of 
the insects investigated, the responses observed have inisled them 
in determining the seat of the olfactory organs. It is now generally 
believed that the antennae bear the organs of smell, but as all 
the antennal organs are covered with a hard membrane the objec- 
tion has been raised that such organs can not ref*eive olfactory 
stimuli. Hicks ('57) discovered some peculiar organs on the 
bases of the wings and on the legs of insects and suggested 
that these organs have an olfactory function. They have been 
neglected since 1860, when Hicks presented his third and last 
paper on them. About the same time several investigators be- 
gan to work seriously on the antennal sense organs. This branch 
of work was later carried on by others, but the olfactory organs of 
Hicks have seemingly been forgotten. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The Italian honey bee, mixed more or less with the black or 
German race, has been used in all the following experiments and 
observations. For the purposes of this paper workers are divided 
into four groups according to age; (1) One-day-old bees. They 
are gray, relatively inactive, and do none of the work of the hive 
but eat freely; (2) Young bees, between one and four days old. 
They are active, have begun to do certain work in the hive, and 
are still rather gray; (3) Middle-aged bees, from the age of four 
days to that at which they become black and shiny. This period 
includes the greater part of the bee's life. They have lost theh 
gray appearance and the thorax is still quite hairy, having the 
same general color as other parts of the body; (4) Old bees 
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having tie top of the thorax black and shiny, due to th^odl of 
hair Many times their wings are rj^gged at the tips poste- 
rior edge^. 

To obtain material for the study of the dispositipfebf the or- 
gans desiTibcd by Hicks (’57-’60), workers and Jbrones just 
emerged from the cells were used. Since queens oimia age were 
not available when needed, older ones were empla;^. The legs 
and wings were pulled off at their articulations, and the thoraces 
and abdomens were slit open. These parts were put into a cold 
saturated solution of caustic potash, where they remained from 
one to three days, depending on the size and coloration of the 
material. When removed from this solution, the material was 
washed thoi'oughly in water and mounted between two cover 
glasses in a one-fifth saturated solution of potassium acetate. This 
solution gives a good refractive index and at the same time unites 
readily with the solution of asphaltum used for holding the two 
cover glasses together. It was thus possible to study the two 
sides of the specimens under the highest magnification. 

To obtain material for the study of the internal anatomy of 
the organs herein discussed, worker pupae 13 to 21 days old 
(counting from the time the eggs were laid) were killed. The 
various appendages were removed and were then cut into small 
pieces, which were immediately dropped into fixing fluids. Var- 
ious fixatives were used but the modified form of Carnoy’s proved 
best. This fluid contains equal parts of absolute alcohol, chloro- 
form, and glacial acetic acid, with the corrosive sublimate to excess. 
The material was left in this solution 5J^ hours. It was dehy- 
drated in the ordinary way but was cleared with cedar oil by using 
the sinking method. In order not to harden the chi tin too much 
the material was left not more than two minutes each in 95 per 
cent and in absolute alcohol and not more than 10 minutes in 
cedar oil It was then placed for 10 minutes each in ether and in 
thin celloidin, after which it was put into a vial containin^hicker 
celloidin. The vial was put into melted paraffin and was watched 
closely, for the celloidin solution boils at a low temperature. It 
was boiled slowly for 10 minutes, until the celloidin became thick. 
The material was then removed from the vial, and a small mass 
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of iS^^oidin surrounding each piece was allowed to hemaiu in 
the ope^ir until the celloidin became firm. The pieces of mate- 
rial eml^ded in celloidin were then placed in a second vial con- 
taining absolution of three parts of chloroform and one part of 
55"^ M. P. garaffin. It was again boiled for 10 minutes in the 
same manif^as described above. It was then removed from this 
solution andlsiiiltrated for 10 minutes in 55° M, P. ]:iarafhn inside 
the paraffin bath and finally was embedded in the same paraffin. 

Serial sections were cut 6 and 10 microns thick and were mount- 
ed on slides in the usual way. These sections were stained on 
the slides with iron hematoxylin and eosin and also with safraiiin 
and gentian violet. The former double stain is the better for 
sense cell differentiation, but had it not been for the use of the 
latter double stain, the manner in which the sen.se fibers termi- 
nate would not have been clear. 

When all the foregoing steps were carefully followed, good serial 
sections were had in abundance, but none were perfect, owing 
to the hard chitin. In fact these were only celloidin sections em- 
bedded in paraffin, although, other celloidin sections, 35 microns 
thick, of entire adult workers were made by following the usual 
celloidin method. These were stained with Ehrlich’s hematoxylin. 

The drawings were made at the base of the microscope with 
the aid of a camera lucida, and all are original except figure 24, 
which was copied from Schenk (’03) to illustrate the anatomy of 
the antennal organs. 

EXPERIMENTS ON BEES IN AN OBSERVATION HIVE 

In order to ascertain the sensitiveness of workers to various 
kinds of odors in their natural environments, for comparison 
with the results in observation cases, an observation hive was 
constructed from a 10-frame Langstroth hive. The ends and 
sides were replaced by glass except a mere framework, the two 
end glMses being fastened permanently, while on each side were 
two pieces of glass so arranged as to slide. Thus an opening of 
any size could be made on the sides so as to expose the bees on 
the combs. The ends and sides had wooden shutters which fitted 
snugly against the glass, making the interior of the hive dark, 
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as in an ordinary hive, except when the shutters were removed 
so that the bees could be observed. This observation hive was 
mountel on a bench 3 feet high. 

A litt.e piece of cotton wet with oil of peppermint was placed 
on the alighting board among the workers. All of them except 
the fanners scattered in only a few seconds. The fanners, how- 
ever, very seldom moved, but continued to vibrate their wings 
rapidly. Perhaps the current of air which each fanner created 
prevented the odor from coming in contact with its olfactory 
organs. 

When this piece of cotton was held close in front of the bees, 
they always vibrated and stroked their antennae with the first 
pair of legs, turned around quickly, and moved away hurriedly. 
Also, whenever an open vial of peppermint was held near them, 
they always fled in a few seconds. 

Three small pieces of cotton, one wet with oil of wintergreen, 
another with water, and the third with sugar sirup, were placed 
on the alighting board among many workers. The bees did not 
come closer than within 1| inches of the first, they surrounded the 
second and sucked the water, while they literally covered the 
third piece of cotton to get at the sirup. When the cotton wet 
with sirup was placed against the one moistened with winter- 
green, the bees sucked at the sirup only on the side farthest from 
the oil. 

On three consecutive days in July three lots of eight dead 
workers each were placed on the alighting board to ascertain 
how long it would take the workers to remove them. The time 
varied from 35 seconds to 7 minutes and 45 seconds with an aver- 
age of 3 minutes and 11 seconds for all 24 bees. A small drop of 
oil of peppermint was then placed on the tops of the thoraces 
of these same dead bees. Eight at a time were put on the alight- 
hig board as before. As a rule the workers never came nearer 
than IJ inches of the scented bees and when they came fliis close 
they usually vibrated their antennae, turned to one side and 
went away. Occasionally a worker would rush up to one of the 
dead bees, seize it by a leg, wing, or antenna, loosen its hold as 
soon as possible, and jump backward. As usual, when a worker 
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seiz^ one^of these dead bees it had trouble in freeing itself be- 
cause of the interlacing of their hairs. The mouth] uirts of the 
worker U^ver came in contact with the oil of peppermint. After 
some time every scented bee was removed from the alighting 
board. The time taken to remove them varied from 10 seconds 
to 36 minutes, with an average of 10 minutes and 10 seconds for 
all 24 scented bees. Because of the repellent odor llie bees were 
three times as long in removing the bees so treated ns in the case 
of the untreated bees. 

A small piece of cotton wet with oil of pepperiiiiiit was held 
^ inch from the bees that thickly covered one of thv ( ombs in the 
observation hive. The time which elapsed Ijefon^ the bees had 
scattered, leaving a circular space with a diameter of 3 inches, was 
recorded. This experiment was performed 20 times with inter- 
vals of 20 minutes between each t\vo tests. The time varied 
.from 10 to 20 seconds, with an average of 16 seconds. Similar 
experiments were performed with chemically pure oils of thyme, 
clove, wintergreen, and cedar. The results obtained are as 
follows: Oil of thyme 10 to 25 seconds, average l(i seconds; oil 
of clove 15 to 45 seconds, average 21 seconds; oil of wintergreen 
15 to 30 seconds, average 22.5 seconds; oil of cedar 20 to 45 
seconds, average 20.5 seconds. The general average for the 100 
experiments with all five oils is 21 seconds. Judging from these 
results, peppermint and thyme have an equally repellent odor 
to bees. To bees, as well as to human beings, cedar oil has the 
least repellent odor of all five of these oils. 

EXPERIMENTS ON NORMAL BEES IN OBSERVAI'ION CASKS 

To determine the relative sensitiveness of queens, drone.s, and 
workers to various odors, under conditions which permitted of 
their close observation, triangular cases were used. These were 
made oi three narrow wooden strips, two .of whicli were 10 and 
the third 6 inches long, each strip being J inch thick. Cheese- 
cloth served as a bottom and glass as a top for the case. The 
apices and bases of these cases rested on two supi)orts above a 
rigid table and the table legs rested on a concretes door, near a 
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windo^\. No screen was used to prevent the bees 
the observer because they never showed any respong^B move- 
ments other than rapid ones. .JB 

Nine middle-aged workers marked by clipping tailings in 
various ways were placed in each case. A lump ofejueen-cage 
candy (made by kneading powdered sugar in a sm^- amount of 
honey) v as kept continually in each case. At varu^p times these 
bees were given water, sirup, or honey on a piece.® cotton. To 
make conditions in these cases more natural for bees, a small 
piece of comb was inserted. 

Queens were introduced at various times and how and then 
one or more drones. Queens were tested while they were in 
observation cases with workers, but drones were tested when 
several of them were in the same case without workers. 

WORKERS 

To learn whether the results obtained in experimenting with 
bees in observation cases may be considered as normal, it was 
necessary to study the behavior of bees in these cases and to 
compare this behavior with that of bees in an observation hive. 
The behavior of individual bees in such captivity is in many 
respects similar to that of bees in the hive. With only nine in 
each: case, it is possible to study the peculiarities in the behavior 
of each individual bee and each detail may be recorded, along 
with the bee^s number. In these observation cases middle-aged 
workers live from 3 to 24 days, with an average of 9 days and 
3 hours; queens 12 to 27 days, with an average of 16| days; drones 
6 hours to 13 days, with an average of 3 days and 9 hours. 

When introduced into the observation cases workers are 
extremely restless and go about touching everything with their 
antennae. In a few minutes they usually begin to eat the candy, 
and after that they behave more normally. They are always 
more or less restless, and half of them are never perfectly quiet 
for even a few seconds, except when eating. Some bees eat dur- 
ing nearly the entire day, while others eat little at any time. 
The majority eat more frequently in the forenoon and are more 
restless in the afternoon. 
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quite often clean and feed each other and stroke with 
their^feennae the antennae and other parts of the body of the 
other in the case. They frequently crawl over the piece of 
comb aH^into the cells. Fanners and guards are often noticed; 
the form^" sometimes create air currents that can be easily de- 
tected, a^The latter always stand at the edge of the group of 
bees ready ^ jump at any intruder. 

When th^rnine bees introduced arc from the same hive, no 
fighting is ew observed among them, unless one acts ^‘crazy’' by 
whirling around and* around, in which event the others are apt 
to attack it. When a second lot of bees from the same colony, 
taken three or four days later, is introduced among an old lot, 
fighting is quite common. In case the second lot is introduced 
in less than three days there is little or no fighting. In all in- 
stances in which strange bees are introduced fighting occurs; the 
strange bee invariably tries to escape, but it never fights until 
firmly seized, when it fights by biting and trying to sting. In 
the majority of cases the stranger is stung first, although at 
times the combatants seem to sting each other at the same 
instant. In most cases the stranger loses its life, while the at- 
tacking bee escapes unhurt, except for bites on the legs and wings. 

Forty fanners were removed from the alighting board of a hive 
and were put into an observation case somewhat larger than those 
described on page 271 , into which candy, a piece of comb, and a 
piece of cotton soaked in water had been placed. I orty fanners 
from another hive were introduced into a similar case. Fan- 
ners are readily distinguished because they stand facing the en- 
trance and fan with their wings. Nearly every one of the 80 
was a middle-aged worker. Wlien introduced into the cases 
most of these bees busied themselves in eating candy, a few be- 
gan to fan, a few acted as guards, and the remainder wandered 
about aimlessly. On the next day several were seen eating, a 
few fanned, some acted as guards, but the majority ran about. 
Some of these carried bits of cotton and comb, having become 
cleaners. 

The experiment was repeated with the same number of guards. 
These workers are also easily distiiiguished, for they guard the 
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entrance and jump at and usually seize any intruder. Half of 
them were old bees. When introduced into the cases most pf 
them at; candy greedily, and the others ran about aiml^ly. A 
day late’’ most of them were quiet, some were seen eating, a few 
acted as guards, several carried bits of comb and cotton, a few 
pulled and tugged on the cotton, and the rest wandered about 
trying te get out. They never fanned except when excited. 
When either fanners or guards are removed from their hives and 
are put into observation cases, they cease to perform their special 
duties but carry on all the various vocations as far as they can 
under the conditions. This would indicate that in the hive a 
worker performing a special duty is capable of doing all kinds 
of work ill case of need. 

When one-day-old bees are introduced into observation cases 
they wander about considerably, although quite slowly. After a 
short time they become quiet and ^re inactive. They soon learn 
to eat candy and from this time on become more lively. They 
live from 17 hours to 13 days, with 5 days and 17 hours as an 
average. 

When both young and old bees are put into an observation 
case, the young ones generally begin at once to clean the old 
ones. A young bee meets the old worker face to face, they 
stroke one another’s antennae, and immediately the younger one 
begins to clean the older one’s wings, legs, abdomen, and other 
parts. Ordinarily young workers clean bees older than them- 
selves. 

Very young bees, whether or not they are sisters of the bees 
already in the cases, are never attacked, and in fact the old bees 
“pay little attention” to the young ones. 


QUEENS 

When the nine bees in the observation case have a queen they 
appear to be slightly less restless and devote much of their time 
to her. They feed and clean her and usually at least a few are 
always around her. When a strange queen is put among them, 
they seem at first to be slightly afraid of her and keep their 
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distailce. In a moment one or two begin to bite her legs and 
pull herrings, but this rough treatment never lasts long and no 
strange^ queen was ever seriously injured in these cases- After 
a short time the workers treat her as well as they would their 
own mother. 

On many occasions the queens are seen eating candy, and 
they repeatedly examine the piece of comb. A^ery often the end 
of the abdomen is inserted into the cells of the comb, but no 
eggs were ever found. In most cases when a (jiicen dies the 
workers no longer ^‘pay any attention’’ to her, hut in one in- 
stance after the queen had died she was surrounded for some 
time by the workers until one of them seized her wing and tried to 
drag her away. 

DRONES 

In every instance when one or two drones were ]>ut into one of 
the observation cases the workers attacked them. The drones 
run about inside the case aimlessly and continually try to get 
out. They pay attention” to nothing and often run against one 
another and against the workers. A worker sometimes follows 
a drone, biting at his legs and wings. Very often a drone drags 
one or more workers that are holding tenaciously to one of his 
appendages around in the case several times. As soon as the 
workers can halt his wanderings, one of them climbs upon his 
back and tries to sting him. Perhaps more drones are actually 
worried to death by the workers continually following and nibbling 
at their wings and legs than die from the effects of (he sting. On 
one occasion a worker was observed trying to sting a dead drone. 
A drone never offers to defend himself in any way f)ut endeavors 
to escape. 

When six to nine drones are introduced all at once among as 
many workers, the latter appeared to be overwhelmed by thcii'* 
number and seldom offer an attack unless one drone becomes 
separated from the others. Even in such cases a great deal of 
attacking is witnessed throughout a day, although no one drone 
is continually attacked until it dies. AVTieii nine drones are 
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placed into a case without afty workers they live in pe; 
themselv^es. 

Those which are continually tormented by the worlrf 
live only a few hours, while those that are not molest 
live sevfral days. One lived 13 days and 2 hours, wl 
age for all was 3 days and 9 hours. 

When only one or two drones are in a case 
seen eating, but when several are in each case, 
not tormented by the workers, it is quite coi 
eating candy. Out of 99 drones observed only OJ 
seen feeding a drone and in only two cases did one drone feed 
another. .v 

Of all three castes of bees in observatid|Fcascs, the workers 
are the most active. Queens come second but their actions are 
extremely sluggish compared with those of the workers. Drones 
are the least active, although when irritated they move about 
more actively than queens. Drones usually remain more or 
less torpid, which causes them to appear sluggish 


are never 
if they are 
to see them 
fe was a worker 


EFFECTS OF CLIPPING WINGS 

. Some additional cases of the same dimensions as the observa- 
tion cases were made with wire-screen bottoms and dark red 
glass^tops and provided with candy. Half of the right wing in 
12 middle-aged workers was clipped off and the bees were put 
into one of these cases. Twelve bees from the same colony and 
of the same age which did not have their wings clipped were 
put into a second case with a lump of candy. These cases were 
kept in a dark table drawer and the death of each bee was re- 
corded. This was repeated several times, and it was ascertained 
that the bees with clipped wings lived from 1 day and 19 hours 
^to 12 days and 3 hours, with an average of 9 days and 4 hours; 
those not clipped, from 19 hours to 13 days and 19 hours, with an 
average of 9 days and 3 hours. Of the former 71 bees were used 
and of the latter 66, 

In each set of 9 bees kept in the first type of observation case, 
various portions of one or both wings were removed from 8 of 
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’ffieol^while those of the ninth bee were uninutilatetl; With 
all of clipping showed no effect; this is true for botli workers 
and Of the former 403 were employed and of the latter 

To tes^fcs further and to ascertain if a greater number of 
bees in th^feme case makes any perceptible difference, 100 mid- 
die-aged w3^s were distributed equally in four large observa- 
tion cases, ifoth wings of each bee were cut off close to the 
thorax. Thefces always ate freely, seemed noianal in every 
way, and liveal^om 18 hours to 27 days with an a\'eragc of 10 
■ days and 15 holUJrs. Judging from these results, clipping the 
wings of workers and drones does not shorten their lives, and the 
increase in the number of bees in each observation case makes 
little if any perceptible difference. We may infer that the clip- 
ping of a queen^s wings to keep her from gging away with the 
swarm does not shorten her life, as some bee keepers liave claimed. 

Later many wings of all three classes were studied microscopic- 
ally and it was found that the base of the wing contains a large 
nerve, many sense cells, and a tracheal branch, but no muscle 
extends beyond the base of the wing. When a wing is cut off 
close to the body, leaving only a short stump, the removal does 
not injure the structures enumerated above because the scissors 
pass beyond all of them. This subject will be discussed further 
in the section devoted to the distribution and structure of the 
olfactory pores, pages 299 to 333. 

EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON LONGEVITY 

In the experiments with the bees in observation cases and with 
those kept in the cases used for the experiments with bees hav- 
ing the wings clipped, no appreciable difference in tlie length of 
life is noticed. The bees in the observation cases were always 
kept in a bright light, while those in the other cases were always 
kept in a dark table drawer. The average length of life for the 
bees exposed to light was 9 days and 2 hours and for those kept 
in darkness 9 days and 3 hours. It may be inferred, therefore, 
that in captivity light does not shorten a bee’s life. 
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longevity of 1SOLA.TED BEES 

The statement is often made that when a bee is isol^d and 
can not communicate with other bees it dies within a ^rt time. 
To test this, 40 middle-aged workers were carefully selected and 
were placed singly in small triangular observation cases, two of 
whose sides were 5 inches, and the third side 4 inches in length. 
The depth was J inch; the top was glass, and the bottom was 
wire screen. These bees always had plenty of candy and were 
given water occasionally, and the cases were placed side by side 
on a box by a window. In these circumstances the bees could 
not coran uinicate with each other by sight or touch, but smell, 
and hearing — if they hear — were not excluded. These workers 
seemed normal in every respect and they lived from 4 days and 
8 hours to 33 days and 22 hours with an average of 11 days and 
20 hours. 

The same experiment was performed with 100 active young 
bees that were just emerging from their cells and had never seen 
or associated with other bees. One might expect bees which 
had just emerged to live longer than middle-aged ones. How- 
ever, this was not the case, for they lived from 1 day and 16 hours 
‘to 26 days and 4 hours, with an average of 4 days and 10 hours. 
The isolated middle-aged bees lived more than twice as long as 
the young workers. 

LONGEVITY OF BEES WITH STINGS EXTRACTED 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that when a bee loses its 
sting it dies within a short time. To learn whether this is true 
the stings of 100 middle-aged bees were removed by holding a 
bee by a wing against the fleshy side of a meat rind. The bee 
stings the meat rind and loses its sting. In every instance the 
sting with all its accessory parts, including the poison glands, was 
pulled out. Several times half, and a few times the whole in- 
testine was pulled out with the sting. These bees were intro- 
duced in equal numbers into two large observation cases, and were 
fed candy and given water as usual. Most of them behaved 
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in all respects by eating freely and by feeding and 
cleaning one another. Some of them fanned and sometimes one 
licked protruding intestine of another bee. Sonic were very 
weak antf showed signs of dying at once. The length of life 
after losing the stings varied from 1 hour to 6 dnys, with 30 
hours as aJifaverage. Possibly in the hives a bee with its sting 
removed mity live somewhat longer and may continue its work 
in a more orless normal way. 

EFFECTS OF WEATHER 

Climatic conditions perceptiby affect the activity of bees. 
When it is extremely warm, they are most active and are rarely 
quiet even for a few seconds. When it is moderately warm, 
they are less restless, and when rather cool, bees do not move 
freely. From 8 to 11 o’clock in the morning is the best time 
for studying the responses of bees to various odors, because they 
are then less active than during the middle of the day. From 
4 o’clock until sundown is the second best period for studying 
their responses. During cool weather their mov^ements are 
quite sluggish and when the humidity is high they are much 
less active and respond to various odors more slowly than when 
there is a low humidity. During damp weather they seem to 
live longer in observation cases than when the liumidity is low. 
This may be because increased activity shortens its life. 

CAUSES OF MORTALITY IN OBSERVATION CASES 

In the observation cases bees apparently die from four causes, 
as explained below; 

1. Old age is the most common cause of death. The greatest 
precautions were taken in selecting what were considered to be 
middle-aged bees, but even then many died in these cases within 
only a few days although they ate well and were no more active 
than usual. 

2. Doubtless many of these bees live a shorter time on account 
of their extreme restlessness. Some of them were never quiet and 
did not even take time to eat, while others ate occasionally. 
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This extreme restlessness without sufficient food was 
the cau^e of their shortened life. 

3. Fighting is very fatal. It was usually preventei 
bees talen from the same hive at the same time, 
which had been separated while fighting never a1 
other bee again, but lived thereafter in peace, 

4. Several times, during damp days especially^ 
had accumulated on the floor of the case, all 
died witliin a short time. An examination sh 
had become coated with this wet sugar and we] 
themselves. This coating caused them to 
hours before they died and evidently was ; 
death. 

OLFACTORY EXPERIME; 



sugar 
m a case 
that they 
&,ble to clean 
dark several 
cause of their 


The following sources of odor were^ed for determining the 
reactions of the bees in observafeh cases: Chemically pure 
essential oils of peppermint, thyi^^ and wintergreen; bee foods, 
honey, and comb, and pollen from old combs; parts of plants, 
flowers of honeysuckle (Lonicera sp.), leaves and bits of the stem 
of pennyroyal (Hedoma pule|ioides?), of spearmint (Mentha 
spicata), and g^let sage (Salvia sp.); and bee stings. These 
sub at a ag es kept in stoppered vials of the same shape and 
Upl^l^he parts of plants were used only so long as they remained 
Tresh. Bee stings were obtained by seizing workers by the legs 
with a pair of forceps and holding them to a meat ring. In 
a few seconds the bee invariably stung the rind and its sting 
was pulled out. The stings with the adhering poison sacs and 
muscles were immediately put into a tightly stoppered vial. One 
hundred such stings were used at a time and give characteristic 
irritating and pungent odor. At first this odor is similar to that 
emitted when a bee stings an object, but after a few hours it 
becomes somewhat different, not quite so irritating but more pun- 
gent. In 24 hours this odor becomes foul and unpleasant and 
after 48 hours it is one of the foulest and most offensive that one 
can experience. These stings were used not longer than 20 
hours after removal. 
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srtain the true responses ot bees to the edor^ of the 
substancesj the chosen insects were carefully observed 
long as they lived, A bee was tested only when it 
‘ectly quiet, without even the antennae being moved 
and when it was not watching another bee or any 
and was not eating. The stopper was quickly re- 
vial was then gently and slowly placed under 
case directly beneath and within 1 inch of the 
tested. O^|hsionally the vial was placed a few 
specimen, to test its ability of smelling for 
Whenever all of these precautions are taken, 


a normal bee re| 

As a control, 
placed under tJ 
moves while the coni 
different from that 


to any one of these odors without failure, 
and odorless vial \vas now and then 
the same manner. If by chance a bee 
is being made, its behavior is quite 
d when odors are used. Only the 


first responses have beeri^H|ded, and in all cases where there 
was the least doubt as to bee moved for any reason 

othef than the olfactory stimulul^^juch movements were never 
recorded. The reaction time was in seconds. With an 

ordinary watch the minimum tiftie wfeeh>:can be definitely re- 
corded is 2 seconds, although many individiMs ^pon^ to some 
of the odors much more promptly. Owing to'^thi| 
error the average recorded time is probably double whaWtl 
be in the c^es where the response was prompt. An intermissi^ 
of 15 minutes elapsed between any two tests in the same obser- 
vation case and generally several times this period elapsed be- 
fore the same bee was again tested with the same or with a differ- 
ent odon Some individuals were tested five times with the same 
odor, although most of them were not so tested more than twice. 
In all, 509 specimens have been carefully observed, but on ac- 
count of the extreme restlessness of some of the bees it has bein 
passible to obtain records for only 263. 

In the following paragraphs are given the responses of the 
three castes of bees to the odors of the ton different substances 
and the average reaction times in seconds. In recording the 
responses the term ^Vibrate” is used to describe the rapid move- 
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ment ol tl^e antennae up and Sown or from side to side.|pPneF 
this movement is slow they are described simply a^Saving 
“movec.’’ When the expression ‘‘acts as if noticin^^pbr” is 
used it is to be interpreted as meaning that the anSKae are 
“vibrated” and that the bee seems to “fix its attent^ff’ on the 
spot from which the odor comes. Anthropomorph^Perms are 
of course used only in a figurative sense, often for of words 
adequately to describe the actions otherwise. Soi^Pmes a bee 
lies flat oil its thorax and abdomenjjb the word “®se” is to be. 
interpreted as meaning that the bee gets up ai^^tands on its 
feet. In the averages of reaction times the ,^^bable error is 
presumably high. It has not been calculated^iltice slight differ- 
ences in reaction time are not considered ^^^ignificant in the 
discussion of results. 


Workers 


Oil of nninl : 

13 inovod away quickly 
6 moved away quickly and vibrated antennae 

6 inoveti away slowly and stroked antennae wdth. front legs 
4 moved antennae slightly and moved away slowly 

2 jumped quickly as if attacking |n enemy 

2 turned around quickly and moved antennae 

1 put its head on floor of case and vibrated antennae 
1 arose quickly and stroked antennae 
^rose slowly and stroked antennae 

1 arose quickly 

ileaclion time 2 to 3 seconds, average 2.3 seconds 
Workers tested, 37 

At four different tirae.s while using this oil all the bees in the case became 
excited. They always produced an uproar bj" rapidly vibrating their wdngs. 

0(7 of Ihymc: 

7 moved away quickly 

6 moved antennae and then moved aw^ay slovsdy 
4 moved away quickly and vibrated antennae 

3 arose and moved away slowly 

2 moved slightly and stroked .antennae, 

2 arose quickly and vibrated antennae 

1 jumped toward odor and stroked antennae 
1 moved antennae quickly 
Reaction time 2 to 3 seconds, average 2.4 seconds 
^Vorkers tested, 26 
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2 B 

Ecaction tinm 
Workers tested 
Three timi 


zr green: 

antennae and moved away slowly 
^ away quickly 

^ away quickly and vibrated antennae 
» away slowly and stroked antennae 
^slightly and stroked antennae 
m^way slowly and vibrated antennae 
^^Miitennae slightly 
e«^und as if noticing odor 

5 seconds, average 3,23 seconds 


ie were excited 


Honey and comb: 

6 moved ante^^ and acted as if searching for the source of odor 
6 stroked antei^^^several times 
4 moved slightly^B^ noticing odor 
4 vibrated antcniw^ if noticing odor 
2 moved slightly and, vibrated antennae 
2 arose slightly and moved away slowly 

2 vibrated antennae and put their beads on the floor ahovi* the vial 
1 walked 2 inches toward odoB^ien turned around above the vial 
1 arose slowly and acted as ifAjPchlug for source of odor 
I raised antennae, turned aroumq and moved away slowly 
1 turned around several tin](“,s, stroked antennae, and acted as if searching 
for source of odor 

1 arose quickly and held anteimae oa floor of case as if noticing odor 
Reaction time 2 to 11 seconds, average 4.5 seconds 
Workers tested, 31 


Pollen: 

10 vibrated antennae and acted as if noticing odor 
3 turned around with their heads on the floor as if noticing odor 
3 moved atway slowly and stroked antennae 
3 moved away slowly 

3 stroked antennae and acted as if searching for source ot odor 
3 vibrated antennae and acted as if noticing odor 
2 arose slightly and ac|ed as if searching for source of odor 
2 moved away quickly, then turned around as if noticing odor 
2 arose and moved -away slowly 
Reaction time 2 to 16 seconds, average 5.37 seconds 
Workers tested, 31 
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Flotoers o' hqfteysuckle: 

6 vibrated antennae as if noticing odor 
4 m<ived away quickly as if noticing odor 
4 meved away quickly and vibrated antennae 
3 turned around as if noticing odor 
3 arose quickly and acted as if noticing odor 
3 raised antennae and moved slightly 
2 juir.ped slightly and acted as if noticing odor 
2 stroked antennae and acted as if noticing odor 
2 moved away slowly 

1 moved to one side and acted as if sashing for sou: 
1 vibrated antennae and walked an inc^^oward the 
Reaction time 2 to 10 seconds, average 3.6 seconds 
Workers tested, 31 


lor 


Leaves and stems of pennynyyal: 

6 moved away quickly 
4 moved away slowly 

4 stroked antennae and moved away slowly 
3 vibrated antennae as if noticing odor 
3 arose quickly and moved away < 

2 moved their heads near floor as odor and moved away slowly 

1 arose quickly and stroked •< 

:ly 

tround as if noticing odor 
2.6 seconds 


1 jumped slightly and moved 
1 vibrated antennae and turj 
Reaction time 2 to 5 seconds, 

Workers tested, 25 

Twice this odor Ji ; all the bees in the case 



Wm'ini: 

' quickly 

bVed away slowly 

3 turned around as if noticing odor 
3 jumped quickl;^ toward odor 
2 vibrated antennae and moved away slowly 
1 moved away slowly as if noticing odor 
1 moved away quickly and stroked antennae 
Reaction time 2 to 4 seconds, average 2.48 seconds 
Workers tested, 24 


Leaves and stems of scarlet sage: 

10 moved away slowly 

4 moved slightly and acted as if noticing odor 
3 moved away quickly as if noticing odor 
2 vibrated antennae as if noticing odor 
2 moved to one side slowly and vibrated antennae 
2- arose slowly, stroked antennae, and moved slightly 
1 arose quickly • 

1 jumped slightly and moved away slowly 
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ie 2 to 5 seconds, average 3.14 seconds 
ed, 25 

were all the bees in a case excited 

antennae and acted as if noticing odor 
“ inch or two until they were directly over the vial 
itennae and acted as if noticing odor 
'htly and vibrated antennae 
ky quickly 

id quickly as if noticing odor 
ly and vibratK* antennae as if noticing odor 
S vibrated antennae, and followed odor when vial was moved 


1 jump 
1 moved 
beneal 
Reaction time 2 
Workers tested, 28 

Smoke: 

During all these e: 
ing tobacco because 
bees. They produced 
restless, and remained 
The least amount of smoke 
the outside of the house, also 


jonds, average 2.16 seconds 



Lts It was absolutely necessary to refrain from smok- 
smoke in the laboratory invariably excited the 
- by rapidly vibrating their wings, became very 
4. being irritated, 

keeper s smoker, whether inside or near 
jited them. 


i^ueem 

Uii oj peppermint: 

3 moved away quickly 
3 raised antennae and moved away slowly 
2 moved away quickly and vibrated antennae 

2 moved away slowly 
1 vibrated antennae 

1 arose and moved away 

Reaction time 2 to 7 seconds, average 3.8 seconds 
Queens tested, 12 

Once all the workers in a case were excited 
Oil of thyme: 

3 stroked antennae and moved to one side 

2 arose quickly and moved to one side slowly 
2 moved away slowly and vibrated antennae 
2 vibrated antennae 

1 moved away slowly and vibrated antennae 
1 lifted antennae and arose slowly 
Reaction time 3 to 5 seconds, average 3.9 seconds 
Queens tested, 11 
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Oil of vnriicrgreen: 

4 rai-'Cd antennae and moved away slowly 
2 moved away slowly and stroked antennae 
2 moved away slowly and vibrated antennae 
1 moved away slowly 
1 vibrated antennae 

1 arofo and moved slightly 

Reaction t;inc 3 to 7 seconds, average 4.2 seconds 
Queens tested, 11 
Honey and< omb: 

4 vibrated antennae and moved away slqp-’ly 

2 vibrated antennae 

1 arose and moved slightly 

Reaction tiine 5 to 10 seconds, average 6 seconds 
Queens tested, 7 

Hollen: 

4 vibrated antennae and moved slightly 

2 vibrated antennae 

1 movcil only slightly 

Reaction time 4 to 10 seconds, average 6.3 seconds ' 
Queens tested, 7 

Leaves and Me ms of pemnyroynl: 

3 vibrated antennae 

2 vibrated antennae and moved away slowly 

1 vibrated antennae and turned around slowl}' 

1 vibrated antennae and arose 

Reaction time 3 to S seconds, average 5.1 seconds 
Queens tested, 7 . r 
... .vV-- 

Droiies 

of 'peppermint: 

14 moved aw^ay quickly 

3 raised antennae and moved away quickly 
' 3 arose and moved away quickly 

2 moved away slowly 

2 move<l away quickly and vibrated antennae 
1 raised antennae quickly 

Reaction time 2 to 3 seconds, average 2.3 seconds 
Drones tested, 25 

Only once were all the workers in a rase excite^ 

Oil of thyme: 

14 moved away quickly 

4 moved away slowly 

3 moved slightly and vibrated antennae 
3 arose slowly and moved away quickly 
1 raised antennae 
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S 4 seconds, average 2.16 seconds 
the case were excited only once 

quickly 

/ and moved away slowly 
id antennae, and moved away slowly 
nae quickly and moved away slowly 
mae slightly 

4 seconds, average 2.4S seconds 

5 moved ant^iftae slightly 
4 vibrated antd^ae vigorously 

2 raised antenna^'j^d turned aroxmd as if noticing odor 
2 vibrated anteo^lfe vigorously and tried to reach the honey th||ugh the 
floor of the case 

2 vibrated antennae as if noticing odor 
2 arose slowly and vibrated antennae 

1 placed antennae on floor of case and acted as if noticing odor 
1 stroked antennae and turned around as if searching for honey 
Reaction time 2 to 10 seconds, average 3.8 seconds 
Drones tested, 19 


PoUm: 

5 vibrated antennae and moved slightly 
2 vibrated antennae vigorously 
2 vibrated antennae and acted as if noticing odor ',. 

2 raised antennae and moved away slowly 
' 2 arose quickly and stroked antennae 

2 arose and moved away slowly 

1 tried to get through the floor of the case 
1 moved only slightly 

Reaction time 2 to 6 seconds, average 3.56 seconds 
Drones tested, 17 

Flowers of honeysuckle: 

5 moved away quickly 
4 moved away slowdy 

3 vibrated and stroked antennae 

3 vibrated antennae as if noticing odor 
3 arose quickly and moved away slowly 
1 raised antennae quickly and moved away quickly 
1 arose quickly and turned around as if noticing odor 
Reaction time 2 to 5 seconds, average 2.8 seconds 
Drones tested, 20 
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Leaves atd stems of pennyroyal: 

8 mived away quickly 
6 rased antennae and raoved away slowly 
3 moved away slowly 
3 vibrated antennae vif 5 orousIy 
2 arose and moved away slowly 
2 art'se slowly 

1 arese quickly and stroked antennae 
Reaction lime 2 to 5 seconds, average 2.74 seconds 
Drones tested, 25 


Leaves and stems of spearmint: 

6 moved away quickly 
5 vibrated antennae and moved sliglitly 
4 arose and moved away slowly 

3 moved away slowly 

1 rai|L'd antennae and moved slightly 
Reactio®inie 2 to 4 seconds, average 2.5.5 seconds 
Drones tested, 19 

Once all the workers in a case w^ere excited ^ 

Leaves and stems of scarlet sage: 

4 arose quickly and moved away slot«^ 

4 vibrated antennae slightly 
3 moved away slowly 
3 raised antennae and movedj^j!^ slowly 

2 vibrated and stroked ant«]p|P' and moved away slowly 
Reaction time 2 to 10 secpi^d^-i^eragc 3.37 seconds 

Drones tested, 16 



Summary 

prer summarize the preceding data, it is found that 87 per cent 
I the individuals tested moved away from the peppermint, 80 
per cent from thyme, 89 per cent from wintergreen, 6 per cent 
from honey, 29 per cent from pollen, 45 per cent from honeysuckle, 
78 per cent from pennyroyal, 73 per cent from spearmint, 69 
per cent from scarlet sage, and 4 per cent from the bee stings. 
Thus^ to all of these odors, except those of honey, pollen, honey- 
suckle, and the bee stings, bees react negatively. For the odors 
of honey, pollen, and honeysuckle the most characteristic re- 
sponse is in searching for the source of the odor by turning around 
over the vial with the head almost on the floor of the case and 
by vibrating the antennae vigorously. In response to the bee- 
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the bees usually moved quickly toward the source of 
.en the vial was moved 2 or 3 inches from tfieni. By 
e 'data from the use of all of these ten odors, except 
stings, the average reaction time for tlie very first 
.11 the workers is 3.29 seconds, whereas the average 
or all the drones is 2.86 seconds. By using the 
■st responses to peppermint, thyme, wintergreen, 
d pennyroyal, the average reaction time for all 
iconds, for all drones 2.9 seconds, and for all 
Hence, in spite of the fact that drones are 
bservation cases, they responded somewhat 



more quickly t] 
did the queens. 

It is evident, 
sense in the honey 
various odors is'mo 
highly developeddn the 


id the workers and much more quickly than* 


from these data that the olfactory 
acute and that the sensitiveness to 
developed in the drones, and least 


EXPERIMENTS ON MUTILA'^El 


IN OBSERVATION CASES 


In the preceding pages the behavi^teunmutilated bees in ob- 
servation eases and their reactions to odbi^^e^discussed. The 
behavior of bees that have been injured in ^^b^|ray 3 i®^ill now 
be discussed, together with an account of the expSi^ 
them with various odors. In these experiments all tB 
the same observation case were mutilated and they were give! 
the same kinds of food as those on which the uninjured bees 
survived. 

ANTENNAE 


Entomologists now generally agree in the belief that the organs 
of smell in insects are located on the antennae. Bees with either 
the right or left antenna pulled off are much less pugnacious than 
are those with the antennae intact, and they ^'pay less attention” 
to each other. They appear otherwise normal, except that their 
ability to communicate is considerably decreased. They feed 
the queen *and each other, eat normally, and often stroke each 
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other IS do those with both antennae intact. While t] 
both antennae intact lived on an average of 9 days am 
in observation cases, the bees with one antenna rem(| 
under ihe same conditions on an average only 6 d{ 
hours. 

Bees with one antenna pulled off and with 2 to 8 
other one cut off never ^‘pay any attention’^ to ei 
very seldom are seen fighting, but are just as apt 
mate as a stranger. All of these eat more or lei 



is of the 
pther and 
l^ht a hive- 
fut the more 


joints cut off the second antenna the less nori^Rhey appear. 
The greater the number of joints severed, th;^Kss number of 
days they live. Such bees, on an average, 5 days and 11 
hours H the observation cases. 

Bees with both antennae pulled off at wander about in- 
side the case more or less aimlessly. 'Cney seem to have no 
means of communicating with other bees; “ They run against each 
other and then try cither to stroke Or to fight one another, al- 
though they fail to do cither. Only occasionally do they feed 
one another and only a few are seen eating. After a few hours 
they become inactive and usually remain so until they die. In 
their activity they are similar to young bees. They ^^pay little 
or no attention” to other bees and in most cases do not move 
bee runs against them. The ones studied lived 
iVerage of only 19 hours in the observation cases. 

"Bees with both antennae cut off at their bases behave very 
similarly to those just described. Those observed lived only 2 
hours on an average in the observation cases. 

Whm the antennae were varnished with shellac or celloidin 
the bees were not at all normal. They failed to eat; many ran 
around and acted “crazy” and tried to clean their antennae, but 
in this they failed. Those with shellac on their antennae lived 
only a few hours, while those with celloidin lived, on an average, 
16 hours in the observation cases. 

The antennae of ^me were covered with vaseline. These bees 
at once cleaned their antennae and were soon normal. 

The left antennae of 15 workers were pulled off at the base 
with a small pair of forceps. The responses of these bees to thj 
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R essential oils are similar to those described for 
mnae intact. The average reaction times are 
>eppermint 5.2 seconds^ oil of thyme 4.3 sec- 
yreen 4.8 seconds. The average time for 15 
;ir right antennae pulled off gave similar re- 
il of peppermint 4.8 seconds, oil of thyme 4.1 
tergreen 4,6 seconds. The average time for 
antenna pulled off is: Oil of pejjpermint 5 
ae 4.2 seconds, oil of wintergreen 4.7 seconds, 
al average of 4.6 seconds for the three oils, 
jverage of the same oils for l)ees with both 
antennae intact half as much, that is, 2.3 seconds. Ac- 

cording to these r^ts, and on the theory that the an|emiae 
contain the organs bf smell, it would at first glance seem that 
each antenna plays an 'equal part in receiving odor stimuli and 
that when either antenna is absent the average time for the 
responses is consequently doubled. 

Bees with either the right or left antenna pulled off and with 
from 2 to 8 joints of the remaining flagellum cut off gave the 
following average reaction times when using the three essential 
oils: 

2 joints missing 
4 joints missing 
5 joints missing 
6 joints missing 
7 joints missing 
8 joints missing 


seconds 



56 

27 

98 


SS 


Thus, in general, the greater the number of joints of the sec- 
ond antemia removed the longer it takes the bees to respond to 
odor stimuli. Workers thus mutilated are not at all normal and 
live on an average only 5 days and 11 hours. 

Bees with both antennae either j)ulled off or covered with cel- 
loidin entirely fail to respond to the essential oils. They also 
are quite abnormal in their behavior. 

Two drones, one of which had 4 and the other 5 joints of one 
flagellum missing, were taken in this condition from a hive. 
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peared to have lost all means of coi 
bees. The next day at various^ 
dead in front of the hive, 
were found, and on the 
In three days 20 were f<^ 



These were apparently normal in other respects, but 
with 0 of the 10 odorf used in these experiments thj 
average reaction time of 3.16 seconds, whereas the 
the same odors with unmutilated drones was 2.9 
Ninety middle-aged bees with both antennae pi 
placed on the combs of the observation hive at 4; 
afternoon. To prevent them from flying from 
right vings were clipped. These bees were m( 
normal bees. They wandered about and 
out of the hive. Whenever one was found 
was put back, although all of them eventui 
way, because two days later not one of thei 
was fj|und in the hive. The behavior 
was similar to that of the antenna-i 
cases. They took no part in the actr 


were 
ik in the 
ve, their 
less than 
crawled 
the hive it 
in this 
alive or dead, 
mutilated bees 
the observation 
the hive and ap- 


icating with the other 
16 of them were found 
day at 8 o’clock 3 more 
day at 4 o’clock one morel 
I, while the other 70 certainly 


crawled out of the^ve and escaped. Counting the time until 
their dead,h^# i i |^ c found, these 20 lived on an average only 
in the observation cases the average length of 
bees was 19 hours. From these combined results it 
^'^ident that bees with their antennae pulled off are not nor- 
mal and therefore whatever results are obtained by exp^iment- 
ing with them must always be discounted. 

Immediately after pulling off both antennae of a worker, it was 
placed on a comb with the other bees in the observation hive. 
A small piece of cotton wet with oil of peppermint was held | 
inch in front of this antenna-less bee, and afterward smoke from a 
bee keeper’s smoker was gently blown on it. In performing these 
experiments with 10 different workers, not a single mutilated bee 
reacted in the least, whereas all the other bees soon fled from the 
oil of peppermint and caused an uproar by rapidly vibrating their 
wings when smoke was gently blown on them. Similar experi- 
ments were performed, by using oil of thyme, clove, wintergreen, 
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■ were afterwards tested with smoke. 

3es so treated showed any reaction, 
failed to react. 

lese experiments were restless and 
ly. They oftezi crawled into cells, 
tself and sometimes other workers 
mutilated worker fed one to three 
off the comb and disappeared. How 
ived can not be stated because they 
other bees. Three or fpur hours 
them were found lifeless in front of 

^es that the olfactory organs which 
memies lie in the fifth and sixth an- 
tain if one or more particular anten- 
tory organs which are used in rccog- 
were cut from both antennae of 
3 lots of 9 middle-aged bees iRfe . These mutilated workers were 
introduced into an observatio^^e and their behavior was 
■ studied. No abnormality in beha^^^p^ noticed among them 
except that they were slightly less Occasionally when ‘ 


first introduced one attacked another, alKm^^ot seriously, 
and no injury was ever done to any of them. Tn^m||||| 

9 d^s on an average. 

Nine bees with 2 to 8 joints of both antennae amputated w^i 
introduced into an observation case. The following day several 
strange* bees, one at a time, were put into the same case. Most 
of the mutilated bees at once noticed a stranger and in a few 


seconds one of the strange bees was attacked, l^oth fighting bees 
were immediately removed from the case, the stranger was dis- 
carded, while the mutilated bee was killed and its remaining an- 
tennal joints counted. This experiment was repeated seven 
times. In all, 72 mutilated bees and as many uninjured ones 
were used. In only a few instances did the mutilated bees at- 
tack each other. This can always be prevented by keeping the 
bees isolated for a short time after the operation. When strange 
bees were put among the mutilated ones almost one-half of the 
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former were attacked. When the remaining ante] 
were counted it was fdtind that in the pugnacious 
to 6 antennal joints were missing and in those that d: 
the strangers from 2 to 8 joints were absent 
joints of the antennae of a worker contain the suppi 
organs and when these S joints were removed all 
are eliminated. According to Miss Fielders theory 
sixth antennal segments of the worker bee wou- 
which carry the olfactory organs by which 



im 2 
-ttack 
last 8 
'actory 
le organs 
fifth and 
the ones 
lees are rec- 


ognized, Furthermore, Miss Fielde claims ty||^e tenth an- 
tennal joint of an ant contains the organs which the 

colony odor is recognized and if this joint ^^pemoved colony- 
mates ^v^^ attack each other. Judging frp^Rhe foregoing ex- 
periments, no particular antennal joint of g^orker bee contains 
the organs by which the odor of sister is received, because 
the mutilated bees never fought each 'Other regardless of the 
number of antennal segments amputated, when they were kept 
out of the cases for a few minutes after the antennae were injured. 

To determine whether bees with mutilated antennae are nor- 
mal, 11 joints of both antennae of 12 middle-aged bees were 
cut off. When introduced into an observation case these bees 
did not fight, '/paid no attention'^ to each other, were quiet, and 
only ate ^.bandy . When strange bees were put among them 

lilated bees always gave the strangers the right-of-Vay 
r did not attack them. They lived only 6 hours on an average. 

Both antennae of 9o middle-aged bees were burnt off with a 
red-hot needle. These workers were also abnormal and lived 
only 17 hours on an average. The antennae of 30 drones were 
similarl}' burnt off and they too lived only 17 hours on an average. 


Thirty middle-aged bees were immersed in water for 15 min- 
utes. IVhen removed they appeared entirely lifeless and their 
antennae were pulled ofi’ at once. They revived and lived only 
19 hours on an average. 

Since bees whose antennae are mutilated after they become 
adults are abnormal, the following experiments were performed 
with imniature bees. A frame of brood was removed from a 
hive, the cells of sealed brood were gently uncapped and both 
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B 3upae ranging in age from 14 to IS days from 
!gg were carefully nut off near the head.’ Great 
i not to injure the immature bee in any way 
e amputation of these appendages The ceils 
with a very thin layer of beeswax, a wire-cage 
over these uncapped cells so that (he adult 
pull the mutilated bees out of (hear ceUs, and 
into the hive. In a few days the.se bee.s began 
leir cells. They were removed from the hive 
servatioii cases with intact middle-aged bees. 

^^ted were abnormal and lived as adults about 
5 days on an avej^e. 

In like manner antennae were cut from .'100 pupae 13 and 
14 days old from tW^ing of the egg. In this instance a wire 
screen was placed over the entire frame so that the mutilated 
bees could not escape when they emerged. Seven days later 
they began to emerge and most of them in a short ( ime crawled 
from their cells. They soon mixed on this comi) with other 
young bees that were unmutilated and they had plenty of food 
but they were all dead 5 days later. 

Seven of the workers with their antennae burned off recovered 
from the operation sufficiently to eat candy and to move about 
freely , but they were far from being normal. These hyfd from 
1 to-11 days. When tested with the three essential 
permint, thyme, and wintergreen, they responded readily. ThdiP 
general response was to move slightly and vibrate the stub.s of 
their antennae; one rubbed a leg against the abdomen and 3 
moved their heads quickly. .Vverage reaction time for oil of 
peppermint 3.5 seconds, for oil of thyme 4.5 seconds, for oil of 
wintergreen 4.3 seconds, and for all three oils 4 seconds. J're- 
•quently, when the antennae were cut or burnt off, the insects 
were placed on the table and tested with the,se odors. They ‘ 
often moved away from the odors but generally did not react 
to odors or anything else and often scarcely moved even when 
touched with a pencil. 


In previous experiments bees cleaned off any substance put on 
their antennae. To prevent this the tarsi of their front legs 
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were burned off with a red-hot needle, removing 
cleaners. About one-fourth of the bees so mutilate 
in 12 hours, but the remainder appeared quite nor^^^pevery 
other way. On the second day eleven joints or fla- 

gellum of each antenna was coated with liquid glu^HRce the 
antennal cleaners were removed, these bees could ^^^piove the 
thick coating of glue. They were quite abnornod^H most of 
them did not live long. However, after gluindHtflagella of 
many bees, 21 were finally obtained that were ^^^^ormal and 
they responded to the odors of the above oi^^Riout failure. 
The general response was either to arise and ^^Hfeaway quickly 
or to vibrate their antennae. Often when ^^Biad fallen down 
apparently lifeless the odor was placed it arose almost 

instantaneously and moved away quickl^HBiter 3 or 4 days all 
the sundving bees had succeeded in their antennae but 

most of them died before this time, ^^^p’ever, some lived 12 to 
14 days. The average reaction oil of peppermint was 

3.1 seconds, to oil of thyme to oil of winter^een 2.8 

seconds, and for all three seconds. 

To ascertain if the the glue itself affected these re- 

sults in any way, glyf#M placed on the top of the thorax. This 
dried in a and the bees were not able to g6§ it off. ' 

normal and were tested with the foregoing 
Average reaction time to oil of pepermint was 2.4 
Is, to oil of thyme 2.8 seconds, to oil of wintergreen 3.1 
seconds, and for all three oils 2.7 seconds. The workers tested 
were 19 in# number. 

From all the experiments performed on the antennae of bees 
it is evident that when these appendages are mutilated in the 
shghtest degree, the bees are hever entirely normal, even though 
they apparently recover from the effect of the shock. The* 
greater the number of joints removed or covered, the greater 
the abnormality. Furthermore, there is no reason to assume the 
presence of the olfactory organs on the antennae, because when 
these appendages were burned off, the general average of the 
reaction time for the three oils was 4 seconds; when glued, 2.9 
seconds; and when unmutilated, 2.6 seconds. This slight in- 
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ime can certainly be attributed to the abnonnai con- 
he bees, and these results indicate that the olfactory 
gocated elsewhere. At most it can be claimed only 
fennae may assist in the receiving of odor stimuli. 

mk MAXILLAE AND LABIAL PALPI 

Various q^^vers claim that the palpi of insects are the seat 
of the olfac^Bi, organs. In the bee the maxillary jialpi' are al- 
most wantin^pt the maxillae and labial f)alpi possess pore-like 
sense organs. appendages were cut off at the ))a.se. When 

introduced into o&rvation eases, bees so treated app(’ared quite 
normal in all oth1fcj:espects and when strange bees were put 
among them they time in attacking the strangers. Never- 

theless, they certainfy'Were not completely normal, for they lived 
only from 3 hours to 4 da^, with 24 hours as an average. When 
tested with odors, they gave xesponses similar to those of unin- 
jured bees. The reaction time was as follows: Oil of pepper- 
mint 2.2 seconds, oil of thyme 3.7 seconds, oil of wintergreen 
4 seconds, honey and comb 4.4 secomis, pollen 5,8 seconds, and 
leaves and stems of pennyroyal 3.9 seconds. This gives a gen- 
eral average of 4 seconds, whereas for the same odors with un- 
mutila^ bees the general average was 3.4 seconds. 

PROBOSCIS 

Several writers have described sense organs on the proboscis 
of insepts. To determine whether these have an olfactory use, 
the proboscides of 36 workers were cut off close to the 'base. 
These bees seemed quite normal in most respects and many of 
them even tried to eat candy, but of course they could not accom- 
plish much without this appendage. They lived onl}^ 7 hours 
on an average. The average reaction time to oil of peppermint 
was 2,6 seconds, to oil of thyme 3 seconds, and to oil of winter- 
green 3.2 seconds. This gives a general average of 2.9 seconds, 
while for the same odors with unmutilated becS the average 
was 2.6 seconds. Twenty-two workers were tested. We can 
probably attribute this difference of 0.3 seconds to the abnor- 
mality of the mutilated bees. 



cr( 
ditionJ 
organs 
that tb 
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MANDIBLES 


Janet (lib) describes a sense organ in the the 

honey bee which he thinks may have an olfactory To 

ascertain this experimentally, the mandibles of werd 

amputated close to the base. These bees appea^^^pnpletely 
normal and did not fight each other. They live^^^K 5 hours 
to 15 days, with 7 days as an average. The d^He reaction 
time to oil of peppermint was 2.6 seconds, thyme 3.3 

seconds, to oil of wintergreen 4.6 seconds, to comb 7.7 

seconds, to pollen 6.2 seconds and to leaves fl^pems of penny- 


royal 4.7 seconds. These give a general a^ 
whereas the average for the same odors 
was 3.4 seconds. We may attribute 
time either to the injury caused by 
fact that the mandibles help to per_g 
bees tested were 20 in number. 


of 4.8 seconds 
linmutilated bees 
difference in 
putation, or to the 
dors or to both. The 



CAVITY 

Huber (1814) states seat of the organs of smell in the 

honey bee cavity, whereas Wolff (1875) di^vered 

Ki the epipharynx of the same inse* The 
in the mouth cavity and forms a portion of its 
I determine whether this cavity has anything to do with 
ilfaction, Huber’s experiment of fiHing the mouth cavity with 
flour paste was repeated. With the aid of a small pencil^ brush 
the lAoiith cavities of 25 workers were thus filled. When the 
paste had become perfectly dry, the bees were put into observa- 
tion cases. They seemed otherwise entirely norma] and all tried 
to eat caftdy although some were unable to move their probosces 
on'account of the hard paste. They lived from 2 hours to 16 
days, with 7| days as an average. However, by the end of the 
fourth day the paste had come out of their mouths. The aver- 
age reaction time to oil of peppermint was 2.55 seconds, to oil 
of thyme 2.75 seconds, and to oil of wintergreen 2.75 seconds. 
This gives a general average 2.68 seconds. The average for 
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dors with normal bees was 2.64 seconds. Twenty 
|e tested. It would seem that neither the buccal 
ge epipharynx has anything to do with olfaction. 


IMORPHOLOGY OF OLFACTORY PORES 


geo Hicks described for the first time some pecul- 


iar structi^^b 
He called 
tory functionH 
of these struclB 
appropriate th^ 
function in the 
‘olfactory pores. ^ 


ad on the bases of the wings and legs of insects. 
!'esicles’ and suggested that they have an olfac- 
bm the following description of the morphology 
Kt will be seen that th^word ‘vesicle' is less 
Reword ‘pore.' Since they have an olfactory 
!|H^ bee (pp. 333-341) they may be called 

DISPOSITION 


In studying the distnW^g and number of the olfactory pores 
of the honey bee, workers at ^Syn es just emerged from the cells 
were selected on account of ^^feBghter color, but since queens 
at this stage were not available S^fe^right time, old dark-pig- 
mented ones were used. The thr^^ ^ from one side of 6 
indivi^als each of workers, queens, ana '^nes and the three 
legs frim the other side of 9 of these 18 bees un der 

a high-power lens. The wings from both sides of 
drones, and 4 queens and the stings of 15 workers and of 
were likewise examined. In all, Si legs, 80 wings, and 24 stings 


were searched for pores. 

The wings have upper (dorsal) and lower (ventral) surfaces 
and the legs have inner and outer surfaces. The inner side of 
the leg fa^es the bee's body, and the outer side is directed from 
the body except in the case of the front legs, which ar# directed 
^forward and the sides arc therefore reversed. These pores 5.re 


found in groups, and for convenience in studying and describing 
them the groups on each side may be numbered from 1 to 21. 
Xhe first five of these groups are found at the bases of the wings, 
groups 6 to 18 inclusive on the legs, and the remaining three 
grbups on the sting (figs. 1, 2, and 14, ^). The numbers of the 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


lA^ SA, first anal vein, third anal vein 
AgCyt, lieeply staining cytoplasm 
Arl, art;culation 
ArlCh, articular chit in 
ArtM, articulation membrane 
iAx, 2 Ax, SAx, first axillary, second 
axillary, third axillary 
AxC, axillary cord 
BC, body cavity 
BGl, alkaline gland of sting 
BlCor, blood corpuscle 
BlSin, blood sinus 
Brb, barb 

BrbHr, barbed hair 
C, costa 
Ck, chitin 

ChL, chitinous layer 
ChM, chitinous marking 
ChTh, chitin of thorax 
Con, cone 

ConnTy connective tissue 
Cu, cubitus 
Cyt, cytoplasm 

FFl, Forebs flask or sensilla ampullacea 
Gt^, groove 
Hr, hair 

fHyp, hypodenm^ 

^ hyjpodennal cell wall 
hypodermal nucleus 
^ypNvxA, hypodermal nucleus that has 
formed a hair 

IXS, thick membranous lobe that over- 
laps sting 
, Let, lancet 

M, muscle 

MB, muscle bundle 
MBNuc, nuilcus of muscle bundle 
Md, •median plate 
MFl, mouth of flask 

N, nerve 

NB, nerve branch 

Neu, neurilemma 

NeuNuc, nucleus of neurilemma 

NeurNuc, neuroglia nucleus 

NF, nerve fiber 

NkFl, neck of flask 



Oh, oblong plate of j 
Pg, peg, club, or sensill^ 

Por, pore 

PorAp, pore aperture 
PorApHr, pore apertu|| 

PorB, pore border 
PorBHr, pore border| 

PorCl, pore canal 
Porllr, pore of I 
PorPl, pore plat^ 
silla placodea^^^ 

Por TV, pore wal® 

PorWHr, pore,^^ of hair 
PPg, pit pe^^P'ampagn e-cork organs 
or seDsilla'-^feloconica 
PsnCl, poi|^ canal of sting 
PsnSc, ^{4 poison sac of sting 
Qd, quarfi^te plate of sting 
R, radius 

R:^M, radius and media united 
Sar, sarcolemma 
SarNuc, nucleus of sarcolemma 
SC, sense cell 
SCG, sense cell ganglion 
ScU, scutcllum of mesotergum 
SCNuc, nucleus of sense cell 
SCNuc\ nucleus of sense cell without 
cell wall 

SCNucl, nucleolus of sense cell 
SF, sense fiber 
Sh, shaft of sting 
ShB, bulb of shaft of sting 
SpHr^, ^ three varieties of spinelike 
hairs 

St7iPlp, palpus of sting 
ITar, 2Tar, 3Tar, J^Tar, 5TaT, first to 
fifth tarsal joints 
Tg, tegula 

THr, tactile hair or sensilla trichodea 
Tn, taenidia of trachea 
Tra, trachea 

TraNuc, nucleus of trachea 
Tri, triangular plate of sting 
1 to 21, groups 1 to 21 of the olfactory 
pores 
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?/ ^ *'><• location of the 

different groups of olfactory pores as indicated by the numbers. 


groups on the legs apply to similarly placed groups on all the 
legs, but the groups on the front and hind wing.s are seemingly 
not homodynamous and are given different numbers If a 
group has been found to be always similarly placed and always 
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Fig. 2 Diagram of dorsal view of a worker bee, showing the location of the 
different groups of olfactory pores as indicated by the nuinbers- 



to have the same general shape, it may be regarded as constant 
and if the pores are close together it may be regarded as definite; 
otherwise it may be considered as inconstant and scattered* 
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ffker bee is most suitable for study, the pores on the 
‘d leg, and the sting of specimen No. 15, which 
(figs. 1 and 2), will be described in detail. The 
the other legs of this specimen and the variations 
■ee castes will then be discussed. 



Fig. 3 Ventral view of base of front wing of a worker bee. showing gfoups 1 
and 2 of olfactory pores. X 45. 

Fig. 4 External view of group 1 of olfactory pores of a worker bee. X 465. 
Fig. 5 External view of group 2 of olfactory pores of a worker bee. X 465. 


Groups 1 and 2 (figs. 1 and 3) lie on the lower surface, of the 
front wing. Group 1 occupies almost a central position on the 
subcosta, while group 2 lies near the anterior and distal margin 
(fig. 3, Sc.). These groups are somewhat triangular in shape, 
with their apices facing each other, and the concave edge of 
group 1 always faces the posterior margin of the subcosta. A 
light band (represented by a line in fig. 5), surrounds the distal 
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end of group 2. In groups 1 and 2 there are 281 
respectively; in the former group (fig. 4) the pores 
gether while in the latter (fig. 5) they are more 
pores vary considerably in size; in group 1 m 
small, with the diameter of the largest three tim^ 
smallest^ while in group 2 almost all of them are 
large, with the diameter of the smallest one-half th; 
In groi^ 1 scarcely any rows are discernible, bi^j 
rows are more sharply defined. The openin: 
pores are usually round, although several 



The 
em are 
of the 
laratively 
largest, 
oup 2 the 
rAp) in the 
and the 


long diameter of the%blong pores is more oSps parallel with 
that of the group. 

Group 3 is found on the upper surface C^lie front wing (fig. 
2) and occupies nearly the entire surfaci^bf the median plate 
(fig. 6, Md)^ leaving only a narrow on all sides. This 

group is long and slender, with its tapering end pointing toward 
the proximal and posterior margiii of the subcosta (;8c). Its 
pores are considerably scattered, although they lie in more or 
less definite rows (fig. 7). The pores are about equal in diameter 
and the diameter of the largest is never more thap twice that of 
the smallest. In this group there arc 174 pores, nearly all of 
which have round apertures. 

^p4' fe present on the lower surface of the hind wing (fig. 
: covers most of the anterior half of the union of the radius 
Ihd media (fig. 8, + M), Its distal end is the more pointed 

and its pores are arranged in irregular rows (fig. 9). There are 
83 pores of about equal size. 

Group 5 lies on the upper surface of the hind wing (fig. 2) 
and occupies nearly all of the surface where the radius and media 
unite (fig. 10, K + M) and extends slightly over the subcosta 
{Sc), The proximal and narrower end of the group points di- 
rectly toward the proximal end of the subcosta. There are 209 
pores, which can scarcely be said to lie in rows (fig. 11). Most 
of the pores are small, with the diameter of the largest three 
times that of the smallest. 

Group 6 is a double group having the shape of a figure 8, 
located at the proximal end of the femur (fig. 1) on the outer 
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of olfactory pores. X 45. 

Fig. 7 External view of group 3 of olfactory pores of a worker bee. The dis- 
tal end with two hairs is placed beneath the remainder of the group. X 465. 

Fig. 8 Ventral view of base of hind wing of a worker bee, showing group 4 of 
olfactory pores. X 45. 


surface near the posterior margin. The smaller portion of group 
6 lies nearer the posterior edge of the leg (fig. 12, A) and has 9 
pores, none of whose openings lies with its long diameter exactly 
transverse to the long axis of the leg. The other portion of the 
group has thirteen pores, and the long diameter of most of its 
openings are exactly transverse to the long axis of the leg. The 
diameter of the largest pore is about twice that of the smallest. 
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group 4 of olfactory pores of a worker bee, X 4C5. 
of base of hind wing of a worker bee, showing group 5 


External view of group 5 of olfactory pores of a worker bee. X 465. 


The majority of the pores on the legs are slightly oblong and have 
)penings which as a rule have their long diameters more or less 
xailsversc to the long axis of the leg. 

Groups 7, 8, and 9 lie oh the outer side of the trochanter (fig. 
l). Group 7 has 16 pores and lies at the distal end near the 
interior margin, group 8 extends along the anterior margin from 
;roup 7 almost to the articulation of the trochanter with the 
coxa, and group 9 extends from the proximal end along the medi- 
an line two-thirds the distance to the femur. In all three groups 
the diameter of the largest pore may be three times that of the 
smallest. The pores of groups 7 and 9 (figs. 12, B and D) have 
their long diameters directed obliquely across the leg, while in 
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Fig. 12. External view of olfactory pores as they appear on the third leg of a 
worker bee, X 465. A is group 6; B, group 7; C, three olfactory pores and a 
hair pore {PorApUr) from group 8; D, three olfactory pores and a hair pore from 
group 9; E and F, a few olfactory pores and hairs from groups 10 and 11; G, six 
olfactory pores and a hair pore from group 12. 


group 8 (fi^. \2y C) most of the long diameters are parallel to 
the long axis of the trochanter. 

Groups 10 and 11 are found at the proximal end of the tibia 
(fig. 1) on the outer side. Group 10 is near the anterior edge 
and group 11 near the posterior. The pores of these groups are 
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Fig. 13 External view of olfactory pores and some spinelike hairs as they 
appear on the third leg of a worker bee, X 465. A, from group 13; B, from 
group 14; C, from group 15; D and E from groups 16 and 17 respectively; F, 
from group 18 , the two pores are drawn twice too close together. 

R gest of all and they do not vary greatly in size. They 
Long and the long diameters are in some cases oblique 
and in others transverse to the long axis of the tibia (fig. 12, E 
and F). They he in rather straight rows, along the long axis 
of the leg. 

Groups 12 to 15 lie on the inner side of the trochanter (fig. 2). 
Groups 12 and 13 are located at the distal end, with group 12 
near the posterior edge and group 13 near the anterior. Group 
14 lies on the inner side in a position near the anterior edge simi- 
lar to that of group 8 on the outer side. Group* 15 lies near 
the posterior margin extending the full length of the trochanter 
(figs. 12, G and 13, C). In these preparations occasionally one 
end of the slits extends outside the pore wall (PorW). This 
may be due to the treatment with caustic potash. 
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[6 and 17 (figs. 2, 13, D and E) are similar to groups 
‘":cept that they are on the inner side of the proximal 



consists of two or three pores as large as those on 
neh are found on the ventral side of the second and 
nts (fig. 2). These two pores and three hairs are 
figure 13, F, although in the drawing the relative 
the pores is reduced one-half. 

^ated on the shaft of the sting (fig. 14, A) and 
. - scattered, but most of them occur about 

midway betweenme two ends. A few are present on the tip end 
of the shaft (fig. l^A, a), while three are located at the other 
extreme end (fig. l%|i., b). This group contains 44 pores. Fig- 
ure 14, B, shows the pores on the tip of the shaft with a high 
magnification. The canal (PorCl) passes from the apertures 
into the Tody cavity (BC) of the shaft. Snodgrass (’10) pre- 
sents a similar drawing, although he represents too many pores 
near the tip end of the shaft. Figure 14, C, represents a pore 
from the .tip end of the shaft at a and figure 14, D, two pores 
from the point marked c in figure 14, A, with a still higher mag- 
nification. Figure 14, E, represents five pores from the point 
marked c. 

Group 20 occurs on the tip end of each lancet (fig. 14M, Br§ i 
Here there are 10 pores and an equal number of barbs, tlie ope|p 
ing of each pore being found at the base of a barb. With the 
highest magnification it is plainly seen that the canal of the pore 
runs into the body cavity of the lancet (fig. 14, F, BC). 

Group 21 lies on each lancet just behind the lowermost part 
of the bulb of the shaft (fig. 14, A, d). It has 10 pores, ^ which 
vary considerably in size (fig. 14, G). 

The following differences were found in the various groups of 
pores on the first and second legs of specimen No. 15: On each 
of these two legs group 6 is a single group and has only 18 pores. 
It does not lie quite so close to the posterior edge as on the third 
leg. Group 7 is not found on the second leg, but on the first it 


^ The drawing (fig. 14^ G) shows only eight of these pores. 
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pores on the sting of a worker bee. A, diagram of lateral 
worker bee’s sting and its accessory parts, showing location of olfactory 
pores as indicated by the numbers; B, dorsal view of the tip end of shaft {Sh, 
fig. 14 A), showing the pore canals iPorCl) of olfactory pores running into the 
body cavity (BC), X 185; C and D represent pores from a and e of figure 14 A, 
respectively, X 465; E shows five pores from c of 14 A, X 465; F, tip end of lancet, 
showing pore canals {PorCl) running into the body cavity {BC), X 465; G, eight of 
the ten pores from group 21, X 465. 

consists of 15 pores. Group 8 is constant in position on all three 
legs, but group 9 is not found on the first two. Groups 10 and 
11, 16 and 17 are constant, with practically the same number of 
pores on each leg. Groups 12 to 15 are present on all three legs 
^ but may vary slightly in position and do vary greatly in number 
of pores. On the second leg group 12 is definite, with 15 pores. 
Group 18 is constant, consisting of 2 or 3 pores. 
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* [;imen No. 15, groups 1 to 6 are strictly definite 
Group 7 is not always present, but it is definite 
Troup 8 and groups 10 to 18 are always present, 
ed, groups 8, 14, and 15 being scattered most, 
^ary slightly in position. Group 9 is found only 
, and it is scattered more than any other group. 

Variaiion 

The groupi^Bbres differ in shape and size in the different 
legs of the sarn|^fcvidual, and different individuals show slight 
variation in ho3^fcous groups. The following account gives 
the variations ob^Bd in the specimens examined. 

Wings of workers^^e to the wrinkled and folded condition 
of many of the wings three castes, some of the groups were 
not discernible and the^res of many groups could not all be 
counted. For this reason ^ data for all the wings examined 
can not be presented. How^^^ all five groups are invariably 
seen to be present when the ^fit^pirations are good. These 
groups vary considerably in number^^ores. Group 1 varies 
from 230 to 312, with an average of 2^^r 10 wings. In three 
cases this group had its broader ends divided branches. 

Group 2 varies from 47 to 58, with an average of 
Group 3 varies from 156 to 192, with an average of 
wings. Group 4 varies from 76 to 86, with 81 as an average iff 
15 wings. Group 5 varies from 171 to 209, with 1S9 as an aver- 
age for 9 wings. Thus on the front wing there is an average of 
485 pores and on the hind wing 270, making 755 pores on both 
wings of one side or 1510 on all four wings. 

Legs of workers. In examining nine legs of the third pair be- 
longing to six workers, No. 6 is always present and it is double 
in each case. In number of pores the smaller group varies from 
8 to 10, and the larger group from 10 to 13, giving an average of 
20 pores for No. 6. On the second leg this group is present on 
only seven of the nine legs examined; it is single in each case, 
but on three legs it is found on the inner instead of the outer 
surface. Its pores vary from 6 to 20, with 18 as an average. 
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This group is always present on the outer side of t^^^Vieg; 
it may or may not be double, and its pores vary from^^^EO. . 

Group 7 of the third leg is always present, and vary 

in number from 14 to 16. On the second leg this be 

definite or scattered, but usually has about 15 This 
group on the first leg is always definite, with abouMWores. 

The ]|pres of groups 8 and 9 are always consid^H|f scattered 
and usually these two groups can not be separ^Hp They are 
therefore not counted separately. Group 9 oc^BPonly on the 
third leg and is sometimes not found even on jKleg. On the 
third leg the number of pores of both grouj^paries from 7 to 
21. On the second leg group 8 varies from^^ to 35 and on the 
first leg from 6 to 16 pores. 

Groups 10 and 11 may exist as two separate and scattered 
groups or as one scattered group. On the third leg the pores 
of these two groups combined vary in number from 13 to 26, 
with about 16 as an average; on the second leg from 6 to 20, with 
14 as an average; on the first leg from 4 to 20, with about 12 as 


an average. 

Groups 12 to 15 are usually present on all three legs. Groups 
12 and 13 are relatively constant in position and number of 
pores, while groups 14 and 15 are much scattered and vary con- 
in number of pores. Group 12 usually consists of 15- 
|)ores, while No. 13 consists of a few less, although its 
pores often can not be separated from those of No. 14. The 
combined pores for all four groups on the third leg vary in num- 
ber from 24 to 48; for the second leg, from 13 to 44, with none on 
the inner side of one leg, but with more pores than usual on the 
other side of this leg; for the first leg, 32 to 47. 

Groups 16 and 17 are very similar to groups 10 and 11 except 
that they do not have so many pores and that on half the legs 
one of them is either absent or united with the other group. Their 
combined pores vary from 3 to 15, with about 10 as an average. 

Group 18 is discernible in every case where the ventral sides 
of the tarsal joints directly face either cover glass, although 
only about a third of the tarsi happen to be turned in such a 
position. Usually two large pores are present on the third tar- 
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times only one, either on the second or thii-d joint. 
Joccur in the clear spot where there arc no hairs 
the nearest place of articulation, one on either 
an line. 

rker legs examined, the total number of pores 
side of all three legs on one side varies from 
the inner side from 107 to 170, giving #vari- 
l72 for both sides, or an average of 329. 

The pores on both sides of the stings of 15 
|d, and in location and number they vary 
There are usually only a few at the tip 
them lie at the distal end of the bulb 


(fig. 14, A, c) and oHjjkoccasionally are there any pores at the 
point marked h. Grou^^O is constant and definite, with a pore 
at the b^se of each of tl^pO or 11 barbs. Group 21 is also con- 
stant and definite, but may Vary in number of pores from G to 
12, with 9 as an average. Son^times there are 2 or 3 scattered 
pores on the oblong plate (fig. 14, A, Ob). For the 15 stings 
examined, the number of pores on varies from 84 to 

128, with an average of 100. 

On the four wings, six legs, and the sting’bf lm averse 
bee there are' 2268 pores. 

Wings of queens. On the wings of queens group 1 
*200 to 249 pores, with an average of 225; group 2, from 42 to 5^ 
'Vith 47 as' an average; group 3, from 141 to 15G, with 148 as an 
average; group 4, from 61 to 85, with an average of 72; and group 
5, from 144 to 176, with 163 as an average. To obtain these 


numbers five examples each of groups I to 3, 6 of No. 4, and 
3 of No. 5 were counted. On the front wing there are 420 and 
on the hind wing 235 pores, making an average of 1310 pores 
for all four wings of a queen. 

Legs of queens. On the legs of queens group 6 is double in 
every instance and it is always present on the outer side in all 
three legs. On the third legs it varies in number of pores from 
15 to 20, with 18 as an average; on the second legs, from 16 to 
21, with an average of 17; on the first legs, from 15 to 19, wit^^ 
an average of 17. 
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On the third and first legs group 7 occurs thre^^^B nine 
times and on the second legs four out of nine time^^Bpumber 
of pores it varies from 6 to 16, with about 12 as 

Groups 8 and 9 are either totally absent or whMHj^nt they 
consist of only a few pores which are widely scJHKd. When 
present the pores of the two groups combined vdHpm 2 to 19. 

Groups 10 and 11 are both always present <||BEe third legs, 
their number of pores varying from 9 to second 

leg one of these groups is absent in four ^^Bices and their 
pores vary in number from 1 to 13. On therJjW) legs one group 
is missing twice, their pores here varying frop’ 5 to 13. 

Groups 12 to 15 are more scattered thaJidn the workers, and 
the pores are fewer in number. Only occasionally are groups 
12 and 13 more or less definite, while in the workers they are 
quite definite. The total number of pores for all four groups 
varies from 2 to 41. 

On the third leg either group 16 or 17 is always absent, and 
in one case both groups are missing. Their total number of 
pores varies from 0 to 9. On the second leg both groups are 
usually present, mm their pores varying in number from 4 to 
20. On the first leg one and occasionally both groups are ab- 
sent, th^iiumber of pores varying from 0 to 12. 

^^Gtoup 18 was never discernible in the queens. 

■ Among the nine sets of legs of queens examined the pores for 
the outer side vary in number from 90 to 150 and for the inner 
side from 55 to 117, giving a variation in number from 172 to 
262, with an average of 225 pores for both sides of three legs. 

Stings of queens. An cxaniination of the pores on both sides 
of nine queen stings vshowed that their disposition is similar to 
that of the worker stings. The combined number of pores for 
both sides of these stings varies from 83 to 111, with 100 as an 
average. 

From a count of the pores on the four wings, six legs, and 
sting an average queen, therefore, is found to possess 1860 of 
these organs. 

of drones. On the wings of drones group 1 varies in 
number from 310 to 325, with 316 as an average; group 2, from 
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64 as an average; group 3, from 217 to 280, with 
236; group 4, from 108 to 148, with an average of 
from 240 to 290, with an average of 268. To 
^gures the pores were counted in group No. 1 in 
group No. 2 in 10, in group No. 3 in H, in 
1 14 and in group No. 5 in 6. For tlio front wing 
tge number of 616 and for the hind wing 383, 
;e total of 1998 pores for all four wings of a 


drone. 

Legs of drone^^On the legs of drones group 6 is constant and 
is always double (Mi^.the third legs; its pores vary in number from 
17 to 25, with 20 al ^ average. On the second legs group 6 is 
absent three times out of nine, and once it occurs on the inner 
instead of the outer side. When present here it is always single 
and its pores vary in number from 9 to IG^i On the first legs 
this group is missing only once. It is always double and its 
pores vary in number from 17 to 20. 

Group 7 is missing once on the third legs and twice on the 
second and first legs. For the third legs its pores vary from 11 
to 19, for the second legs from 16 to 23, anddor the first legs from 
17 to 21. 


Groups 8 and 9 are much scattered and are difficult to sepa- 
rate. Group 8 is almost always and 9 is only occasionally pres- 
ent. Their combined pores vary from 0 to 27 for any leg. 

Oii the third legs groups 10 and 11 almost always exist as one 
scattered group, with pores varying in number from 13 to 22. 
Onl^he second legs both groups are generally present, their pores 
varying in number from 9 to 24. Both groups are always found 
on the first legs. Here their pores vary in number from 10 to 
18. 

Groups 12 to 15 are invariably present and are considerably 
scattered, so that it is impossible sometimes to separate them. 
Group 12 is more or less definite, while group 13 always merges 
with group 14, The total number of pores of all four groups for 
the third legs varies from 11 to 49; for the second legs, from 5 
to 46; for the first legs, from 12 to 45. 
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Groups 16 and 17. are similar to groups 10 and 
side and in number of pores they have about the 
Group 18 was discernible on all the tarsi. Ai 
sometimes three large pores were present on 
joints. 

As the drone has no sting, the fleshy external 
of several drones was carefully examined, 
penis is always covered with hairs but no pori 
For the nine sets of legs, on the outer 
from 154 to 201 and for the inner side froi 
a total variation from 265 to 349 for both 
of 303 pores for both sides of three legs, 
four wings the drone possesses an averaj 
The thorax, abdomen, head, head ap] 
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is a variation 
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with an average 
all six legs and all 
pores. 

ages — in fact all parts 
of the chitinous sk|Jeton— of several ^^Pkers, queens, and drones 
were examined. Of these appenda^bnly the mouth parts con- 
tain porelike organs similar in es;tptial appearance to these pores. 
They are not included in thiE;;jpaper, although they may be olfac- 
tory pores. 

iSummary 

queens, and drones these pores are found on 
the bases of all four wings, scattered rather pro- 
' on both sides of the trochanter of all the legs, on the outer 
side of the proximal end of each femur, on both sides of the tibia 
at the proximal end, on the second and third tarsal joints, and 
considerably scattered on the shaft and lancets of the slfclg. 
The five groups of pores on the wings are always present, those 
on the femur, tibia, and sting are generally present, while those 
on the trochanter and tarsal joints may be partially or* almost 
wholly absent. Generally speaking, all of the 21 groups are 
nearly always present, are constant in position, but vary con- 
siderably in the number of pores. 

To compare the total number of pores on one side of an indi- 
vidual with the total number on the other side of the same speci- 
men, or with either side of different individuals, it has been ascer- 
tained that the variation in total number of pores is considerable. 
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This '^^^^Kis nearly the same for workers and drones, but is 
the queens. 

As a 3^^^^group contains at least a few more pores on the 
drone worker or the queen, and the trochanters of 

the drone^^^fe many more pores than do those of the queen 
and severa^^fc, than do those of the worker. Nevertheless, 
since a dro:^^fc^no sting and consequently lacks the organs 
belonging total number of pores is correspondingly 

lessened. Th^Hfcdual variations for the total number of pores 
of aUhree castlf^fe slight. 

T* number of pHte for each group on the wings for the three 
castes varies, while^fehe legs of all three castes the total num- 
ber of pores is relati^^y constant. In all three the size of the 
groups and even the dfeensions of the pores arc relatively the 
same. Hence, since droifc have the most p(^s and the queens 
the least, the pores in the former are the most densely grouped 
and those of the queens the least. 

The following table shows the average number of olfactory 
pores on all four wings, on all six legs, and on the sting of the 
three castes of the honey bee and also tl^^verage total number* 
of pores for e^ch class. 

TABLE 1 

Average number of olfactory pores on the wings, legs and sling oj 


XHMBER I XUMJJEH 
OF PORKS ON ALL OF PORES O.V AL 
lOITE WINGS SIX LRG8 


NUMBER 
OP PORES ON 
STING 


Drone. i 

^ 1998 

606 


2604 

Worriilr 

1510 ; 

1 65S 

100 

2268 

Queen i 

1310 1 

1 , 

450 

i 

100 

1860 


Since the queen possesses an average of 1860 pores, the worker 
an average of 2268, and the drone an average of 2604, it seems 
probable that whatever function they perform this is best de- 
veloped in the drone and least in the queen, in proportion to the 
average number of pores. 

Various kinds of sense organs exist on the antennae and mouth 
parts of the bee. Neither the external appearance nor the inter- 
nal structure of any of the antennal organs has the slightest 
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resemblance to these olfactory pores. Janet of a 

chordotonal organ at the base of the antenna but it 

has no resemblance to the olfactory pores. l^B|PiS0) also 
found some pores on the proboscis and palpi of^^BHIoney bee 
and of other msccts. Breithaupt ('86) also desciMBome pores 
found on the base of the bee's proboscis. The JHIings of the 
last two authors are not clear, so far as the anara^K of the pores 
is concerned. These same pores are found no^H^ at the base 
of the proboscis but elsewhere on this appe^Re and also on 
the labial palpi and maxillae. Their supe^p* appearap^e is 
similar to the olfactory pores. Briant (’84) 4®eribes sense hairs 
on the proboscis and maxillae of the honey bee; these hairs, 
however, have nothing in common with the olfactory pores. 
Packard ('89) and Nagel (’97) find hairlike sense organs in the 
buccal cavity of ||^rious insects, but their structure does not 
resemble that of the olfactory pores. In all probability none of 
these organs on the head appendages is homologous in structure 
and function to the olfactory pores, except those on the mouth 
parts, but a more critical study of them would be required be- 
fore anything definite could be stated concerning them. While 
It would not be surprising to find the olfactory pores in places 
other thto^jihose already named, nevertheless it is believed that 
^^ly alffif not all, have been found. 

STRUCTURE 
External struct^ire 

When examined under a low-power lens the olfactory pores may 
be easily mistaken for hair sockets from which the hairs have 
been removed. When more carefully observed, even under a 
low-power lens, a striking difference in external form is seen. The 
five groups on the wings are quickly detected, but those on the 
legs and sting are not so readily found. If the preparation is 
dark, the pores appear as small bright spots, when a strong trans- 
mitted light is used. Looking at these areas under a high-power 
lens each one appears to have a dark boundary, or pore wall 
(fig. 5 , PorW). Near the center of this boundary is a trans- 
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paren^^HRwiiich may be round, oblong, or slitlike. On the 
wings ll^^ansparent spots are always round or oblong (fig. 
5, PorAsH^never slitlike as on the legs (fig. 12, A, PorAp), 
By slowlflKising down on this transparent area it appears to 
diminish and at the lowest level is a transparent spot, 

which is pCTKly round on the wings and legs. This spot is an 
opening in ^Ktitin, the pore aperture {PorAp), If the speci- 
men examinl^B light, the dark pigmented pore border is more 
noticeable. O^he wings this border is narrow^ (lig. 5, PorB) 
while on the l(j|||^, where the pores arc not so close together, it is 
widCT and when the pores are near each other the borders (fig. 
12, A, PorB) merge and appear more conspicuous. 

The chitin between the pores on the legs is marked, as else- 
where, with light colored lines (fig. 12, A, ChM), These mark- 
ings on the chitin are never present between the pores on the 
wings but occur everywhere outside the groups. These mark- 
ings on the chitin have been omitted in all the drawings except 
figure 12, A. 

In comparing a hair socket with an olfactory pore the following 
differences are noticed; the largest pore is never as large as the 
largest socket, and the boundary of the hair socket (fig. 12, ^ 
PorWHr) is alw^ays much darker and heavier, its aperture is 
never slitlike, and even if round or oblong it is ragged, showing 
where the hair has torn the edges when pulled out. As a rule 
the border of the hair socket (PorBHr) and even the chitin inside 
the boundary are much darker than are comparaljlc parts of the 
olftictory pore. The borders of the hair sockets are usually much 
narrower than are those of the pores. ’ All these differences are 
fairly constant, but the sockets of the smallest of the spinclike 
hairs (fig. 15, SpHri) on the legs are almost identical in appear- 
ance with the smallest pores and they are distinguished only by 
the ragged condition of the sockets. In figure 15, on the tro- 
chanter, the various kinds of hairs and the pores wliich belong 
to groups 7, 8, and 9 are shown. The pores are shown with 
slitlike openings while the hair sockets have irregular rings round 
the sockets. If these pores were drawn with dark borders, as 
they really appear when seen Ihrough the microscope and as the 
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hair sockets are represented in this drawing, 
observation would be appreciated. 

From the above it is seen that the superfid 
an olfactory pore is that of a small round or ob| 
that has a dark boundary and a round, oblong, j 


‘ance of 
;ht area 
e trans- 
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'ig. 15 Diagram of; iia longitudinal transverse view of the trochanter and a 
from the third leg of a worker bee, showing the loca- 
iry pores on the outer surface as indicated by the numbers 6 
frs and the anatomy of the leg are shown. 

^rent opening. Outside the boundary there Is a comparatively 
lark border, and inside the border the chitin is very light in 
color. The aperture, according to its shape, may be likenedgto 
a round, slightly flattened, or considerably flattened funnel. 



Internal structure 

A typical olfactory pore of the honey bee is an inverted flask- 
like structure in which the bottom of the flask forms the exter- 
nal covering or chitinous layer (fig. 16, A, ChL) of the pore. 
This layer contains the pore aperture (PorAp). The neck (NkFl) 
of the flask is wide and the mouth (MF) is flaring. About two- 
thirds of the space at the bottom of the flask is occupied by a 
chitinous cone (Con ) . The cone is* not separated from the wails 
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Fig. 16 Internal anatomy of olfactory pores of a honeybee, X VOO. A, a ty pica, 
pore with its sense cell (SC) as actually seen in a section through the tibia. The 
longitudinal view of the pore aperture (PorAp) is shown. The e<lge of the chitin 
(Ch) and the walls of the flask (Porif ) are drawn in solid black, since this part of 
the chitin stains more dee])ly. In other placets in this and other drawings the 
chitin is represented by broken lines while the cones (rort) are shaded with fine, 
broken lines. The cytoplasm {Cyt) of the sense cells is represented by dots. 
ChLf chitinous layer; MFL, mouth of flask; NkFl, neck of flask; sense liber 
NF, nerve fiber; ^IC^Vwc, sense cell nucleus; SCNucI, sense cell nucleoli; AGCyi. 
deeply staining cytoplasm, 13, two pores and one sense cell from a cross section 
of the femur of*tbe third leg; this section is one of the live included in figure 17 
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(PorW) of the surrounding flask, but it is eviden^H^Kewhat 
different in composition from the surrounding since 
it generally stains less deeply with iron ^ eosin 
or with safranin and gentian violet. The apex;M^Be cone is 
hollow and extends to the neck of the flask. ^Ijpsense cell 
(SC) lies beneath the mouth of the flask. It is b™K. long, and 
slender, and comparatively large. The periphemgpole or sense 
fiber (SF) of this cell runs into the hollow of ,:^P^one, pierces 
the bottom of the cone, and enters the lowest p<ipbn of the trans- 
parent pore aperture. The inner pole or ne^e fiber {NF) of 
the sense cell joins a nerve cord. The nucleus {SCNuc)j with 
its several dark staining bodies or nucleoli (ScNucl), is always 
conspicuous. While the cytoplasm (Cyt) in the poles is almost 
invisible, it is easily seen at either end of the nucleus, for here it 
stains rather deeply (AgCyt), 

The flasks may be short and thick or long and slender, depend- 
ing on the thickness of the chitin. In the legs they are generally 
short and thick (figs. 16, A-C, and 17) and have a short neck. 
Occasionally the basal portion of the flask is short, making a 
long neck whose walls arc slightly evaginated (fig. 16, D). In 
lie wings and sting the basal portion of the flask is short, but the 
neck is usually long and narrow (fig. 16, I-K; figs. 19-21, 23), 
anid its walls rarely have a small evagination. In the femur and 
tibia the pores never pierce the thickest portion of the chitin, 
but in the trochanter, wings, and sting this may or may not be 
true. 

The cone is always present. Its size and shape depend on the 
size and shape of the basal portion of the flask. With safranin 

and passes through group 0; the circles at the top represent the slits cut cross- 
wise. C, two more pores from group 6, but here the slits are shown in longitudi- 
nal section. D, three pores from trochanter of 'third leg. E, F, two sense cells 
from two different sections of group 2 on the front wing; the chitin is cut obliquely. 
G, a sense cell from group o on the hind wing. H, two sense fibers entering pore 
apertures belonging to group 2 from front wing; the chitin is cut obliquely. T, 
three pores from group 3 from front wing entering pore apertures. J, five pores 
from group 4 on the hing wing, showing how sense fibers enter pore apertures. 
K, a typical pore and a sense cell from group 5 on hind wing. L, three pores and 
their sense fibers from a cross section of the tegula. Drawn with the aid of a 
camera lucida. 
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^steins less deeply than the surrounding chitin, 
latoxylin there is scarcely any difference in 

_ apertures are so small only occasionally does 
s^fe pass through the lowest part of the aperture, 
^is It is quite difficult to find a sense fiber that 
irture. Nevertheless, when many sections arc 
it is possible to see several such connections 


(fig. 16, A, I-Bj. Sometimes the slit is shallow (fig. 16, A) 
and at other tim^ it is deep (fig. 16, C). 

As a rule the sense cells are conspicuous. In most cases their 
sense fibers are broken so that it is generally difficult to trace a 
sense fiber from the sense cell into the pore, although in these 
sections almost every pore contains at least a smalf portion of 
the sense fiber {SF, fig. 16, C, D, H-J). As compared with 
the hypodermal cells (figs. 17 and 19) the sense cells are large 
and in most cases lie parallel or oblique to the inner side of the 
hypodermis. Since most of them lie rather distant from the 
pores, their sense fibers (fig. 19, SF) are long. Their nerve 
fibers (fig. 19, NI<) also are long. The size of these cells is not 
necessarily determined by the size of the pores, because in ttf 
legs the pores (fig. 16, A and D) are larger than those (fig. 16, 
I and J) in the wings where the largest sense cells (fig. 16,E-G> 
are found. 


Many sections, each 6 microns thick, are required to contain 
all the pores found in group 1 on the front wing. These sections 
(fig. 19) show that groups 1 and 2 do not lie in the same plane 
as they appear to lie when observed externally. On the con- 
traiy, they lie in two different planes that are almost perpendicu- 
lar to each other. In other words, the subcosta (fig. 3, SC) near 
its distal end bends at righ angles and the radius (fig. 19, R) 
is connected with the subcosta only on the dorsal side. The 
great size of group 1 is also shown by the fact that most of its 
sense cells (fig. 19, SC) are cut transversely wffiile only a few are 
seen in a longitudinal view. Five sections, each 10 microns 
thick, include all the sense cells belonging to group 6 on the femur 
of the third leg. Thus this group is about 50 microns wide. 
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In these five sections of a 19'day-old pupa 22 
sense cells (fig. 17, SC), besides several smallej 
were counted. 

In the leg of a 19-day-old pupa the hypodei 
is never any thicker beneath the pores than 
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Fig. 17 Combination drawing reconstructed from five consecutive cross sec- 
tions through femur of third leg of a worker pupa 19 days old. The pores and 
chitin are drawn diagrammatically and the hair (Hr) with its mother cell (HypNud) 
were taken from a similar section of a 17-day-old pupa. The other parts were 
drawn with the aid of a camera lucida. This shows the internal anatomy of group 
6. Hy-p, hypodermis; HypNuc, hypodermtl nucleus; HypW, inner hypodermal 
wall or remains of basal membrane; NB, nerve branch; Neu, neurilemma; Tn, 
tanidia of trachea; Tra, trachea. X 465. 

leg, and even at this age it is thin and sometimes»nearly wanting. 
Its small nuclei (fig. 17, HypNuc) are widely separated and 
the hypodermal cell w'alls (fig. 19, HypCW) are never distinct, 
but appear as an indefinite mass of minute lines, which are rep- 
resented in most of the drawings by dots. In the legs of more 
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advan*^^^^^ the hypodermis is still thinner and seems to be 
eutirelji^^^Hmt places. In the legs of younger pupae it is 
much tK^^^HKneath the pores in the wings the hypodermis 
is much tl^^^Rhan elsewhere (fig. 19, Hyp). In none of these 
sections ofl^Bfolder than the lb-day-old pupae was it possible 
to distingui^^^^e basal membrane of the hypodermis, although 
it is very pr<||^Bfe|hat the inner hypodermal wall (fig. 17, HypW) 
is the remains^^fcs membrane. In younger stages of the pupae 
this membrane wfesent . 

In the Ib-day^^P worker pupae neither pores nor sense cells 
ar^ found. At thi^ige many large and deeply staining nuclei 
occur in the hypodei§^ where the sense cells later appear. All 
stages in the formatiSh of hairs may be found. The muscles 
are not yet completely differentiated and appear as more or 
less indefinite masses. 

In all the sections of legs from the 17-day-old worker pupae, 
pores are always found, and sense cells are usually present. The 
chitin and most of the hairs are now fully developed. The hypo- 
dermis is much thinner than in the Ifi-day-old pupae, and in 
fact most of the various structures are fully differentiated. Thus 
it is evident that between the sixteenth and seventeenth da^ 
there is a rapid change in the various structures and lhat M 
this time these sense organs make their appearance. Very 
in this and later stages the inner hypodermal wall (fig. 19 , 
HypCW) is absent beneath the pores. In such cases it is some- 
times impossible to , distinguish hypodermal nuclei from sense cell 
nuclei. The sense cells, therefore, are derived from the hypoder- 
mis and are nothing less than modified hypodermal cells that 
have assumed a different function. In regard to the formation 
of the pores and cones nothing can be stated because this phase 
of the subject was not studied. 

In sections trom the more advanced pupae and in those from 
the adult bees, pores and sense cells are always present. Very 
often in sections of legs from pupae 17 days old a large, dark 
nucleus (fig. 19 , HypNud) is present beneath a hair. At first 
it is easily mistaken for a sense cell belonging to the hair, but a 
careful investigation always shows that it is the hair mother cell 
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that has formed the hair. No hairs with sense ceanK found 
in any of these sections. ^ 

In the front wing of a 19-day-old pupa (fig. 

19, SC) belonging to groups 1 and 2 occupy < ^Bp bout one- 
half of the internal space. This leaves a large the blood 

sinus (BlSin) for the blood, blood corpuscles {]^^), and small 
tracheal branch (Tra), Here as elsewhere the ag^p^cells are sur- 
rounded by a membrane, the neurilemma (Nettj^v'hkh appears 
as a single line. Often its nuclei (NeuNuc) at« discernible. In 
the front wing of the adult bee the sense cells (fig. 20) belonging 
to groups 1 and 2 occupy nearly all of the internal space and 
leave only a small cavity for the tracheal branch and blood. 
In the hind wing of both the pupa and adult the space is rela- 
tively larger. This indicates not that the sense cells of the adult 
have increased ii#number, but in size. Since all the chitinous 
structures are completely formed by the time the bee emerges 
from its cell, the same number of pores would be expected in bees 
just einergcd as are found in adult ones. This was ascertained 
to be the case, as was stated in discussing the disposition of the 
pores in the worker. 

The nerve fibers of the sense cells run immediately into a 
.Uerve branch (figs. 15 and 18, NB) where as individual fibers 
l^ey can not be traced farther. However, a longitudinal view 
of a nerve shows that it is composed of many parallel fibers. In 
the leg a branch of the nerve proceeds to each group of sense cells, 
but single fibers (fig. 18, NF) run to the isolated sense cells. No 
two of these branches are given off at the same time. A double- 
walled membrane, the neurilemma (fig. 18, Neu) surrounds the 
nerve (N) and its branches. The walls of the neurilemma con- 
tain many small deeply-staining nuclei (NeuNuc). Inside these 
walls among the nerve fibers there are many larger but less 
deeply-staining nuclei (figs. 18, 20, and 21). A ^ross section of 
the nerve shows a network of minute fibers, among which several 
small dark nuclei (fig. 18, NeurNuc) stand out conspicuously. 
These nuclei in both the nerve and its branches are probably 
neuroglia nuclei. 
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Fig, 18 SemidiagratniiiaLic drawing recoiii^tructed from fourteen consecutive 
sections through the third leg of a 19-day-old worker pupa. The trochanter and 
femur were bent at their articulation (Tr/,¥) so that tliey formed an angle of 
70 degrees; the sections pass obliquely through this articulation. The smaller 
portion at the top is the trochanter, only the inner side of which is represented. 
On this surface are shown groups 12, 13 and 15. The lower portion shows both 
the inner and outer sides of the femur, group 6 being located on the outer side. 
The internal parts show the innervation of the olfactory pores and the anatomy 
of the leg at this place. Cross sections of muscle bundles arc shown with 
lines radiating from the muscle bundle nuclei {MBNuc), while longitudinal sec- 
tions are represented by transverse lines. On account of the bend in the log the 
nerve (N) is cut transversely in two places. 

In the wings of adult bees the nerve is easily traced from the 
sense cells to the thorax. In one of the sections the innervation 
is very pkin. Here the sense fibers run from the pores to the 
Sense cells from which a nerve (fig. 22^ N) proceeds all the way 
to the thorax. 

The wing (fig. 22) arises at the bottom of a comparatively 
large niche in the side of the thorax, then for a short distance it 



Fig. 19 Cross section (6 microns thick) through the base of a front wing of a 
19-day-oId worker pupa, showing the olfactory pores and sense cells belonging to 
groups 1 and 2. The longer row of pores belongs to group L All parte were drawn 
with aid of a camera lucida, except the pores (For), hairs {Hr) and hypodermal 
cell walls {HypCW). The correct number of pores is represented; the hairs are 
drawn as they appear in another similar section, and the hypodermal cell walls 
arc represented only by fine lines. X 465. 

Fig. 20 Scmidiagrammatic drawing from two sections showing the innerva- 
tion of the three groups of pores on the front wing of an adult worker bee. The 
longest row of pores is from group 1 and the shortest row is from group 2. The 
portion showing groups 1 and 2 is from Jhe left front wing and the portion showing 
group 3 is from the right front wing of the same imago worker, X 185. 
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Eig. 2i Semidiagrainmaticj drawing from two consecutive sections of the hind 
wing of an adult worker bee,, showing the innervation of groups 4 
longer row of pores is from group 5. The two groups of sense cells 
only approximately in their proper places, for they actually lie slightly < 
the other; the trachea (Tra) is also shown slightly out of its normal positxj 
X18S. 



runs parallel with the side of the thorax to the top of the niche, 
where it turns at tight angles away from the body. Since the 
muscles that move the wing are attached only to the sides of the 
thorax at the lowest part of the wing, muscular tissue is never 
seen in sections of the wings. The large tracheal branch ’(fig. 
22, Tra) in the wing is also easily traced from the thorax to the 
sense cells, Although a short distance from the thorax it is cut 
obliquely into small pieces. Its small branches near the sense 
cell groups are usually cut transversely but sometimes obliquely. 
These branches do not follow a straight path and do not extend 
fartfier into the wing than the s^se cells. Tracheal branches 
do not persist in any of the veins or even between the articular 
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Fig. 22 Seroidiagrammatic drawing from a single section of the same imago 
worker as in figures 20 and 21. This represents the complete innervation of the 
base of the front wing. The hard chitin {Ch) of the wing is shaded with small 
broken lines, the articular chitin {AriCh) with dots^ and the hard chitin of the 
thorax (ChTh) with heavy broken lines. X 78. 

Fig. 23 Olfactory [)ores and sense cells (SC) seen in cross sections of the sting 
of a 19-day -old worker pupa. .\, pore and its sense fiber (SF) from shaft at 
e, X 700. B, pore and sense cell from shaft midway between c and e (fig. 14 
A), X 700. C, cross section through the shaft {Sk) and lancets {Let) of a sting, 
showing the olfactory poro.s and their sense cells, X 350. In C, the pores, sense 
cells, and hypoderrais are drawn diagrammatically. The remaining parts of C 
and all of A ami B were drawn with aid of a camera lucida. 

chitinous layers, whether nearly or completely developed, except 
where they are associated with the sense cells. 

The large nerve of the leg is also easily traced to the thorax. 
By using several of the sections from the thorax of an adult worker 
these nerves were followed ta large ganglia in the thorax. * Ac- 
cording to Snodgrass (’10) the prothoracic ganglion innervates 
the prothorax and the first pair of legs. The second thoracic 
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combination of the mesotlioracie, metatho- 
wo abdominal ganglia, innervates the second 
;s, the bases of both pairs of wings, the meso- 
the propodeuni, and the first abdominal 

€ cells are so located that they are constantly 
; The large trachea (figs, lo and 18, Tro) 
branches profusely, and one of its branches is always near a 
group of sense cells^ There seems to be little connective tissue 
(fig. 18, ConnT) in the leg of a bee. It appears as fine lines and 
is found between the ipcheal branches and nerves. The large 
muscles (figs. 15 andpS, M) are so located that they do not 
interfere with the sense cells while contracting and relaxing. 
Hence the sense cells are so located that they are constantly 
nourished by the blood that surrounds them and they receive 
their supply of air from the neighboring tracheal l)ranches. Also, 
the muscles are distant enough not to affect them mechanic^y. 

At various times while examining the superficial structuiffof 
the pores in group 3 on the front wing, peculiar structures which 
were first thought to be hair sockets were noticed irregularly 
scattered on the tegulae (figs. 2 and 6, Tg). Cross sections 
through these apparent hair sockets (fig. 16, L) show that they 
have the same structure as the olfactory pores. They were ob- 
served in only a few sections and their sense (‘ells were never 
seen. On account of the small size of these structures and since 
their apertures are never distinct, they were at first not consid- 
ered as olfactory pores, but since they are dentical in structure 
with the olfactory pores, even if their sense cells w(’n^ not seen, 
it is evident that these structures are the external ends of olfac- 
tory pores. 

Cross sections of stings were made in the same manner as 
those of the legs and wings, although the slides fail to reveal any 
sections passing through the extreme end of the lancets. 

Since the superficial appearance of the pores in groups 20 and 
21 on the lancet (fig. 14, A, F, and G) is idcfitical with that of the 
pores on the shaft, it may be assumed that the internal anatomy 
of the pores on the lancet is identical with that of the pore.s on the 
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shaft. From the drawings (figs, 16 and 23) 
structure of the pores on the sting is identical 
pores on the legs and wings, and that the poi 
internally into the body cavity (BC) and 
canal of the sting {PsnCl ) . 

In regard to the pores of the sting Snodj 


The reader .... will sec often rci 
the poison leaves the sting both by a ventral 
cets near their tips and by several lateral 
lancets opening from the poison canal upon th 
writer, however, has never been able to obsi 
from any such lateral pores, while, on the ol 
watch it exude from between the lancets 
sting near the tip : 

An examination of the end of each lan^t does reveal a number of 
oblique pores which have been figured by other writers, and they cer- 
tainly open on the bases of the barbs a£i described, but their inner ends 
apparently communicate with the body cavity (be) of the lancet instead 
of passing clear through the lancet and opening into the poison canal. 



rt the 
-t of the 
iting open 
poison 


statement that 
letween the lan- 
the ends of the 
the barbs. The 
e exit of the poison 
it is very easy to 
e ventral side of the 


Fi^yiermore, a paired series of exactly similar pores extends the entire 
leH&i of the shaft of the sheath, opening on its dorsal surface fran\the 
body cavity. No one could possibly claim that the poison emerges 
a)so throuA' these pores, which, very curiously, do not appear, to have 

R des#iued: before, although they %re even more conspicuous as 
as numerous than those of the lancets. The writer has not 
f successful in preparing histological sections of the sting which 
these pores, but they probably constitute the ducts of some kind 
ol subcuticular glands. 


From the foregoing quotation it is clear that Snodgrass con- 
siders these pores as communicating with the body cavity, of the 
shaft and lancet and not of the poison canal. But instead of 
being some kind of a subcuticular gland, they are connected 
wdth sense cells and are thus sense organs. 


Suminary 

To sum up, then, the olfactory pores consist of inverted flasks 
in the chitin and spindlelike sense cells lying beneath the mouths 
of the flasks. The bottom of the flask forms an external cov- 
ering and about two4hirds of the space at the bottom of the 
flask is occupied by a hollow chitinous cone which is not separ 
rated from the surrounding chitin, but only stains less deeply. . 
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The the sense cell pierces the bottom of this cone 

and ente^^^^Kind, oblong, or slitlike external chitinous pore 
aperture. ^^^Rioi^hology of the pores and the sense cells 
in the win|^H||, and stings is identical, with the exception 
of variatio^^^fee and shape. The complete innervation for 
those in thel^^fcand legs is also identical. The interior of 
the base of is literally a solid mass of sense cells while 

in the legs these cells occupy comparatively little 

space. In the the pores and sense cells are lirst noticed 

in the IT-day-old and the sense cells do not reach their 

full size until the b^^feives at the adult stage, although all the 
pores seem to be pre^p in the 19-day-old pupa. 

Judging from the structure of these organs it is observed that 
the cytoplasm in the end of the sense fiber just beneath the pore 
aperture is constantly in contact with the external air. In spec- 
ulating as to the function of such an apparatus, all mechanical 
senses, such as sight, touch, and hearing, must be excluded, and 
thQSQ organs may be presumed to react to some kind of a cheflfcal 
stimulus, as humidity, temperature, taste, or smell. Without 
hesitation taste may be excluded, for the food of a be^nevej 
comes in contact with the parts containing these pores. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF OLFACTORY PORES 

To ascertain whether the pores which have been studied are 
actually the organs in the bee that receive-odor stimuli, the wings, 
legs, and stings of many workers were operated upon. The 
behavior of these individuals was carefully studied and they 
were tested with various odors as described on page 280. 

Wings cut off 

All four wings of 50 middle-aged workers were cut off close 
to the thorax with small-dissecting scissors. An examination of 
these wii^s showed that only occasionally did the scussors pass 
through a group of these pores. These bees were entirel)' nor- 
mal, judging by their behavior and longevity. They lived from 
18 hours to 16 days, with 9 days and 23 hours as an average. 
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When tested with odors they responded norm$3^^P^t slightly 
more slowly. The average reaction time to oS^^peppermint 
was 2.4 seconds, to oil of thyme 3.3 seconds; to d^Twintergreen 
3.5 seconds, and the average 3 seconds. This is (^MCond slower 
than the general average of unmutilated bee^^®th the same 
odors. The workers tested were 17. 

Wingis pulled off 

All four wings of 150 middle-aged workers were pulled off. 
This is accomplished by holding the bee firmly on a table and 
by giving each wing a quick jerk, severi^ it at its articulation. 
A microscopical examination of the detached wings showed that 
they possessed all the groups of pores. Judging by their behavior 
and longevity these wingless workers wore otherwise normal in 
every way. When first introduced into observation cases, they 
immediately busied themselves in cleaning each other, during 
wlfth operation they often licked up the drop of yellowish blood 
that exuded where the wing was detached. They also ate freely, 
fed each other, never fought, and, in fact, behaved as normally 
as unmutilated bees in such surroundings. They lived from 3 
hours to 17 days, with 9 days and 20 hours as an average. 

Strange bees which were put among them were at once recog- 
nized as strangers. The wingless ones ran after the strangers, 
bit their legs and pulled their wings, but only occasionally did 
a wingless bee seize a stranger, and not once did one attempt 
to sting a strange worker. This treatment lasted only a few 
minutes, for in a short time the wingless bees fed, cleaned, and 
even stroked the strangers with their antennae. The behavior 
toward strange bees was entirely different than that shown by 
y;iose with their wings cut off just beyond these pores. Pulling 
off the wings later proved to be a good precaution before mixing 
strange bees. It is slow but alw^ays. effective, because they 
never kill one another even though they may be slightly hostile 
at first. 

These wingless bees were tested with odors in the usual man- 
ner. Their responses, when they reacted, were similar to those 
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of but always much slower. They often failed 

to respon< ^^^ , although they were otherwise as active as 
unmutilato^^^^. A. failure to respond within 60 seconds after 
an crdor was^d under them was regarded as entirely negative 
for that odo^The most general responses were to inove away 
slowly and tt^rate and stroke the antennae. The average 
reaction time #;;|)il of peppermint was 18.8 seconds, to oil of 
thyme 20.6 secoi^, to oil of wintergreen 27.3 seconds, to 
honey and comb 28.8 seconds, to pollen 38.5 seconds, and to 
leaves and stems of pennyroyal 28.8 seconds. The average was 
27.1 seconds. Twenty-eight workers were tested. For unmiiti- 
lated bees with the same odors the general average reaction time 
was 3.4 seconds; therefore by removing the pores on all four 
wings the average reaction time is increased eight times. 


Bases of wings glued 

For fear that the bees with their wings pulled off were abnormal 
in -some unknown way, the bases of all four ^vings of many work- 
ers were glued by applying a small amount of liquid glue to each 
side of the wing near the articulation. When the glue was thor- 
oughly dry these workers were put into observation cases. The 
glue caused the wings to be stiff so that they could not be vibrated, 
but judging froni their behavior and longevity the bees were 
normal in all other respects. They lived as long as unmutilated 
bees, and when strange workers were put among them they were 
always accepted without much hostility. The responses were 
the same as for the wingless bees. The average reaction time 
to oil of peppermint was 12.5 seconds, to oil of thyme 15.6 sec- 
onds, to oil of wintergreen 27.5 seconds, to honey and comb 38.8 
seconds, to pollen 36.8 seconds, and to leaves and stems of penny- 
royal 38.8 seconds. The average was 28.2 seconds. Twenty 
workers were tested. Thus by covering all the [){)res on the 
wings with glue the reaction is increased eight times. That the 
odor of this glue does not affect the results is shown on page 206. 
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Pores on legs covered 

The entire trochanter, the proximal end of and the 

tibia of all six legs of 36 workers were coverei^^^B thin ]^er 
of vaseline and beeswax applied with a small The 

proper stiffness of the mixture was obtained h^^^KThree parts 
of melted yellow commercial vaseline with^|H|^ of melted 
beeswax. Great precaution was taken not too much of 

this mixture, because when a bee so treate^Bjperated it invari-^ 
ably begins at once to clean itself and <3^^Pnibs the mixture 
on the spiracles and dies quickly. After ^Birt time these work- 
ers ceased to clean themselves, began yffl^at, and were quite 
normal in their behavior. On an averi^^they lived as long as 
untreated bees and succeeded in cleaning off all the mixture by 
the fourth day. They were tested two or three hours after being 
treated and responded normally but slightly more slowly. The 
average reaction time to oil of peppermint was 4.2 seconds, to 
oil||^ thyme 6.2 seconds, to oil of wintergreeh 5.1 seconds, to 
honey and comb 18,8 seconds, to pollefi 9.7 seconds, to leaves 
and stems of pennyroyal 11 seconds. The average wa.s 8 seconds, 

M o airfv;pne-half times the average for untreated bees with 
odors. Twenty workers were tested, 
cc this mixture of vaseline and beeswax gives off a slight 
oaor, there was a possibility that the odor itself caused the fore- 
going differences in reaction time. To ascertain this, a still 
larger amount of this mixture was placed on the antero-dorsal 
side of the abdomen, and the bees were tested with various odors. 
In such a position the bee can not reach it and therefore can not 
escape the odor of the mixture. The average reaction time to 
oil of peppermint was 2.5 seconds, to oil of thyme 2.6 seconds, to 
oil of wintergreen 3.1 seconds, and average 2.73 seconds. Eight- 
een workers were tested. The same odors with ’normal bees 
.gave an average reaction time of 2.64 seconds. The odor of 
the mixture, therefore, did not affect the reactions to other odors. 
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mlled off and pores on legs covered 

For this 33 of the 150 wingless bees mentioned on 

page ,333: The pores on the legs were covered with 

the mixture ll^peline and beeswax four days after the wings 
had been When put into observation cases, these 

workers weti&'^»fcho8tile to each other, they bit and pulled 
one another's leJj^M wings for at least three hours, after which 
^ey cleaned andnBfeach other as usual. They were otherwise 
normal in all resj^fc^and lived on an average 9 days and 5 
hours. When strai^feees were put among them, they were 
quickly attacked anefcrere soon killed.* In reacting to odors 
their behavior was simife to that of uninutilated bees, but much 
slower. The reaction was at times entirely negative to all the 
six odors. The average reaction time to oil of peppermint was 

27.3 seconds, to oil* of thyme 44.1 seconds, to oil of wintergreen 

39.3 seconds, to honey and comb 41.7 seconds, to pollen 44.5 
seconds, -and to leaves and stems of pennyroyal 42.9 seconds, 
and the average of all Vas 40 seconds. The workers tested 
numbered 20. By removing all the pores on the wings a^d by 
coating' most of them on the legs the time of response to l||e 
odors was increased 12 times. 

The experiment just described may be criticised on the groun® 
that the removal of the wings of bees^auses an abnormal con- 
dition which is brought about by the injury of the operation, 
and that the reaction time is affected on account of the injury. 
When the behavior of bees thus mutilated and their longevity 
are considered it will be clear that the injury itself does not cause 
the slow responses. It may also be urged that any substance 
which is used to cover the pores comes in contact with the pe- 
ripheral ends of the sense fibers and this contact might make the 
insect abnormal, so that even if these organs were not olfactory, 


the bee would not respond to odor stimuli. Such a contact is 
scarcely possible for two reasons: (1) Since the parts of the bee 
where the pores are located are covered with a dense coat of 
hair, the liquid glue or mixture of vaseline and beeswax probably 
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does not come in direct contact with the chitin^ ^g^ the pores; 
(2) as th& sense fibers end in the neck of the aperture 

and do not extend into the mouth of the funn^^ffieir peripheral 
ends do not attain the level of the external of thechitin. 

It thus seems impossible for these thick subalifies to run into 
the mouths of the funnel-like apertures, where they must force 
out the air in order to come in contact with the ends of the sense 
fibers. ; ' 

To anesthetize the ends of the sense with a finely pow^ 
dered anesthetic, either by blowing or by applying the powder 
with a brush on the parts possessing the pores, is impossible for 
two reasons: (1) The* powder does not come in contact with 
the chi tin on account of the dense coat of hair; (2) the diameter 
of the smallest particles of the powder is microscopically two or 
three times that of the largest pore apertures. 

To anesthetize the ends of the sense fibers by using an anesthetic 
dissolved in water, the following procedure was employed : With 
a small pencil brush the pores on the legs and wings were cov- 
ered with a one-fifth saturated solution of alypin, a synthetic 
anesthetic. The bee was immediately put into a small observa- 
tion case and the latter was held in the current of an electric 
fan for five minutes. By this time the bee was again dry and 
appeared normal in most respects, but it was extremely restless 
and did not eat candy until several minutes afterwards. Since 
the bee did not become perfectly quiet until two or three hours 
afterwards, a reaction time in seconds could not be obtained while 
the anesthetization was effective. In view of the fact that the 
rate of walking of unmutilated bees may be increased by using 
odors, this anesthetized bee was tested with oil of peppermint 
to determine whether odors cause its rate of movement to be 
increased. The word excited is used to describe the action of 
the bee when it quiekly moved from over dlie odor and vigorously 
vibrated its wings. In all, 10 workers were used, with the fol- 
lowing results; 

Two workers; During the first 10 minutes their slow rate of 
walking was not increased; after 15 minutes one wa^ easily ex*- 
cited; after 30 minutes the other could not be cxcitbd and in- 
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creased its'^K^nly slightly, and after 40 minutes it moved a 
liifcle faster' tested. 

One workei^tj "During the first 3 minutes it did not increase 
its rate, but was easily excited. 

Five worker^ During the hiH 5 minutes they im'reased their 
rate only slightlyy but later were easily excited. 

Two workers: At first, as well as later, they were easily 
excited. 

A control was used by applying water in the saim^ manner as 
the anesthetic, with another pencil brush. In all, 10 workers 
were used, and each one without failure was easily excited at 
first as well as later. It may be suggested that only a relatively 
small amount of any liquid is able to reach the ends of the sense 
fibers, for two reasons: (1) On account of the dense coat of 
hairs, and (2) because the liquid must replace the air in the 
mouths of the funnel-like apertures. 

Stings extracted 

For this experiment 20 of the 100 bees with their stings ex- 
tracted, as mentioned on page 278, were used. In most respects 
these bees appeared normal, but they lived only 30 hours on an. 
average. They responded to odors normally. The a\'erage reac- 
tion time to oil of peppermint was 2.6 seconds, to oil of thyme 
3 seconds, and to oil of wintergreen 3 seconds. The average 
was 2.8 seconds. This is 0.2 second more than the average for 
the same odors when unmutilated bees were used. 

SUMMARY 

Bees with their antennae mutilated in the slightest degree, 
either by amputation or by varnishing them, are never absolutely 
normal. The more joints of the antennae .severed, the more 
abnormal the bees are. There is nothing in the results of these 
experiments to indicate that the antennae play any part in f)Ifac- 
tion. The maxillae, labial palpi, proboscides, mandibles, and 
stings may receive odor stimuli in a limited degree but this is 
not certain. Neither the mouth cavity nor the epipharynx plays 
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any part in receiving odor stimuli. When cut off 

distal to the olfactory pores, the reaction timd|^HR not mal^ 
rially changed. When the wings are pulled bases are 
glued the reaction time is increased eight t^^^^feister bees so 
treated are not hostile to each^Jther and dj^l^Pactively fight 
strange bees. Such facts indicate that th^ organs are 

sufficiently destroyed or prevented fromifflBBoning by these 
manipulations so. that the bees do not reaJ^Rcogni^e enemies. 
With the pores on the legs covered, the r^B^n time is increased 
two and one-half times. When the win^®e pulled off and the 
pores on the legs are covered, the 'reason time is increased 
twelve times. Sister bees so treated are slightly hostile to one 
another and quickty attack strangers. After fighting a short 
time they distinguish friends from enemies, cease attacking their 
friends, but never cease fighting their enemies until the strangers 
are killed. Neither the odor of glue nor of vaseline affected 
these results. 


TABLE 2 

(Summary of experiments with worker bees to determine the location of the olfactory 

organs 


EXPEBIMEIsT 


AVERAGE 
REA.CTIO.V TIME i 

For I For | 
three ' six i 
odora j odors 


NCIM8ER' 

OF 

WOBXERS 

TESTED 


AVERAGE 
LENOTH OF 
IJFE IN THE 
OBSERVATION 
CASE 


seconds ! geconrfa 


Unmutilated 

Glue on thorax as control 

Vaseline on abdomen as control 

Flagella burnt off 

Flagella glued 

Maxillae and labial palpi cut off 

Proboscis cut off 

Mandibles cut off 

Flour paste in mouth 

Wings cut off beyond pores 

Stings extracted 

Wings pulled off 

Bases of wings glued 

Pores on legs covered with vaseline 

Wings pulled off and pores on legs covered 
with vaseline 


2.64| 3.4 

2.76 

2.7a 

4.0 I 
2.9 : 

3:3 4.0 

2.9 : 

3.0 I 4.8 
2 . 68 ' 

3o; 

2 . 86 : 

22.2 j 27.1 
18,0 : 28.2 
.5,2 , 8.0 

36.9 I 40.0 


I 


37 

1 days 
\ ■ 

9 

hours 

3 

19 

9 

^ 3 

18 

9 

: 3 

7 : 

0 

' 17 

21 

1 

0 

19 : 

* 

» 1 

■ 

22 : 

0 

7 

20 j 

7 

0 

20 

: 7 

12 

17 ; 

1 9 

23 

20 1 

: 1 

6 

28 

’ 9 

20 

20 i 

9 

3 

20 1 

: 9 

3 

20 

■ 1 

0 

5 
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the these pores is suitable for receix’ing ojieni- 

i(ml stimuli all the foregoing experiments with these 
organs indicaa^B-O^actory function for them, it may now be 
assumed that WR-pores constitute the olfactory organs in the 
honey bee, and Bjpto ps in inse^l in general. 

Table* 2 gl^es» results of all experiments with worker bees 
in timing their grouses to various odors. The “tlirce odors” 
used are those fr(®oil of peppermint, oil of thyme, and oil of 
wintergreen. The “six odors” used are those from oil of pepper- 
mint, oil of thyme, wintergreen, honey and comb, pollen, 
and leaves and stems pennyroyal. 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND DISCI SSION 

The ‘behavior of bees in observation cases is very similar in 
many respects to that in the hives. Bees have a very acute 
sense of smell. This sense is most highly developed in the drones 
and least developed in the queen while that of the worker is 
scarcely inferior to that of the drone. Olfactory pores are found 
on the bases of all four wings, widely scattered on the trociianter 
and at the proximal ends of the femur and tibia of all legs^ 
on the second and third tarsal joints of most legs and gefieral^j 
distributed on the shaft -and lancets of the sting. Each pore ii 
a chitinous structure connected with a bipolar sense cell, the 
peripheral end of which comes into direct contact with the ex- 
ternal air. Such sense cells are met with in all insects for Kiin- 
chel and Gazagnaire ('81) assert that bipolar sense cells are com- 
mon to all insects. 

Bees ^ith their antennae mutilated in the slightest degree, 
either by amputation or by covering the surface, are never abso- 
lutely normal. The more joints of the antennae severed, the 
more abnormal the bees are. The antennae probably play no 
part in receiving odor stimuli. The maxillae, labial palpi, man- 
dibles, and sting either receive odor stimuli to a limited degree 
or the mutilation in the experiments on these parts caused a slight 
difference in the reaction time. Judging from their behavior and 
longevit)^ bees with the wings either pulled off oi* glued at the 
base and with the pores on the legs covered are uormal, except 
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that iheir ability to smoll is greatly reduced, honey bee 

these pores are olfactory organs, and perhapsi^i 'Same is trae 
for all insects because they are common to ail'i^ers of insects 
and possibly are homologous to the lyriform organs of spiders 
(Meindoo ^11). As yet they ^ve never been looked for in 
crustaceans, but it is very probable that this class ot arthropods 
possesses similar organs. 

The following criticisms concerning the physiological experi- 
ments performed with the antennae of various insects may be 
offered. Most of the previous observers have studied the be- 
havior of the insects investigated in captivity for only a short 
time, while the remainder have paid no attention at all to the 
beha\ ior of their unmutilated insects. They cut off either a 
few joints of both antennae, or these entire appendages, or var- 
nished them with paraffin, rubber, and so forth. When a few 
joints are severed the sense of smell is apparently weakened. 
This is true for bees also. When both antennae are amputated 
or varnished the insects, as a rule, fail to respond to substances 
which normally affect the olfactory sense. They generally fail 
to respond to odors held near them and fail to find food in cap- 
tivity, and do not return to putrid meat and dead bodies when 
removed from such food. Males so mutilated as a rule do not 
seek females and show no responses when females are placed 
near them. Such experiments were seriously criticised until 
Hauser in 1880 presented his apparently conclusive results. 
Many of the insects on which he experimented with the anten- 
nae amputated became sick and soon died. Most of them failed 
to respond when the antennae w^ere mutilated, although Carabus, 
Melolontha, and Silpha responded slightly, while all the Hemip- 
tera that he used responded almost as well with their antennae 
off as they did with them intact. Only 40 per cent of the ants 
from which Miss Fielde (Tl) cut the antennae recovered from 
the effect of the shock. Not one of these observers has studied 
the behavior of the species under observation sufficiently to 
know exactly how long they li\'e in captivity with their antennae 
either intact or mutilated. No one, except Miss Fielde, has 
kept a record of the death of the mutilated and normal ‘insects 
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so^accurate might know what percentage died froi||^the 

operation. off some other appendage or even the lower 

part of the head'^ Forel (74, ’85) did, is not a fair test, because 
such operations seldom expose sense cells and ne\aM- any nerve 
equal in size to that of the antenna^ unless one pulls off the wings. 
When the wings are pulled off the large nerve is se\’ered between 
the masses of sense cells and thorax, and the sense cells are not 
exposed to the air, as they are when antennae are removed. 
Even if the antennae are cut through the scape, the large masses 
of sense cells belonging to Johnston’s organs (dhild '94) are sev- 
ered. When the lower part of the head or the tarsi are cut off, 
as Forel did, no nerves are exposed to the air except ends of 
small nerves. From the foregoing it is only reasonable to assume 
that when the antennae of any insect are injured in the least 
degree, the insect is no longer normal and if it fails to respoinl 
to odors placed near it, this negative response may be due to 
the shock of the injury. 

The following criticisms based on a consideration of the mor- 
phology of the antennae may also be offered. In the honey bee 
the pore plates (Schenk ’03) can scarcely be considered as olfac- 
tory organs, because the {irone has almost eight times as many 
as the queen, and responds to the odors prc'^ented in slightly 
more than one-half the time. It is true that those of the queen 
are considerably larger, but ev-en on this basis the I'caction times 
are not comparable. The pegs may be entirely eliminated as 
olfactory organs, because they are absent in the drone, but are 
abundant in the worker and the queen. Drones, queens, and 
workers have about the same number of Forel’s Hasks and pit 
pegs. Schenk’s view that the pegs receive odor stimuli in the 
queens and workers, while Ford’s flasks and the pit pegs func- 
tion in this way in the drones is inconsistent, because if the latter 
two structures function for such a purpose in the drones why 
should they not also in the females’.^ Since these two structure's 
are few in number and many times smaller than the pegs, we 
can not compare them physiologically. Thus it is seen that 
not one of these antennal organs of the honey bee offers a solu- 
tion for the ratios obtained with the use of tne various odors. 
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Fig. 24 Antennal organs of the honey bee copied from Schenk. A, an anten- 
nal joint of a drone, showing a few of the many pore plates (PorPl) and a group 
of Forohs flasks (FFl), X 100; B, pore plates and Forel’s flasks from a drone's 
antenna, X 400; C, pore plates (PorPl), pegs (Pg), and tactile hairs (THr) from 
a worker’s antenna, X 400; D, internal anatomy of a pore plate and of a tactile 
hair; E, the same of a peg, F, the same of a tactile hair; G, the same of a Forel's 
flask; H, the internal anatomy of a pit peg. D — H, X500. 


If the reaction time of each caste is compared with the total 
number of olfactory pores a consistent inverse ratio is obtained. 
A drone has 2600 pores and responds in 2.9 seconds; a worker 
possesses 2200 pores and responds in 3.4 seconds and a queen 
has 1800 pores and responds in 4.9 seconds. 

Pore plates are not the olfactory apparatus in all insects, be- 
cause they are entirely absent in the Lepidoptera. The pegs 
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can not be the cSf^tory organs in all insects, for they are absent 
in many male b^%nd almost \|fcting in Lepidoptera, although 
possibly the end rods in butterflies and moths are homologous. 
According to Vom Rath (^95) pegs are found not only on the 
antennae and mouth plrts but also all over the body, and Nagel 
('94) found them elsewhere than on the antennae. If the pegs 
are the olfactory organs and if insects with amputated antennae 
are normal, then why do not such insects respond positively at 
least slightly to odors instead of negatively, as most observers 
claim? 

It is certain that spiders can smell, yet they have no antennae 
nor any organs that may be compared to the antennal organs of 
insects. Hence, this is another argument against the antennae 
being organs of smell. All insects either have antennal organs 
like those described for the bee, or modifications of them, yet 
no two authors who have studied them have agreed concerning 
their function. Such chaos can be replaced by facts, only when 
the behavior of the insects investigated is thoroughly studied 
and when experiments are performed in ways other than on the 
antennae alone. Then it will be realized that the antennae can 
no longer be regarded as the seat of the sense oi smell in insects. 
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TRANSMISSICpteROUGH THE RESTING EGG OF 
EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CHARACTERS 
IN ASPLANCHNA AMI’HORA* 

CLAUDE W. MITCHELL AND J. 11. POWICKS 

The chief purpose of undertaking the experiments which form 
the basis of this article was to ascertain whether or not the marked 
modifications which may be experimentally induced in the above 
rotifer are in any sense hereditary beyond the parthenogenetic 
stages. As to what the modifications are in this remarkably 
variable and tri-morphic species and as to the means by which they 
are produced in nature as well as under experiment, we refer the 
reader to the previous articles in the present scries, as well as 
to- the publications of Lange, Powers, and Daday (see biblL 
ography). We may state, briefly that variation in this species is 
shown to be, in last resort, entirely under the control of nutri- 
tion; that in character it is deep-seatedi pervasive, erratic, and 
sudden — bearing all the ear-marks of mutation; and that it is 
hereditary in a strong though variable degree throughout the 
parthenogenetic series. 

In several respects variation in this rotifer appears like a 
species-making process: The different types produced occur 
erratically though sometimes abundantly in nature; their differ- 
ences would be quite sufficient for specific distinction, and several 
of the forms produced closely parallel types of the genus which 
have been assumed to be definite species. NinTTtheless it is 
plain that we can not regard the,variation of this Asplanchna as a 
true species'forming process until it is proven that the variation 
in question effects, in at least some degree, the sexual gametes. 
However varied the parthenogenetic forms and however thorr 
oughly it may'be proven that this variation is a result of a modifi- 
cation of the parthenogenetic ova, which transmits itself for 

^ Studies from the Zoological Laboratory, The Lniversity of Nebraska, No. 110 
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generation after generation, it is clear that M^fcg akin to a new 
species is formed if sexual re^pduction aj(|^rings the species 
back to its original form. -7' 

This seems at first sight to be the casa All the fertilized or 
resting eggs hatch as individuals of the small saccate type, which 
represents in general the primitive phylogenetic form of the 
entire genus. The astonishing variations of the parthenogenetic 
series, germinal though they are, thus seem to be wiped out by 
sexual reproduction much as the somatic variations of the com- 
plex metazoan are wiped out by the same process. The question 
which we wish to answer is thus, whether this wiping out process 
is complete; whether the fertilized egg is so different a thing 
from the parthenogenetic egg; whether the entire variation of the 
species, and doubtless of the genus as a whole, is but a play of the 
environment upon parthenogenesis as such, or whether it is the 
result of the forces fundamentally modifying the gametic consti- 
tution of the species. 

It should be pointed out that the degree of inheritance through 
the resting or fertilized egg must obviously be less than the usual 
degree of inheritance through the parthenogenetic egg, since the 
latter shows at least a ^Irong tendency to maintain the species or 
at least the race in question in a constant physiological and mor- 
phological state. This the resting egg does not do; the first 
generation of young hatching from it, is always morphologically 
the same, from whatever type of the species the egg is derived. 
There is still, however, the possibility that the young saccate 
individuals derived from different eggs differ physiologically and 
in their reproductive tendencies. 

Evidence has accumulated during our work on this rotifer 
which tends to show that a parthenogenetic series of these small 
animals, metazoa though they are, conducts itself very much as 
does a scries of protozoa derived from a single conjugant. Such a 
series may thus be compared, with not a little truth, to the somatic 
•development of a larger metazoan resulting from the fertilized 
egg. Now, just as in the metazoan, characters may crop out at 
late stages and , after a multitude of cell generations, which are 
none the less determined by the inherent * qualities of the ferti- 
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lized egg, so it is j|i|dily conceHjble that in the partheuogenetic 
series of rotifers iMPiendency f®certain form-changes to occur 
in generations more or less removed from the resting egg may none 
the less have hem determined by the nature of that egg as such. 
In short, there may be hereditary. Or, to put the same thing in a 
different way for clearness, it is conceivable that inheritance 
through the resting or fertilized egg of this rotifer need not mani- 
fest itself in the visible characters of the individual which emerges 
from this egg; it may be hidden as tendencies only to manifest 
itself in later generations. 

A few tterms may be briefly defined as an aid to readers not 
familiar with our preceding studies ilpon Asplanchna. A pedi- 
gree-series is a succession of individuals derived, by partheno- 
genetic reproduction, from a single resting or fertilized egg. One 
of the early members of each generation is usually isolated to 
become the parent of the succeeding generation. The term meta- 
bolic rhythm has been used to indicate an internal rhythm which 
can be measured by the rise and fall in the number of young born, 
under normal conditions, to the individuals constituting the 
generations in the pedigree series. The words, type, form, and 
stage, refer to the tri-morphic conditionf in which this rotifer is 
found. The word potential is used to indicate the different phys- 
iological levels as represented by these three different stages. 

EXPERIMENTS 

All the Asplanchna employed in the following experiments were 
derived from stock used in the previous year in the studies upon 
sex-determination. A single mass culture had been carried 
through the summer. Four healthy individuals were chosen 
from this in the fall and were tested by allowing them to multiply 
rapidly in a single mass culture. The stock seemed good: In 
a few days many had been born and even males had been pro- 
duced. On October 7 a single individual was chosen to become 
the parent of the mass cultures from w'hich all series and cultures 
used through the experiments were derived, all other material 
being entirely discarded. 
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The intitial mass culture thus derive^^HP^ci remarkably 
strong. By October 10, but t^||e days afflw isolation of the 
single progenitor, hundreds rotifers present. Males 
were also first seen on October 10, and the day individ- 

uals containing resting eggs were present, v 

From this mass culture derived, as we have seen, from a single 
individual, four series, in two contrasting groups, were started as 
follows : First, one of the above-mentioned individuals containing 
resting eggs was isolated on October 11. Its eggs, dropped two 
or three days later, were placed in watch glasses containing fresh 
tap water, where they began to hatch by October 24., Two of 
these young were chosen to^become the parents of series H and I, 
which, being shnilarly derived, constitute one group. Other 
sister eggs hatched and were used to found general mass cultures 
serving no other purpose than as subsidiary controls. 

Second, another group of two series was started in a different 
way. The general mass culture from which the original pro- 
genitor pf H and I had been chosen was fed in a special manner 
so as greatly to increase its numbers, to induce cannibalism, and 
thereby produce a number of the third or campanulate type of the 
species. These campantlates were active cannibals in their own 
culture before their isolation. After isolation they were fed 
upon numbers of the sac cat? form of their own species. Male 
production soon followed. As soon as this was noted a* single 
young campanulate was isolated and fertilized by a large male 
produced by another campanulate mother; resting eggs were pro- 
duced, and after suitable treatment began to hatch on December 
2. Two of these young were used to become the direct progeni- 
tors of the two series J and K. 

The relation of the above-mentioned four series should thus be 
clear: All are the descendents of one parthenogenetic female 
although many generations removed. H and I are derived from 
individuals which are full sisters hatched from resting eggs pro- 
duced by the humped type. J and K are likewise full sisters but 
hatched from fertilized eggs derived from the still higher or 
campanulate stock. Thus the immediate progenitors of these 
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senes, although *|mnoii descent, were of different morpho- 
logical types and^of what M^ave called two different poten- 
tials or different |$ysiological s&tes artificially produced from 
what was at the st^t an apparently homogeneous parthenoge- 
netic stock. The purpose of the experiment is to see whether tlie 
advent of sexual reproduction at the beginning of each of these 
series will have obliterated these different potentials, or in other 
words, whether the 'four series derived in these two different 
manners will be different or identical when maintained and bred 
under identical conditions. These four contrasting series were 
reared as follows : From H one hundred and forty-five generations ; 
from /, eighty, from »/, fifty-five j and from iC, eighty-seven. 
Table 1 gives the histories of these four scries. 

Examination of table 1 shows the astonishing difference between 
the two groups series H and 1 on the one hand, and series J and 
K on the other. Equally striking is the parallelism between the 
two series in each group. H and I remain alike practically 
throughout the entire experiment; J and K equally so. It will 
be seen that H and I are all but homogeneous saccate series. They 
are as constant as were series D and D 2 recorded in the first paper 
of these studies. Temporary transition#to the humped type do 
occur, but they are rare and only at times when the metabolic 
rhythm was at its height. It shouM be distinctly stated that H 
and I were not weak races. 

There were no signs of decadence in either series, even though 
H was- carried to the one hundred and forty-fifth generation. 
Both series might have been prolonged had time permitted. The 
average number of young produced per individual approximated 
closely to sixteen in H and to fifteen in 7. 
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The histories of J and K, on the other hand; are very different 
and were a great surprise to us at the time the experiment was 
conducted. The transition from the saccate to the humped type 
which was so tardy and transient in H and appeared in K 
promptly in the second generation and in J in the third. More- 
over, when once produced the huniped type became singularly 
constant throughout almost the entire series. But once in J 
and three times in K did single generations occur in which a part 
of the individuals only reverted to the saccate type; yet, though 
no preference was shown in the selection of humped individuals to 
continue the series at these times of reversion and although no 
change of food was made, the humped type was immediately 
resumed in the next generation. - 

This constancy of the higher type was in striking contrast to our 
entire previous experience in the rearing of pedigree series of this 
rotifer. While in mass culture the humped type is readily main- 
tained yet in no other instance of a long continued series of iso- 
lation cultures had it been possible to avoid frequent reversions to 
the smaller saccate type. The only instance where this was done 
for a score or more generations^ was wheraa special food stimulus^ 
was applied. That our success with J and K was not due to food 
supply employed is proven by the fact, which we have already 
suggested, that the copious food supply was taken from the same 
source as was that fed to H and I and was given to all in excess of 
consumption. In size J and K were of course larger than H and 
I, being of the humped type; the average number of young pro- 
duced per individual approximated closely to fourteen in J and to 
fifteen in K. 

A study of the metabolic rhythm of the four series, wj^ich may 
be made out by noting the number of young present in successive 
generations, shows the relative independence of the fouf series 
in regard to each other, and also in regard to external conditions. 
Their crescendos and diminuendos are not coincident. Never- 
theless, a closer approach to parallelism obtains between J and K, 
on the one hand, and between H and /, on the other, than obtains 
between any two of the contrasted series. 

* See article I, table 10, history of Series D. 
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In order to test further the nature of H and I in regard to their 
latent potentiality to produce the higher type, derivative mass 
cultures were started from time to time, it having been proven 
by all our previous experience that mass cultures favor the pro- 
gressive mutation to the larger types. Irregular food supplies 
were purposely resorted to in these cultures as favorable to the 
transition. Transitions did indeed occur to the humped type, and 
in a few instances (?hnnibalistic campanulates also made their 
appearance . This latter transitilfci, however , was f ar less frequent 
than in parallel mass cultures derived from J and K. 

The natural conclusion suggested by the conduct of the above 
series is that we do have the transmission of experimentally 
induced factors through the sexual gametes and the resulting 
resting egg. While this result is not shown morphologically in 
the generation immediately derived from the zygote yet it would 
seem to plainly exist as an inherent factor, the factor which we 
have termed the physiological potential. 

In order to accumulate further evidence for the fact of this 
transmission and also to ascertain whether such transmission is, 
as it were, a uniform process or whether it may perhaps he, variable 
or cumulative, or regressive, wc continued the roaring of further 
series derived from resting eggs produced by the same stocks. 

As the labor of rearing these stocks is very considerable and wc 
wished to mass abundant proof upon the points tested we choose 
to limit the work to inbred series only. 

Series derived by inbreeding individuals of I and J 

It maj be first explained that owing to the diverse inherent 
tendencies of reproduction it was easy to obtain resting eggs 
from humped series like J while it was a matter of much difficulty 
, to obtain them from saccate series like /. It was thus not feasible 
to begin a new parallel series of these two types simultaneously. 
Adequate centrols however were always conducted. To test the 
inheritance of the high potential of J new series were derived as 
follows: On January 15, during the twenty-first generation of J, 
a mass culture was obtained from the fourteenth daughter of the 
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mother in the pedigree line. This culture was treated according 
to our regular method for inducing male production,^ The effect 
was quite successful. Resting eggs followed. On January 20 
sister eggs from one individual were isolated under conditions 
favorable for hatching, which began by February 1. Ten of these 
young were isolated in cultures normal as to food supply and to all 
other known conditions. These ten individuals became the 
parents of ten series which, for brevity, Ve designate collec- 
ti\'ely as J ^ 

The effort was made to parallel J 2 with series derived from the 
series H or I, but as already mentioned, difficulty is always expe- 

^In an article appearing in Science, vol. 38, pp. 786-788, A. Franklin Shull, 
in discussing this method of deteriuining sex or male production, offers certain 
objections based upon his study of Hydatina senta. In regard to the relation 
of physiological rhythm, nutrition and male production, we should state that 
since the last two .may be directly controlled or modified by experimental 
conditions, and since the first may also be modified, though not by direct 
methods, wc have a means whereby we may govern this relation at will. 
That Shull has healthy lines which pass through long periods of partheno genetic 
female production, is not surprising. We have had parallel cases; for instance, 
one of our healthy lines had given rise to a continuous parthenogenetic female 
production for over sixty generations. However, conditions were clearly not 
such that male production was possible, but later when conditions were altered 
to those favorable to male production, this hitherto total female-producing line 
Huddenly threw a large percentage of male producers. That this wag due en- 
tirely to some unknown internal factor would seem all but improbable. But 
even accepting this, would it help in explaining results which have been obtained? 

In our study of sex detennination wc have attempted to emphasize that the 
individual is the “poiiit of action” rather than a number of generations. A 
propos to this wc would call attention to those cytological facts obtained by 
Erlanger and Lauterborn (R. Zool, Anz., Bd. 20), Lensen (Zool. Anz., Bd. 21), 
and Jennings (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Harvard Colt, No. 30), upon Hydatina 
and Asplancha which tend to prove that during the period of maturttion sex is 
determined by the casting off of the polar bodies. The reduction in the num- 
ber of chromosomes occurring when the second polar body is cast off, results 
in male production, while in ova which cast off only one polar body there 
results female production. The time at which this maturation occurs cor- 
responds to the time at which the factors we advocate are active in the deter- 
mination of sex. It would be rather difficult to correlate this evidence, it seems 
to us, with definite internal causes or to chemicals which act only upon the 
preceding generation, as is offered in explanation of sex determination by 
Shull. 
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rienced in obtaining resting eggs from the sa{‘oatc typo. However, 
a mass culture started on January 29, from the fifty-third genera- 
tion of I and remaining purely saccate, produced hy February 6 
resting eggs. These began to hatch by February 12. Unfor- 
tunately, at this time the labor of caring for the enormous pro- 
geny of the ten lines of J 2, as well as of the original series, ren- 
dered it impossible to establish more than a single additional 
series. This, started from one of the bef ore-mentioned resting 
eggs drawn from the saccate series, /, we term series / 2. It thus 
forms a parallel or contrast series to the ten linos in J 2. Other 
individuals derived from sister eggs, as well as from other resting 
eggs produced at the same time in the same culture, were set aside 
to form mass cultures useful in a general way as checks or con- 
trols. The history of J 2 as well as of the contrasted scries I 2 
are given in table 2. 

It will be seen from table 2 that seven of the series in / ^ were 
bred for ten generations, the other three succumbing to total male 
production after six to eight generations. I 2 was bred to thirty 
generations. 

It will be noted that again sexual reproduction fails to wipe out 
the induced but hereditary tendencies of the contrasted series. 
Although conditions were in e\'ery way paralkd the transition from 
the saccate to the humped type occurred early in each of the ten 
' lines of J 2, while in I 2 no transition whateA’er occurred. In 
reality the contrast is even stronger than indicat ed by tliis general 
statement, for not only is there no tendency toward mutation 
displayed during the entire thirty generations of / 2, but in not 
one of the above mentioned mass cultures derived from the resting 
eggs oi the same source did the humped type appear. The 
exact generation, on the other hand, in which the humped type 
appeared in the lines 2 were, respectively, the ninth, fifth 
second, third, third, third, fourth, sixth, fourth and third. It is 
noteworthy that even in the one instance where the transition in 
the direct line was delayed till the ninth generation sister indi- 
viduals to the one in the direct line made the transition as early 
as the third generation. 
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It can not be other than suyirising to find this all but uniform 
maintenance of high and low potential respectively in these 
series of rotifers, carried not only through long series of partheno- 
genetic reproduction, but through sexual reproduction as well, 
and this in spite of the fact that 'sexual reproduc^n involves the 
temporary r|prn to the apparently uniform sac^te type. 

To test the matter still further, through more cycles of sexual 
reproduction, and also to make up for the paucity of numbers in 
the series on the saccate side in our last experiment, further experi- 
ments were begun as follows: Mass cultures were founded from 
the tenth and fourteenthi generations of the saccate series I 2. 
These were carefully fed so as to induce male production without 
the customary accompanimeat of the transition to the humped 
type. This end was successfully attained in both cultures. A 
young female from the mass culture derived from the tenth genera- 
tion was fertilized, and by March 20 had produced resting eggs. 
Two of these hatched on March '27, one of which became the 
parent of a pedigree series termed 1 oil 3. From the mass culture 
derived from the fourteenth generation of 7 ^ more resting eggs 
were secured. A number were dropped by foitr individuals on 
March 12 and 22. These were isolated and from a large number 
which hatched on March 28 and 29 fourteen were chosen to 
become the parents of pedigree series, which make up the second 
part of the group of series termed 1 3. This group of series thus 
compose the third group of inbred saccate lines derived by sexual 
reproduction, each group from the preceding group, and all 
from the original parlhenogenetic individual. 

That these series oi I 3 might be paralleled .by at least a few 
series derived from our humped lines two new series were started 
from J. It was perhaps unfortunate that these series could not 
have been started from some one of the ten series of J but these 
series had been discarded after the end of the tenth generation, 
as we had not at that time considered the possibility of the pro- 
longed continuence of our experiments. It thu& became necessary 
to have recourse to the original series /. On March 15 the tenth 
individual of the fiftieth generation of J was fertilized by a male 
produced by a sister individual of the same generation. Resting 
eggs were formed which hatched on March 26.® One only was 
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^ved and from it was reared a serie* which we term J 2'. Another 
series of similar derivation was reared from a resting egg produced 
by the third individual of the fifty-fourth generation, fertilized by 
a male, a brother to the one used to fertilize the mother of the 
preceding series. ^The series was begun by isolating the individual 
on March 24. We term this series Jg". The historyif the fifteen 
series of I 3, together with the contrasting series J 2' and J 2’, is 
given in table 3. 

The study of table 3 shows again the surprising fact— the com- 
plete hereditary continuence through the resting egg of the di- 
verse qualities originally induced in the two contrasting stocks. 
Throughout the entire ten generations through which the fifteen 
series of / 3 were carried, not a single instance of the transition 
from the saccate type to the humped type occurred, although in a 
few of numerous mass cultures derived from these saccate series 
such transitions did occur, though sparingly. On the other hand, 
despite uniform feeding and other parallel conditions, the lines 
J % and »/ 2 again leapt ahnost immediately to the humped 
form. This occurred in the second and third generation respec- 
tive! v, and it is of no less significance that there was in each of 
these series an almost immediate production, no doid^t through 
cannibalism, of the third or campaiiulate type. This shows still 
more conclusively the inherent high potential so fully maintained 
by this stock. 

Although no farther evidence was needed to test the single 
matter of inherited potential through the resting egg, yet the 
thought of the possibility ' of the formation of a saccate race 
devoid of any mutational tendency induced us to develop still 
more series. A culture derived from the fourth generation of 
series 11 oi I 3 was allowed to mass. Males were produced by 
saccate individuals on April 14 and resting eggs were duly formed 
by saccate females. An individual, hatched from one of these, 
gave the starting point of series 1 4 . It was bred through thirteen 
generatioj^. Its history is given in table 4. Again the saccate 
type was constant throughout the entire series. But in mass 
cultures, which were now forced by special feeding to test at once 
their character, it^was still possible to induce the transformation 
to the humped type. No campaiiulates were formed. 
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It was difficult to ascertain whether the tendency to remain in 
the saccate form was a cumulative one or whether it was remaining 
constant throughout the experiment. Perhaps the most obvious 
sign of the decreasing potential was the fact that it was becoming 
more difficult to produce male production in the saccate series. 

In connection with male production, in 1 4 , there occurred, too, 
for the first time, an interesting phenomenon which points with 
some probability toward the possibility of a transition to a lower 
type than the ordinary saccate A. amphora. This was the pro- 
duction 6f a rather unusual number of males, among which a 
number appeared like transitional forms between the males of 
A. amphora and A. brightwelli. By isolating mothers about to 
produce males it was discovered that these unusual individuals 
were the early members born in male families; their humps were 
small or almost lacking, the body was much smaller and more 
compact than normal, and the corona was much narrowed. All 
these characters suggest the males of the smaller species. Transi- 
tional males were found in all stages between this much reduced 
type and the customary type of A. amphora. 

One more series of saccates was bred, which we name I 6^ It 
was started in the usual way by resting eggs secured from mass 
culture, which latter in its turn, had been derived from the seventh 
generation of / .4- This last series of saccate rotifers was bred for 
ten generations (table 5) . It showed every evidence of possessing 
the full vigor of its predecessors and was likewise perfectly true 
to type so long as bred under the customary and constant condi- 
tions. A mass culture founded from the fifth generation failed 
entirely to throw the humped type. It again produced a small 
number of the transition-like males. Last of all, in the seventh 
and eighth generations, the scries was itself again tested, by forced 
and alternate feeding, to see whether the potentiality of the 
humped type was still present. Mutation was indeed induced 
showing that the long hereditary transmission, sexual as well as 
asexual, of the simple saccate form had not produced a race 
sufficiently stable to resist the cause for change which lies in an 
unwonted food stimulus. 

It is natural to ask whether any tendency toward such race 
formation had manifested itself throu^out the entire succession 
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these lines were very large and showed much vigor. This last 
experiment with humped lines not only adds one more instance 
of unbroken heredity through the resting egg, but is of interest in 
that the stock was derived from series K rather than from J, 
showing that the two series comport themselves quite alike in 
this respect. The origin and conduct of the mass culture from 
which K 2 was derived is perhaps of still more interest. It shows 
that a single isolated parthenogenetic reversion to the saccate 
type does not necessarily mean a permanent drop in potential 
to the saccate level. Why, we can not say, but may easily con- 
jecture that the isolated appearance of such saccates may have 
been due to a somatic rather than a germinal influence. 

CONCLUSION 

We need hardly repeat, in resume, the main conclusion to which 
these experiments lead: The hereditary transmission of induced 
germinal modification through sexual as well as through parthe- 
nogenetic generations. Certain minor aspects of the matter, how- 
ever, need further accentuation. First, the unique fact that a 
certain type or form when once induced (the humped form of 

amphora) may in reality be transmitted with full force despite 
an interruption of one or more generations (saccates from resting 
eggs) in which this form is not expressed. Although the condi- 
tions are totally different the phenomenon suggests that of reces- 
sive and dominant characters. 

Second, it is worth while to accentuate the nature of the results 
of sexual reproduction in this rotifer with regard to vitality and 
variation. The limits of our experiments, it is true, are narrow, 
as all of our series were begun with inbreeding. But within these 
limits the results are definite and uniform. The union of gametes 
has little if any influence upon the vitality of the race; it is true 
that the resting eggs hatch irregularly but once hatched they show 
the normal growth and reproductive energy of the strain from 
which they are derived. There is no added vitality, no rejuvi- 
nation. As to variation again, the results of fertilization seem 
purely negative, excepting of course, the temporary return to 
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the saccate form already mentioned. In many res[)ccts the con- 
duct of this rotifer when bred in pedigree series sugg('sts j^arallclisra 
with Protozoa under like handling. But the ^mriatioIl, so often 
degenerative^ which Jennings has shown to result from conjugation 
in Paramecium, finds no parallel within our experiments, so far as 
we have carried them. On the contrary, sexual reproduction and 
parthenogenesis seem very closely related an^ all but equivalent 
processes. 

We may perhaps note in this connection that we liave observed 
a number of instances of simultaneous development of resting eggs 
and the active young males within the body of the same i)arent ; 
and what is still more striking in these cases of mixed reproduction, 
certain of the earlier developing embryos were plainly covered 
with thin though characteristic coats resembling the resting egg. 
In some instances such embryos were i)roveii to becoim^ females 
and thus undoubtedly represent fertilized eggs which because of 
special conditions — possibly the thinner egg coats— were proceed- 
ing to immediate development within the uterus quite as do the 
ordinary parthenogenetic ova. In any case the close relation- 
ship of the different types of reproduction was strongly called to 
mind by the observation of females bearing simultaiKMjusly the 
fully-formed resting eggs, active young males approaching the 
birth period, and the above mentioned intermediate type of 
reproductive, body. 

As to the bearing of these conclusions, it is plain that they 
throw much light upon our own previous experiments with this 
rotifer, and, we think, some as well upon the extended experi- 
ments of others upon the rotifer, Hydatina serita. Thus in our 
own previous work, entire lines of rotifers started from resting 
eggs chosen at random, often proved perplexingly dissimilar. 
They possessed what we now call different potentials, some tend- 
ing strongly toward the maintenance of the saccate type, some 
toward the maintenance of the humped type, while others main- 
tained this form plus the occasional production of the eanipaniilate 
type. It is plain now, after the experiments recorded in this 
paper, that these contrasting lines of A. amphora may have dif- 
fered solely because of a different parentage of the resting eggs 
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from which they were started. The frequent outburst, within 
certain lines, of the mutational tendency in the early generations, 
which we explained in our former paper as probably due to quali- 
tative nutritional change, w:e now see may well be due to inherited 
high potential, with or without the special food stimulus. 

Indirectly too, the question of the percentage of male produc- 
tion in different lin^s meets with a much needed additional expla- 
nation. Male production, as we showed in our previous paper, 
requires as its first and most fundamental condition, a state of 
high potential. It thus follows naturally that strains originating 
from resting eggs produced by parents in which this high potential 
had* been built up by special nutrition, or had been inherited 
parthenogenetically, should become at once strains producing 
many males; whereas, conversely, strains from resting eggs 
dropped by parents of low potential inherit and maintain this 
same inner condition, and while perfectly healthy, produce under 
normal conditions few males. 

In regard to the work of others upon the rotifer Hydatina, we 
find that Punnett, Whitney, and Shull, all in one way or another 
emphasize the fact of races or strains in their material. These 
strains of Hydatina show no morphological differences but con- 
trast with each other in regard to number of males produced or in 
regard to the general rate of parthenogenetic reproduction. Both 
Shu^l and Whitney have also shown that the qualities of their 
strains may be transmitted through the resting egg. We believe, 
however, that in no case have they traced their strains to a 
definite origin or shown that any quality induced by a known 
agent became hereditary. Some of the work upon Hydatina 
produces the general impression of a species, split up into what one 
might be tempted to call ^elementary’ strains, akin, in their fixity 
if not in their morphological differences, to Jennings’ races of 
Paramecia; other portions of their work suggest, on the other hand, 
that these strains are less fixed and in some cases arise while the 
animals are under experimental observation. We hope that our 
work may throw' some light upon the method of their origin, on 
their varying degrees of stability, and upon their frequent assump- 
tion of a hereditary character. 
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Lastly, we find in our results suggestions toward the explana- 
tion of many of the puzzling diversities of condition in which 
Asplanchna amphora and allied rotifers have been found in 
nature. We will not enter into details. But it is worth pointing 
out that some of the systematic students of the genus seem to 
have known only the saccate type; a number have now found, in 
at least feeble development, the rotifer in its dimoi^ihic condition, 
that is, the saccate type giving rise to the humped form; while it 
seems doubtful at the present time whether the trimorphic condi- 
tion, which is so copiously present in our vicinity, has as yet been 
met with elsewhere. After making full allowance for the differ- 
ent methods of study, and so forth, it seems highly probable 
that this rotifer and its immediate allies exist in nature in different 
degrees of development in different localities. Under the least 
favorable conditions it is possible that the saccate type only has 
been produced. Under more favorable conditions the potential 
has been raised and inheritable germinal variations have been 
induced, making possible the regular production of the humped 
type. Much more rarely, under conditions favoring the develop- 
ment of the species in unusual numbers, the striking though less 
fixed type which we call the campanulate has resulted. This 
type transmits its form, never to all, but always to a part of its 
offspring. 

In the brief period of our experiments — about eight months we 
were unable to produce types which were stable save when bred 
under approximately uniform conditions. Extreme starvation or 
sudden change in opulent nutrition would bring about a reversion 
to a simpler or stimulate to a higher type. In so far, our work 
falls short of offering conclusive evidence that the processes which 
we have described are related to species formation. Ne\ertheless 
it is easy to imagine that similar steps ipay now and then become 
more permanent in nature. In any case, it is interesting to know 
that the marked morphological changes induced by nutrition are 
not confined within the bounds of parthenogenetic series only, 
but, as far as our experiments show, are equally transmitted by 
the sexual process. This it seems to us, renders it at least not 
improbable that the mutational changes shown by this rotifer are 
phases of a true species-making process. 
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CERTAIN RELATIONS BETWEEN RHEOTAXIS AND 
RESISTANCE TO ROTASSIUM CYANIDE IN 
ISOPODA' 


w. c. ALLE1-] 

Thompson Biological Laborntory, Williams CoUrgc 

Earlier experiments (Allee 42-’13) showed that certain condi- 
tions known to affect the rate of metabolism of animals regularly 
affected the rhco tactic reaction of the isopod, A sell us communis, 
Say. Low oxygen, chloretone, potassium cyanide, lowered 
temperature, suddenly heightened temperature, increased carbon 
dioxide tension, and starvation, all of which depress the rate of 
metabolism of animals, also lower the positive rheotact ic response 
of isopods. High oxygen, caffein, and a gradual increase in 
temperature have the opposite effect. 

A desire to obtain more exact information regarding this corre- 
lation of metabolic rate and the rheotactic reaction of isopods led 
to an attempt to measure the rate of metabolism by means of the 
survival-time in potassium cyanide. This method was worked 
out Professor Child (MS) for planarians, and is essentially as 
follows: 

In a relatively strong solution of potassium cyanide (0.00 1 mol. 
or thereabouts) the animals having the highest rate of metabolism 
die first, or in other words, they have the shortest survival-time. 
Those having the lowest rate die last and hence ha\’e the highest 
rate of metabolism. Child called this the ‘direct method’ of 

^ The experiments upon which this paper is based were perfonned in the Lab- 
oratory of Plant Physiology at the University of Illinois and in the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. I am indebted to Dr. C. 1'. llottcs and 
Prof. F. R. Lillie for furnishing facilities for carrying on the experiments. I am 
also indebted to Prof. C. M. Child and to Dr. Shiro Tashiro for many helpful 
suggestions, and to Marjorie Hill Allee for assistance witli certain e.xpcriments and 
for aid in tabulating results. 
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measuring the resistance of the animal. The effect is due to the 
action of the cyanide which (Geppert ’99) decreases the ability of 
the tissues to take up oxygen. Child (’13 a) suggests that the 
effect of the potassium cyanide solution depends upon the number 
of chemical bonds in the organism which arc opened in a given 
length of time. This means that the higher the rate of reaction, 
the greater is the opportunity of the cyanide to produce its effect. 
In a much weaker solution (0.00001 mol.) acclimatization occurs 
and the animals with the higher rate of reaction live longer than 
those with a lower rate. This is called the ‘indirect method.’ 

Although Professor Child found this method held for planarians 
it did not necessarily follow that the chitinous-covered, gijl- 
breathing isopods would be affected in the same manner. My 
problem then was, first, to find whether or not the cyanide method 
would hold for isopods and then whether or not there was a rela- 
tion between the rheotactic reaction and the resistance to potas- 
sium cyanide. 

THE STOCK 

Three groups of Asellus communis were tried in these experi- 
ments: 

L The offspring of a stock that was originally collected in 
August, 1911, from County Line Creek, north of Glencoe, Illinois 
(Shelford Tl a, maps) and which had been in well-aerated labora- 
tory aquaria since (Allee T3). These isopods were half-gfown 
when used. 

IL A large number of breeding isopods collected in the above 
stream April 13, 1913, and kept under the same conditions as the 
first group. Both adults and young were tested. 

Ill, A series of collections of pond isopods, also A. cormnunis but 
mainly juvenile, from small fresh-water ponds near Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. These came from silt- and debris-bottomed ponds, 
low in oxygen. They wore kept under similar conditions in the 
laboratory. 

These groups will be refered to in the body of the paper as 
Stocks I, II and III respectively. The mortality rate of all three 
groups^ was low while under observation. During the course of 
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these experiments individual tests- were made of the reactions of 
257 isopods of the first two groups, and of 195 of the third Io4 
making a total of 452 isopods. Moreover, these experiments 
consistently support results of the preceding four years experi- 
mental study on this subject. 

METHODS 

The isopods were tested for their rheotactic reaction in a cir- 
cular pan the bottom of which was covered with wax. The 
responses of an individual isopod for ten successive one-minute 
reaction periods were taken as a fair indication of the rheotactic 
tendencies of the animal. The approximate distance covered 
during each reaction was recorded and will be found in a stand- 
ardized form in the tables under the head of efliciency in the 
current.^ 

Immediately following the rheotaxis test the animals were 
placed in potassium cyanide solution in Erlenmeyer flasks of 150 to 
2000 cc. capacity. The size of the flask depended upon the 
amount of oxygen to whidi the isopod was accustomed and upon 
the strength of cyanide used. In all instances, liad the cyanide 
been omitted the isopods would have shown no ill effects of con- 
finement for several days. A 0.1 molecular solution of potassium 
cyanide was made up in distilled water. From this, solutions of 
the (^sired strength were made in water similar to that in which 
the isopods had been kept. During the survival periods in the 
flasks the temperature was the same as in the stock aquarium. 

Exact determination of the death point gave considerable 
difficulty. It was found that close examination with a lens for 

2 The following arbitrary standard of efficiency in the current was adopted in 
the earlier experiments and is used in those reported here. This represents nuiner- 
ically the distance covered by an isopod in a minute’s reaction period: 

0 no reaction 

1 slight movencent 

2 any response between 1 and 3 

3 progress one-third around the nan positive (approximately 27 cm.) or two-thirds, negative 

(64 cin.) 

4 progress two-thirds arouod the pan positive or one and one-third negative 

5 progress once around the pan positive or twice around, negative 

6 any distance over 5 

For further details see Allee '13. 
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movement of the gills or for slight twitching of the anterior legs 
gave the most satisfactory results. About the time of death the 
pleopods which act as gill covers move out until they, stand 
almost at right angles with the body and the gills become more or 
less swollen. As a check upon the supposed death-time, observa- 
tions were carried on for an interval after the animals were appar- 
ently dead. In doubtful cases or with very small isopods, the 
animals were removed from the flask with a large pipette and 
examined in a watch-glass under a dissecting microscope. This 
was never done until movement had almost ceased and the stim- 
ulation did not appreciably affect results. 

TESTING THE CYANIDE RESISTANCE METHOD 

If the resistance to potassium cyanide is a measure of the meta- 
bolic condition of isopods, then, other things being equal, the 
higher the temperature the greater the activity in the cyanide, 
and the younger the animal the sooner it should die. Also the 
greater the output of carbon dioxide, the shorter should be the 
survival time. That all these requirements are fulfilled by the 
cyanide method with isopods is shown by the tests recorded in 
table 1. 

Raising the temperature of isopods during the survival period 
gave a very marked decrease in the survival time. Jn making 
the tests recorded in table 1, the isopods were placed in 6.001 
molecular potassium cyanide solution at the same temperature as 
the w'ater in which they were tested for their rheotactic reaction 
(18-21°C.). As a control, other isopods as nearly similar as could 
be selected were placed in an equal amount of water. Both lots 
were then gradually heated to 30 to 32°. In all cases the isopods 
in cyanide died in from thirty-five minutes to an hour and forty 
minutes, a length of time much below the average survival-time 
of similar isopods in cyanide of the usual temperature. Further- 
more, in all instances the isopods in water survived the heating 
process without being visibly affected by it. 

In other experiments an attempt was made to keep isopods at 
about 25°C. (5 to 8° above the temperature of the stock at that 
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time) for a week before killing them in cyanide at the same tem- 
perature. Under these conditions there was a shortened sur- 
vival-time but the variations in temperature were too great for 
the results to be anything but indicative. 

In the work with lowered temperature the isopods had been in 
a temperature of 17 to 19 and were placed in an ice-cliest with the 
temperature at 8 to 14°. After a week under these conditions they 
were killed in potassium cyanide, 0.0002 molecular solution, at the 
same low temperature. The isopods at the usual temperature 
(table 1) showed a higher rate of positive rheotaxis and of efficiency 
in the current than did those from the lower tomporatures and 
hence would be expected to give a shorter survival-time regardless 
of the temperature change, but the difference is entirely too great 
to be altogether accounted for in this way. 

It is to be expected that the chemical activity of tlie cyanide at 
low temperature would be less than at a higher temperature, 
but it is highly improbable that the great differences in survival- 
time at the different temperatures could be due to tliis cause 
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alone. Moreover, the effect of ‘temperature upon metabolism 
will adequately explain the difference found to exist. Therefore 
the results of measuring the survival-time of isopods at low and at 
high temperatures, while not a complete demonstration, strongly 
indicate that the resistance to potassium cyanide is a measure of 
metabolic rate in' isopods. 

In the case of stimulation of the isopods by shaking them while 
exposed to the cyanide, there is a marked decrease in the survival- 
time. This is what would be expected if the resistance to potas- 
sium cyanide is a measure of metabolic activity. In these experi- 
ments the isopods were shaken every few minutes as long as this 
stimulated them to activity. If objection be made that shorten- 
ing of the survival-time under these conditions is a fatigue response, 
it is only necessary to point out that fatigued animals would have 
a lower rate of metabolism and hence a longer survival time than 
unstimulated animals. Consequently, if fatigue enters as a 
factor, it tends to lengthen, not shorten, the survival-time. But 
it is improbable that fatigue is a factor in the survival-time of 
these stimulated isopods since they were usually lying on their 
backs unable to respond to stimulation before either the pond or 
stream mores would have shown a change in their rheotactic 
reaction under continuous stimulation. 

The figures shown in table 1 regarding the effect of size upon the 
survival show that the larger the animal the longer is the survival- 
time in potassium cyanide. These results are clear-cut in all 
respects save one. The rheotaxis both in percentage of responses 
and in efficiency of the reaction is practically identical, while the 
size differences and the survival-time differences are marked. 
But almost all the larger ones are male and most of the smaller 
ones are female and most of the records were taken during the 
breeding season. The females of the same age are usually smaller 
than the males, but not so much smaller as is here indicated. 
From general appearance these females were younger than the 
larger ohes that were apparently the same age as the males. 

An examination of the records of 58 males and 28 females from 
Stock III, mainly out of the breeding period, in which the size 
and rheotactic responses averaged approximately the same, 
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showed no definite difference in the survivahtime of the two sexes. 

If anything, the females had the longer survival-time. This 
would tend to rule out the question of sex in the cases above noted 
but leaves that of the effect of the breeding season unanswered. 
The results may fairly be interpreted as showing a difference in 
survival -time due mainly to difference in age and perhaps partially 
to a differential action of breeding responses on males and females. 

Very small isopods (1.5-1.75 mm. long) have a much reduced 
survival-time. Ten of this size^lived only three hours and forty 
minutes in 0.0002 molecular potassium cyanide solution, while 
the mean for 72 adults averaging 10.7 mm. long, was ^i^'e hours 
and fifty-nine minutes. This marked difference may have been 
partially due to the more tender external covering of the smaller 
isopods which allowed more direct action of the cyanide, but 
since the facts now at hand indicate that recently molted isopods 
live a longer, not a shorter, time than their mates, this does not 
seem sufficient ground to account for so great difference. 

Finally, the most crucial evidence that resistance to cyanide 
does measure metabolism in isopods, is to be found in a compari- 
son between the carbon dioxide output and the survival-time. 
A number of determinations of this character were made jointly 
with Dr. Shiro Tashiro at Woods Hole during the fast summer 
(cf. Tashiro T3 p. 141). The results of these experiments will 
be published in detail elsewhere (Allee and Tashiro ’14). Suffice 
it to say that in the twelve trials made, with one easily-explained 
exception, the resistance to potassium cyanide was iin^ersely pro- 
portional to the rate of carbon dioxide production. As the ex- 
periments were run, this is the most delicate and accurate test 
and it is the more interesting in that the results with this method 
were quantitative. 

In summing up the inquiry as to whether the resistance to 
relatively strong solutions of cyanide does measure the metabolic 
conditions of isopods, it is found that the surviVal-time is decreased 
by raising the temperature and by stimulation by shaking; that it 
is lengthened by decreasing the temperature ; that larger (older) 
isopods have a longer survival-time than small (young) ones; and 
that the carbon dioxide production is inversely proportional to 
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the resistance to cyanide. From this evidence it seems safe to 
conclude that the cyanide resistance method does measure the 
metabolic state of isopods. 

RELATION BETWEEN RHEOTAXIS AND SURVIVAL-TIME IN 
POTASSIUM CYANIDE 

The direct method 

From preceding work on this subject (Allee ’12, ’13) one would 
expect that the isopods giving the most highly positive rheotactic 
reaction, other things being equal, would die sooner in potassium 
cyanide than any others; that those giving a highly negative 
response would die next; that those with a high percentage of 
indefinite reactions would have a still longer survival-time; and 
that isopods that failed to respond to the current at all would 
live the longest. The results of experimental tests on the subject 
are listed in table 2. 

The results from 150 individuals exhibited in table 2, in which a 
high percentage of positive reactions are contrasted with a low 
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percentage, show in each case that the lower pte of positive rheo- 
taxis accompanies a relatively long survival-time in the cyanide. 
That is, the isopods giving a low positive rheo tactic reaction have 
on the average a slower rate of metabolism than do animals 
giving a higher percentage of positive responses. are dealing 
here with average results only ; individual results will be considered 
later (p. 410). 

The position in the metabolic gradient of isopods that give a 
high percentage of negative reactions has been discussed in an 
earlier paper (Allee 13). From the evidence then at hand it was 
decided that under these conditions isopods occupied a place 
midway between that which accompanies a high degree of posi- 
tiveness and a high degree of indefiniteness. That this conclusion 
is true is indicated by the results given in table 2, where averaged 
responses of 52 individuals from three sets of experiments have a 
survival-time intermediate between that given with a high per- 
centage and that with a low percentage of positive responses. 

In all the individuals tested in these experiments the negative 
rather than the indefinite response increased as the positive 
response lessened. For this reason there were too few instances 
where the isopods gave a majority of indefinite reactions to make 
their inclusion in the table of any value. However, ihe position 
upon the metabolic gradient of animals giving a high percentage 
of indefinite responses is firmly established by the carli(*r experi- 
ments (Allee 12, 13). These clearly show tliat the indefinite 
reaction accompanies a rate of metabolism lower than either of 
the other responses. 

The survival-time of animals showing a high percentage of 
inaction in the current varies greatly. At times the survival- 
time is much longer than when movement occurs but on the 
average it is shorter than that of highly positive isopods. This is 
not surprising if one remembers that there is no rheolactic method 
for measuring the metabolic activity of the isopods that give no 
reaction to the current. They may be just lower than the lowest 
rate that would result in an indefinite reaction, or they may not 
be strong enough to turn over on their feet after the current has 
turned them on their backs. It is the first typo that gives the 
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long sufvival-periodjj^hile the vfery weak ones die soon after being 
placed in the cyanide. In this regard the cyanide method would 
fail to measure the metabolic rate. This may be due to there 
being just enough oxidation carried on to keep the isopod alive, so 
that when the cyanide decreases this ever so little death speedily 
results. 

In another paper (Allee T3) it was pointed out that the effi- 
ciency of reaction in the water current varied more or less closely 
with the percentage of positive responses. That this is also an 
expression of the metabolic condition of the isopod is shown by 
the data presented in table 3. 
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The results exhibited in table 3 are too few to be more than 
indicative; however, since they agree with all the other observa- 
tions I think they approximate the truth of the situation. This is 
that while high efficiency in the current usually accompanies a 
larger percentage of positive responses and a higher rate of metab- 
olism than low efficiency, yet considered alone the differences 
arc neither so marked nor so sure as when the sign of the rheo- 
tactic reaction is made the index of the metabolic condition. 

One pertinent comparison remains in the relation between 
survival-time and rheotaxis. What are the rheotactic reactions 
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which accompany relatively long and relat^j^ly short resistance 
to potassium cyanide? A synopsis of these results is presented 
in table ‘4. 

Upon making this comparison one is struck, first by the relative 
closeness of the rheotactic responses given under the two condi- 
tions and second by the fact that the longer siirvivahtimes have 
always the lower percentage of positive responses. One of the 
factors causing the relatively low percentage of positive rheo- 
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tactic reactions with the shorter survival-periods is that isopods 
sometimes give a high degree of negativeness with a relatively 
short survival-time (cf. Alice ’13), although on the average such 
isopods live longer in the cyanide than do highly positive ones 
(see also p. 405). 

The indirect method 

Only isopods from Stock II were tested by this method. These 
were placed in 0.00001 molecular postassium cyanide solution in 
two-liter flasks immediately after having been tested for rheo- 
taxis. Three easily distinguished individuals were placed in each 
flask. In order to secure more even temperature the flasks were 
placed in running water. The temperature averaged 18° C., but 
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varied 4°. The i|^ods were examined each morning and night. 
As soon as one died it was removed with a long pipette. In 
general the method is, I believe, a trifle more reliable than the 
direct method since the exact determination of the death point is 
of less significance. However, since the method is so much slower 
it was used only to check the results obtained with the direct 
method. The findings are summarized in table 5. They support, 
as far as is possible with a limited number of cases, the findings 
with the direct method. 

TABLE 5 

Shoxving the relation between survival-tifne in 0.00001 molecular 'polansium cyanide 
solution anS the rheotactic reaction in Slock 17. Tem,peTO,ture range IJt to 22° C . ; 
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ten minutes. These pond isopods had given an average rheo- 
tactic response of 51 per cent positive, 37 per cent negative 10 
per cent indefinite and 2 per cent no reaction. Their average 
efficiency in the current was 2.2. Another lot of 55 pond isopods 
which gave a rheotactic average similar to the above, were killed 
off from normal conditions in 0.001 molscidar potassium cyanide- 
these gave a mean resistance of five hours and fourteen minutes’ 
just forty-five minutes less than that giVen by the stream isopods 
to a cyanide solution one-fifth as strong. 

All this means that the stream isopods, the ones that as a 
rule are more highly positive to and more efficient in their reac- 
tions in a water current than pond isopods, have a shorter survival- 
time in equimolecular solutions of potassium cyanide and therefore 
have a higher rate of metabolism than do the pond isopods. 

If only the highly positive isopods of the two mores are chosen 
for a comparison of their resistance to potassium cyanide, another 
situation is revealed. The individuals of the two groups selected 
on the basis of the similarity of their rheotactic response show a 
great difference in their survival-time in equimolecular solutions 
of the cyanide and hence in their metabolic rate. In table 2 
(p. 404) the stream isopods with a rheotactic reaction 00 per cent 
or more positive averaged 88 per cent positive and gave a mean 
survival- time in 0.0002 molecular potassium cyanide of five hours 
and twenty-four minutes. Isopods from the pond mores selected 
on the same basis averaged 83 per cent positive and gaye a sur- 
vival-time of twenty-one hours and sixteen minutes, in the same 
strength of cyanide solution. Here is a gre^t difference in the 
metabolic activity of the two groups of isopods but a close simi- 
larity in their rheotactic reaction. It can also be seen in table 
2 that the pond isopods that give a low positive response have a 
longer survival-time in potassium cyanide than those that are 
more highly positive. This must mean that the rate of metab- 
olism which is accompanied by a high degree of positiveness is 
relatively high when compared with the mean metabolic rate 
given under the conditions to which the isopods arc acclimated, 
but that it may not be an absolutely high rate when compared 
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with a fixed standard. This topic will immediately be discussed 
more fully in dealing with the reactions of individual isopods. 

Thus far I have been dealing with averaged results. For 
generalizations these are necessary and in order to save space the 
individual records have not been given. How far does the work 
with individuals support the averaged results? Before taking up 
this point it is necessary to point out that each individual has in 
all probability a rate of metabolic processes slightly different from 
that of any other isopod and further, that it is not a fixed standard 
rate of metabolism that finds its expression in a high rate of 
positiveness but rather a relative rate. That is, when the metab- 
olism of an isopod is rapid for that individual it tends to go posi- 
tive to the water current, when less rapid, negative, when still le^ 
rapid, indefinite, and when least rapid no reaction at all is given. 
But a rate of metabolism that is rapid for one isopod may be 
slow for another, and intermediate for a third. Now all three 
would show the same survival-time in potassium cyanide and yet 
their rheo tactic reaction would be highly different. Thus for exam- 
ple, isopods 96 and 101 from Stock III had a survival-time of three 
hours and forty-five minutes in 0.001 molecular cyanide solution. 
The former gave 50 per cent positive, the latter 100 per cent positive 
reactions. Isopod No. 97 was killed in the same solution with 
the other two with a survival-time of three hours and fifteen 
minutes, yet its rhcotactic reaction was only 60 per cent positive. 
Since it. is obviously impossible to test the survival-time of an 
isopod in its varying rates of metabolism, one is forced to do the 
next best thing, tl^t is, take average results. 

There is still another complication in this regard. An individ- 
ual isopod may give identical rheotactic reactions when its rate 
of metabolism varies greatly. Thus an isopod kept at 20°C, 
comes to have a normal mean metabolic rate, also a normal mean 
rheotactic response. When the metabolic rates goes above this 
normal mean the isopod tends to become more positive, when 
below, less positive to water currents. Put the same isopod at 
5°C. The metabolic rate is depressed and the positiveness also 
decreases. But in time the isopod becomes acclimated; a new 
metabolic mean is established and the rheotactic reaction goes up 
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to about its old average and plays up and down as the metabolic 
rate varies about its new mean. So the rheotactic reaction is an 
expression, not of the absolute metabolic rate of the animal, but 
of the relative metabolic conditions under which the isopod is 
acclimated for the time being. Further experimental evidence 
on this point will be published elsewhere in conjunction with 
Dr. Shiro Tashiro. 

But even with this relative scale of metabolism determining the 
rheotactic reaction of the isupod in place of an absolute scale, the 
fact remains that individuals having a short survival-t hue usually 
have a high rate of positivencss to a water current. This was 
determined for individuals as follows! jVu assistant read me the 
irheotactic reaction of isopods in groups of two from the same 
stock, giving individuals that had at least 10 per cent of dilfer- 
ence in their positive rheotactic response. Basing judgment on 
the rheotactic reaction alone 1 was able to predict the relative 
survival-time jn 106 out of the 160 cases tried. Tins shows that 
the rheotactic reaction in 66 per cent of the cases was a correct 
indicator of the absolute metabolic conditions of the isopods 
compared. Isopods with a highly negative reaction gave the 
most difficulty, while it was impossible to predied, the survival- 
time of isopods that did not move at all in the current. The 
explanation of this difficulty has already been given (pp. 405 406). 

Jennings (’06) clearly outlined the problems in this particular 
field of animal behavior when he said, ^‘We are compelled to 
assume the existence of changing physiological slates. This 
assumption besides being logically necessarj^j, is of course sup- 
ported by much positive evidence drawn from diverse fields, and 
there is reason to believe that in time we shall be able to study 
these states directly.” 

With the application of the cyanide method to problems of 
animal behavior this prophecy is a step nearer its final fulfilment 
and it is now possible to demonstrate directly as regards the 
rheotactic reaction of isopods that high positiveness is the expres- 
sion of a relatively high rate of metabolism, and low positive- 
ness, of a low metabolic rate. 


December, 1913 
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STUDIES ON THE DYNAiMJCS OF ^lORPHOGENESIS 
AND INHERITANCE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
REPRODUCTION 

VII. THE STIMULATION OF PIECES B.Y SECTION IN PLANARIA 
DOHOTOCEPHALA 

C. M. CHILD 

From the Hull Zoological Lahoratory, Vnit ersity of Chicago 

FOUR FIGURES 

I. METHODS 

By means of the direct susceptibility method it is possible to 
follow the changes in rate of metabolism resulting from section 
in pieces. This method, which has been described in detail else- 
where (Child a), consists in determining the susceptibility 
of individuals or pieces to concentrations of KCN, alcohol and 
so forth, whicli kill within a few hours. In such concentrations 
the higher the general rate of metabolism the greater the suscepti- 
bility and the shorter the life of the animal or piece in the solution. 
In this way the susceptibihty serves as a means of distinguishing 
and comparing the general rate of metabolism in different indi- 
viduals, regions, or pieces. Since the changes in susceptibility 
following section depend upon size of piece and region of the body 
from which it is taken it has been found most satisfactory to 
determine the susceptibility of series of pieces, representing both 
different fractions of the body length and different regions of the 
body, at various intervals after section. Of course a different 
series of pieces must be used for each susceptibility determination 
but by standardizing the material used and the external conditions 
a remarkable uniformity of results is possible. 

The method of experiment is as follows: The bodies, exclusive 
of the heads, of ten worms of equal length and similar physiologi- 
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cal condition and always from the same stock, are cut into fourths, 
sixths, eighths, or twelfths; each lot of ten pieces representing 
approximately the same region of the body is kept together and 
isolated from other lots and its susceptibility tested at the desired 
time after section. 

In all the susceptibility determinations of pieces presented 
Ibeiow animals from the same stock were used and great care was 
exercised in selecting those of equal size, as experience has shown 
that in a particular stock -size is the best criterion of physiological 
condition, and also in cutting the pieces so that they should rep- 
resent as nearly as possible the same regions of the bodies of 
different individuals. It is of course impossible to avoid some 
differences in size and level of pieces but the results will show how 
unimportant these differences are. In all susceptibility deter- 
minations KCN 0.001 m was used in filtered water from the same 
source and at the same temperature and the same quantity of 
KCN solution was used in each case. 

In this manner the susceptibility of series of ten each of fourths, 
sixths, and eights, of wellfed animals 18 mm. in length has been 
determined, immediately, twelve, twenty-four, forty-eight, seventy- 
two, ninety-six and one hundred and twenty hours^ after section, 
and for some scries of pieces three and six hours after section also. 
For twelfths the susceptibility has been determined, immediately, 
twenty-four and forty-eight hours after section, but it is impossible 
to avoid considerable relative differences in size in pieces as small 
as these and such differences complicate the results. With pieces 
smaller than twelfths no general susceptibility determinations 
have been attempted. 

“Immediately after section'’ in these series means that as soon 
as the cutting of the scries of pieces was completed they were 
placed in KCN. Since the preparation of the scries requires 
from ten minutes to an hour according to the size and number 
of pieces the first pieces cut remain in water for some time before 
being placed in KCN. It was ascertained, however, that this 
made no difference in the results since the susceptibility does not 
change appreciably during several hours after section. In nearly 
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all cases the determination for each size and ea#i time has been 
made repeatedly so that conclusions do not rest on single series 
and besides this the results of these experiments are anijdy con- 
firmed by large numbers of others in which only certain regions 
of the body instead of the whole were used in susceptibility 
determinations in relation to size and region. 

In the susceptibility determinations, as slated the whole body ex-|| 
cept the head was cut into fourths, sixths, etc., and the susceptibility 
of all pieces was detennined and recorded, but in tlie following 
tables only the pieces from the first zodid (see Child 'lie) are 
included. The pieces of the posterior zoihds show nothing funda- 
mentally different from those of the first zodids and double the 
length of the tables. Only a sufficient number of susce])tibility 
records are given to show the general course of tin' changes in 
susceptibility. The tables of these recoi’ds given below are sup- 
plemented and confirmed by many .other similar series in m>^ notes. 

The tables are in the form of the susceptibility tables in an 
earlier paper (Child T3 a). The column headed “length of time” 
gives in hours and minutes the length of time that the animals 
or pieces have been in the solution at each observation. The 
column headed ‘Tots” gives the serial numbers for each time ot 
the different lots of ten each, beginning with the most anterior 
pieces as Lot 1. The lot-numbers are the same as the numbers 
of the pieces in the corresponding figures. 

The five columns headed “I to V” under “stages of disinte- 
gration” distinguish more or less arbitrarily five stages in the 
visible changes which the animals undergo in dying. Tiiese 
five stages are briefly as follows: 

I. Still intact, showing no appreciable disintegration. Such 
animals or pieces are always alive and moving about. 

IL In v/hole animals, from the first traces of disintegration to 
the beginning of disintegration along the margins of the body, 
which usually follows disintegration of the head. In pieces from 
the beginning of disintegration at one or both ends to beginning 
of disintegration along the lateral margins. Considerable motor 
activity may still be present. 
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III. In both \(|iole animals and pieces disintegrations of lateral 
margins of body until it is completed and swelling of body begins. 
Movement may still occur to some extent in the intact parts. 

IV. Swelling of the body to complete loss of epithelium and 
loss of shape. Motor activity has ceased.. 

V. All further changes after swelling and loss of shape are 
Completed. 

The recygnition of these different stages makes it possible to 
distinguish more clearly slight differences in susceptibility which 
would otherwise not be evident. 

The numbers in each of the five columns for each time and each 
lot are the actual numbers of animals or pieces of that lot which 
are in that stage at thai time. Lots of ten each were used and 
condition was recorded every half-hour in all cases. 

From these* tables it is possible to determine at a glance the 
regional differences in susceptibility and by comparison of the 
tables for pieces of different size the effect of size and region upon 
the changes in susceptibility following section appears and com- 
parison of the susceptibilities of pieces of the same size at different 
times shows the course of the susceptibility changes. 

IL STIMULATION 

/. The susceptibility of whole animals 

In order to show how the susceptibility of the pieces changes 
following section it is necessary to determine the susceptibility 
of whole animals as a basis for comparison. Table 1 gives the 
susceptibility of a lot of ten worms 18 mm. in length/ that is, of 
the same size and physiological condition as the animals used for 
the preparation of pieces, 

2. The one-fourth pieces 

The regions of the body represented are indicated in figure 1. 
Pieces 1 and 2 represent the body of the first zooid and only the 
records of these pieces are included in the tables. 
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Comparison of table 2, the one-fourth pieces, immediately 
after section, with table 1, the whole worms, shows that the 
susceptibility of the pieces is somewhat greater than that of the 
whole animals. Susceptibility determinations twelve and twenty- 



four hours after section show a lower susceptibility than table 2 
but, no great change occurs during this^ period. Table 3, forty- 
eight hours after section, shows a susceptibility lower than that of 
whole animals. 
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table 3 
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2 

From forty-eight hours on, the susceptibility begins again to 
increase as the pieces undergo reconstitution. At seventy-two 
hours it is somewhat greater, at ninety-six hours still greater and 
tabic 4 for one hundred and twenty hours shows that it has now 
again become greater than that of the' whole worms (cf. table 1). 

As regards the susceptibility of the first and second fourths, 
tables 2 to 4 show that the first fourth is at all times more sus- 
ceptible than the second, that is, the original axial gradient 
(Child 12 a, 13 b, 13 c) appears in the difference in susceptibility 
between the first and second fourths. 
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3. The one-sixik pieces 

Figure 2 shows the region of body included in each of the one- 
sixth pieces. In table 5 to 8 only records of the pieces 1 , 2 and 3 
which represent the body of the first zooid are included. ' 

Comparison of tables 5 to 8 with each other and with table 1 
shows that the susceptibility of the one-sixth pieces immediately 
after section (table 5) is greater, but after twelve hours (table 6) 
is less than that of whole worms. 


TABLE 5 


Susceptibility to KCN 0.001 m of one-sixth pieces immediately nUer section 


LENGTH OF TIME 

IN KCN 
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STAGES 

OF DISINTEGRATION 
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Susceptibility determinations twenty-four and forty-eight 
hours (table 7) after section show a sUght further decrease in 
susceptibility. From this time on the susceptibility begins to 
increase as reconstitution proceeds. At seventy-two hours it 
has increased slightly, at ninety-six still more and at one hundred 
and twenty hours it is once more higher than that of the whole 
worm. As reconstitution goes on it continues to increase. 

These sixths show another interesting feature. Comparison 
of Lots 1 , 2 and 3 in table 5 shows that 2 and 3 are considerably 

TABLE 6 

^^usceptibiliiy to KCX O.OOt m of one-sixth pieces twelve hours after section 


LENGTH OF TIME 
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more susceptible than 1 ; in other words, the susceptibility of pos- 
terior is greater than of anterior pieces. This change constitutes, 
so far as the different pieces are concerned, a reversal of the 
axial gradient of the first zooid of uninjured worms. It is a char- 
acteristic; feature not only of sixths but, as will appear below, 
of all shorter pieces and is due to the fact that posterior pieces 
are more stimulated by the act of section than anterior. 

After twelve hours (table 6) the effect of this stimulation has 
disappeared in Lot 2 so that its susceptibility is lower than that 

TABLE 7 

Susceptibility to KCN 0.001 w. of one-sixth piecc.<i forty-eight hours after section 
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of Lot 1 while Lot 3 ha« not yet fully recovered and its suscepti- 
bility is about the same as that of Lot 1. 

After twenty-four hours‘^furthcr rec 9 very has occurred and after 
forty-eight hours (table 7) the susceptibility of Lot 2 is lower 
than that of I.ot 1 and that of Lot 3 slightly lower than that of 
Lot 2, that isj the original axial gradient of the whole worm has 
now reappeared in the relative susceptibilities of the pieces. 

As reconstitution proceeds, the susceptibility of all the pieces 
rises and since the more posterior regions of the first zooid undergo 
more reorganization than the anterior regions in giving rise to a 
new individual, the susceptibility of the posterior pieces rises 


TABLE 8 

SusceptibilUy io KCN 0.001 m. of one-siztk pieces one hundred and hmnty hours 
after section 
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j 
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more than that of the anterior. In table 8, one hundred and 
twenty hours after section, this has occurred and the suscepti- 
bility of all three lots is almost the Still later the sus- 

ceptibihty of the posterior pieces provided they undergo complete 
reconstitution, may become even greater than that of the anterior 
pieces. 


4 . The one-eighth pieces 

The regions represented by the pieces are shown in figure 3. 
In tables 9 to 12 only the records of pieces 1 to 4 are given. 

Table 9 compared with tables 5, 2 and 1 shows that in the first 
four one-eighth pieces the susceptibility is higher immediately 
after section than in the one-sixth pieces or one-fourth pieces or 
in the whole worms. Not only do these pieces complete disinte- 
gration earlier than the others, but the first traces of disintegration 
appear earlier. 

After twelve hours, however, as shown in table 10, the suscepti- 
bility has decreased so that it is about the same as that of the 
whole animals. At twenty-four hours and also at forty-eight 
hours (table 11) it is still about the same. Seventy-two hours 
after section the susceptibility is again higher, at ninety-six hours 
still higher and at one hundred and twenty hours (table 12) it 
is highe^ still. Many of these short pieces in the more posterior 
regions do not undergo complete reconstitution but remain head- 
less and in these the susceptibility does not undergo as great an 
increase as in those which produce wholes. 

But the one-eighth like the one-sixth pieces show regional dif- 
ferences in the increase in susceptibility immediately following 
section. In table 9 it is evident that the anterior pieces (Lot 1) 
are in general least susceptible, the second eighths (Lot 2) con- 
siderably more susceptible, the third eighths (Lot 3) slightly more 
susceptible than the second, and the fourth eighth (Lot 4) about 
like the third. Here, as in the one-sixth pieces, the regions of the 
body which in the uninjured animal have lower susceptibility 
show a higher susceptibility after section, that is, the stimulation 
resulting from section is least in the anterior piece an^ increases 
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from piece to piece in the posterior direction except in the last two 
pieces where there is little difference. 

After twelve hours (table 10) this stimulation has disappeared 
and now the susceptibility decreases from piece to piece in the 
posterior direction, i e., the original axial gradient has reappeared. 



3 


At twenty-four hours the relative susceptibilities of the one- 
eighth pieces remain about the same as at twelve hours. In table 
1 1 (forty-eight hours) some slight irregularities in the susceptibility 
of differeitt pieces appear. Lot 1 is most susceptible, Lot 2 less 
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SuscepiibilitvJo KCy OMOI ,,,. of ,mc^igh,h pice: hnmeUoUU, nflcr oedion 
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TABLE 10 

Susceptihility to KCX 0.001 in. of one-eighth piecea ticelve hours after section 


r.E.VOTM OF TIMB 

JN KCN 


LOTS 


STAGES OF DISINTEGRATION 
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Smcep tibihty to KCX 0.0 01 m. of one-eighth pieces Jorly-eight hours after section 


STAGES OF DISINTEGRATION 


1 • 3 


429 
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susceptible, Lot 3 more susceptible than Lot 2, and Lot 4 again 
less susceptible than Lot 3. These irregularities are undoubtedly 
incidental and due either to differences in size of pieces, too large 
pieces showing too low and too small too high a susceptibility, or to 
stimulation of some of the pieces which cannot always be avoided 
and which distinctly increases susceptibility. 

TABLE 12 

Susceplihilily io KCN 0.001 m of one-eigkik pieces one hundred and twenty hours 
after seciioii 


LENGTH OF TIME 
IN KC>^ 


LOTS 


STAGES OF DISINTEGRATION 

II nr I IV 


3.30 

4.00 

4.30 

5.00 

5.30 

6.00 

6.30 




2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

8 

4 

5 
10 

9 

6 

7 
10 

8 
7 

10 
10 


7.00 
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At seventy- two and ninety-six hours the gradient in suscepti* 
bility from piece to piece is essentially that of the uninjured ani- 
mal. At one hundred and twenty hours the same is true, as table 
12 shows. Here Lot 1 has the greatest susceptibility, Lot 2 is 
next, Lot 3 next, and Lot 4 about like T.ot 3. One-eighth pieces 
from the posterior region of the first zoo id undergo but little re- 
constitution and almost never produce whole animals while in 
the more anterior pieces the frequency of complete reconstitution 
is greater, consequently the differences in susceptibility in table 
12 one hundred and twenty hours after section are due in part to 
a greater degree of reconstitution in anterior than in posterior 
pieces. 

5, The one-tivelfth pieces 

The difficulty of cutting even large individuals into as many as 
twelve pieces of anything like equal size sets^ limit to the study 
of consecutive series of pieces. It is of course possible to cut 
single pieces much smaller than this with a considerable degree 
of accuracy but in consecutive series the difficulties are much 
greater. 

Figure 4 indicates the regions represented by the first six pieces 
which make up the first zooid. Tables 13 and 14 give the sus- 
ceptibilities immediately and forty-eight hours after section. 

The susceptibility of all the pieces is very high immediately 
after section, being higher than that of any of the larger pieces 
(tables 2, 5, 9) or of the whole worms (table 1). The survdval- 
time of even the least susceptible pieces is only half that of the 
whole worms and larger pieces. These short pieces are evidently 
more stimulated by the act of section than are larger pieces. 
After forty-eight hours, however, (table 14) the susceptibility 
of all pieces has decreased greatly and is only slightly higher than 
that of uninjured animals. The effect of section has at least 
largely disappeared. 

Among the one-twelfth pieces only the more anterior produce 
whole animals and these do not in all cases. Tlie more posterior 
pieces usually remain headless.* Consequently the later increase 
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in rate associated with reconstitution is much greater in the 
anterior than in the posterior pieces. It is in general similar to 
that in the one*eighth pieces and requires no special comment. 
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Susceptibility to KCV 0.001 m of onc-tive[fih pieces imnu<iinlelii ofter section 


LENGTH OF TIME 

IX KCN 


STAGES OF IHfitNTEGHATniN 
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TABLE H 

Suf^ceptibiUty to KCX 0.001 m of one-twelfth pieces forly-eighl hours after sectitm 


LENGTH OP TIME ^ 


8TAQE8 

OP D1SINTEGBA.TION 

IN KCX 




.- - 


I 

It 

III 

IV V 

• ' ^ 

9 


1 


2 

9 



1 

« 3 

9 




3.00 • 




* 

4 

10 




0 

10 




0 

10 




[ 1 

9 



1 ■ 

! “ 

7 

2 


1 

3.30 1 1 

9 



( 1 

1 4 

10 



t i 

i 0 

10 



i j 

V 6 

10 




[ 1 

9 



i 1 

! 2 

7 

1 

1 

1 ' 1 

. J 3 

9 



1 

4.00 ■ ^ 






10 




1 5 

9 * 


1 


1 

10 




1 1 

6 

3 


' ■ 1 

2 

4 

3 


i 3 

. j 3 

4 

5 


1 






] 4 

6 

4 


: I 

, 1 b 

8 

1 


! 1 

1 0 

10 



: 

f 1 

2 

4 

3 

! 1 

2 

2 


1 

16 

5.00 ^ 1 

3 

4 


2 1 

] 4 

5 

2 

1 

11 

1 ^ ^ 

8 



2 

1 6 

10 




(! 1 


2 

2 i 

2 4 

! ■ 2 


1 

1 

8 

^ J 3 


2 

4 : 

3 1 






1 4 

5 



5 

1 5 

7 


1 

2 

. 1 6 

7 

3 

1 


f: 1 



4 j 

6 

1 2 


1 


9 

1 1 3 

6.00 I ' 



1 

2 7 

1 ■ 4 

2 : 

3 


5 


6 

1 


3 

[ 1 6 

.i 

1 

J 

2 
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LENGTH OF TIMJ! 

; \ 


STAGES OF 

nifilNTEGHATlO.S’ 


IN KCN 









I 

i 11 

III 

IV 

Y 

' 

1 




1 

9 


2 



1 


9 

6.30 

3 




1 

9 


4 


3 

2 


5 


5 

5 

1 



4 


6 

3 

3 


2 

i 2 


1 - - 




— 

— 

-10 


2 

— 


- - - - 

— 

- - 10 

7.00 < 

3 - - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 10 


4 ! 



2 

1 

7 


5 

2 

i 1 

2 


5 


6 


j 2 

4 


4 

f 

4 




o 

8 

7.30 { 

5 



1 

2 

7 

1 

6 




2 

8 


4 ^ 



— 

— 

- 10 

8,00 

5 - - 

— 

■ - 



|- - 10 

1 

i 6 - - 


; _ 



p - 10 


III. CONCLUSIONS 

A number of conclusions which will be shown later to be of the 
greatest importance for an understanding of the process of 
reconstitution are to be drawn from the data presented in the 
tables above. These are briefly stated and discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

1. A temporary iyicrease in rate of metabolism, a ^stimulation^ 
lasting at least several hours, results from the act of section. 

Such a stimulation is to be expected for the act of section .severs 
nerve cords and of course produces extensive injury to other tissue. 
Susceptibility determinations of pieces three hours after section, 
of which the records are not given, show that at that time the 
susceptibility is as high as immediately after section. From this 
time on it gradually decreases and twelve hours after section the 
susceptibility of the pieces is about the same as that of the unin- 
jured animals. 
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This also is to be expected, for the piece is no longer in con- 
nection with its chief sources of stimulation, that is, first the head 
region and secondly other parts of the body. As regards move- 
ment it is much less active than the intact animal and if it were 
not for the wounds at its ends and the growth processes beginning 
there its rate of metabolism would undoubtedly fall far below 
that of the uninjured animal. 

B. The temporary increase in rate of metaholism following section 
varies in amount inversely as the length of the piece, 

A comparison of tables 2, 5, 9 and 13 will show that in general 
the smaller the pieces the higher the susceptibility. The one- 
fourth pieces show in the tables practically no increase in sus- 
ceptibility following section. As a matter of fact the regions 
adjoining the cut ends do show an increased susceptibility but it 
does not involve the piece as a whole. 

That the shorter piece should be more stimulated tha i the 
longer by section is also in accord with expectation. The shorter 
the piece the more direct the injury and resulting stimulation of 
its conducting paths and tissues. In very short pieces almost 
the whole length becomes involved in the wound reaction at the 
two ends. Tables 10 and 14 show that the susceptibility of the 
one-eighth %nd one-twelfth pieces does not fall during the forty- 
eight hours following section to so low a level as that of the longer 
pieces. This difference is undoubtedly due to the fact that in 
the shorter pieces the wound reaction affects the whole rather 
than merely the two terminal regions as in the longer pieces. In 
the long pieces the susceptibility of the two terminal regions is 
distinctly higher than that of the rest of the piece at this stage. 

3. The temporary increase in rate of metabolism following section 
varies in amount according to the region of the original body which 
the piece represents, being least in the most anterior and increasing 
in successively more posterior pieces. 

This regional difference in stimulation is associated with length 
of piece and is not apparent in the long one-fourth pieces, but in 
the one-sixth, one-eighth and one-twelfth pieces it is distinct. 
The rate of metabolism in the first zooid of unmjured animals is 
highest in the anterior region and decreases more or less regularly 
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in the posterior direction (Child ’13 c). In the one-fourth pieces 
of table 2 this gradient continues to exist after section, the rate of 
the second fourth being lower than that of the first. In some 
other series the rates of first and second fourths immediately 
after section are about the same, that is, the original gradient has 
disappeared. In the one-sixth, one-eighth and one-twelfth 
pieces (tables 5, 9 and 13) we see that in general the susceptibility 
increases . from piece to piece posteriorly, i. e., the original axial 
gradient is reversed. This can be due only to the fact that more 
posterior pieces are more strongly stimulated by section and 
this is actually the case. A comparison of the susceptibilities 
of Lot 1, which represents the most anterior fourth, sixth, eighth 
or twelfth in tables 2, 5, 9 and 13, shows that the susceptibility 
of this anterior region is but little affected by length of piece and 
undergoes but little increase after section until we reach the one- 
twelfth pieces, where the increase is greater than in the longer 
pieces. The more posterior pieces are much more affected by 
section and the tables show that in general the more posterior 
the level of a piece the greater the degree of stimulation following 
section. 

As regards the regional differences in rate immediately after 
section, the results of the susceptibility method have been con- 
firmed by estimations of CO 2 production very kindly made at 
my request by Dr. Tashiro with the apparatus devised by him 
(Tashiro T3). In one-fourth pieces or larger the second piece 
shows a lower rate of CO 2 production than the anterior. In 
one-sixth pieces the anterior piece has the lowest rate of CO 2 
production and the rate increases posteriorly from piece to piece. 

This regional difference in degree of stimulation agrees with 
the wellknown fact of observation that when such animals as 
earthworms and planarians are cut in two the posterior piece 
usually reacts much more strongly than the anterior and it is 
also in full accord with the theory of antero-posterior dominance 
developed in preceding papers (Child Tl d, T3b, ’13 c), in fact 
it constitutes valuable experimental evidence for this theory. 

The greater stimulation of posterior as compared with anterior 
regions in consequence of section can only mean that the rate of 
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metabolism in the anterior region is to a greater degree independ- 
ent of conditions in other parts of the body and so is but little 
altered when conducting paths are cut. The rate of metabolism 
in the posterior region on thj other hand, must be in high degree 
dependent upon its connection with other regions, for when this 
connection is severed the stimulation of conducting paths increases 
its rate very greatly. The more anterior levels of the body are 
largely independent of the posterior while the more posterior 
levels are largely dependent upon the anterior. The degree of 
independence or subordination of a body-region then depends 
upon its level in the body. 

There is thus an axial gradient in degree of stimulation result- 
ing from section with its lowest point at the anterior and its 
highest point at the posterior end and this is evidently the expres- 
sion of a gradient in degree of subordination. 

That these gradients are expressions of the axial gradient in 
rate of metabolism described in the preceding paper (Child ’13 a) 
cannot be doubted. It was pointed out in that paper that the 
region of highest metabolic rate in a living cell or cell aggregate 
must be much more independent of other regions than they arc 
of it and so must inevitably dominate other parts to a greater 
or less extent and within a greater or less distance from it. In 
Planaria where a simple axial gradient in rate from the head 
posteriorly exists the head is unquestionably the dominant region. 
As regards functional relations this is self-evident but it is also 
true at least for certain features of morphogenesis (Child T1 d). 
As pointed out above, the stimulation gradient in pieces is merely 
an expression undei^ special conditions of the axial gradient and 
of antero-posterior dominance. The increase in stimulation from 
section with increasing distance from the anterior end means 
simply increasing dependence upon stimuli coining from more 
anterior regions. 

4 . A remarkable relation between frequency of head formation 
and degree of simulation after sedion exists. The greater the in- 
crease in rate of 77ietabolis'm after section the less the frequency of 
head’for7nation. 
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In the first paper of this series (Child 11 o) it was shown that 
the frequency of head-formation decreases as the length of the 
piece decreases and also from anterior to posterior regions. In the 
present paper we have seen that the ^gree of stimulation increases 
as the length of the piece decreases and also that the degree of 
stimulation is greater in posterior than in anterior pieces. It 
would seem that these two features, degree of stimulation after 
section and frequency of head formation, must be in some way 
associated or have a common foundation. But liefore the re- 
lation between them can be made clear it is necessary to find 
when in the history of a piece it is determined whether the piece 
shall give rise to a head or not. And consideration of this prob- 
lem, the time of head determination, must be postponed to an- 
other paper. The chief purpose of the present paper, howT.ver, 
is to point out this inverse relation between head freciuoncy and 
degree of stimulation after section. The following paper will 
afford an insight into the nature of the relation. 

5, After the temporary increase in rate of metabolism following 
section has disappeared a second slow and {relalively} permanent 
increase in rate occurs y in connection xcith reconstiiidion and this is 
a process of rejuvenescence resuUmg from the reorgaidzalion and 
reduction of the pieces. 

The writer has called attention elsewhere (Child T1 a, B3 d) 
to the occurrence of rejuvenescence in connection with experi- 
mental and asexual reproduction in planarians. The suscepti- 
bility tables in the present paper show merely the earliest stage.s 
of this process at one hundred and twenty hours after section 
(tables 4, 8, 12). This slow increase in ratehn the pieces, which 
begins after three or four days and which indicates the beginning 
of rejuvenescence is relatively permanent, i. e., it disappears only 
gradually as the animal undergoes gi’owth and becomes older in 
Consequence of feeding. The degree of rejuvenescence is in 
general inversely proportional to the size of the ])icce and di- 
rectly proportional to the degree of reconstitutional change. In 
this connection another expression of the axial gradient in rate 
of metabolism may be mentioned, although it is not clearly shown 
in the tables. In general, the degree of rejuvenescence in recon- 
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stitution is greater in posterior than in anterior pieces of the same 
size, provided of course that both produce new whole animals. 
The amount of reorganization in ttie reconstitution of a piece 
undoubtedly increases as level of the piece becomes more 
posterior. The amount of new tissue behind the head and the 
degree of change in the alimentary tract both increase from anterior 
to posterior pieces. In other word^ the farther from the head 
a given region of the body is, the greater the alteration it must 
undergo when brought into direct relation with a dominant head 
region as every piece is when a head forms at its anterior end, 

IV. SUMMARY 

1. A temporary increase in rate of metabolism, a ^stimulation' 
lasting at least several hours, results from section. 

2. The temporary increase in rate of metabolism following 
section varies in amount inversely as the length of the piece, long 
pieces being very slightly or not at all stimulated and short pieces 
strongly stimulated. 

3. The temporary increase in rate of metabolism following 
section also varies in amount according to the region of the body 
which the piece represents, being least in most anterior and in- 
creasing in successively more posterior pieces. In the shorter 
pieces this difference is sufficient to increase the rate of posterior 
above that of anterior pieces. 

4. The differences along the axis in the stimulation from section 
are merely special expressions of the axial gradient and the 
antero-posterior dominance which results from it. 

5. An inverse relation exists between the frequency of head 
formation and degree of stimulation of pieces following section. 
The shorter or the more posterior a piece the greater the degree of 
stimulation and the less the frequency of head formation. The 
nature of this relation will be considered after presentation of 
further facts. 

6. The temporary increase in rate of metabolism in the piece 
after section is followed by a gradual fall. Twelve hours after 
section the rate of metabolism in the pieces may be as low as, or 
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lower than, that in corresponcliiig regions of iiitnct animals 
During the following thirty-six to forty-eight hours tire rate of 
metabolism remains about the samein the pieces. 

7. After three or four days the rate of urchabolism in the pieces 
begins to rise slowly as reconstitution proceeds. 'l’|ii,s rise in 
rate is relatively permanent and constitutes pliysiological re- 
juvenescence. It disappear* only as the animal increases in size 
and becomes older with feeding. Its amount dep('nds upon the 
degree of reconstitutional change and the size and region of the 
piece. Provided complete reconstitution occurs ilie degree of 
rejuvenescence is greater in posterior than in anterior and in small 
than in large pieces. 
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ON THE STRENGTH AND THE VOLUM]': OF THE 
WATER CURRENTS PRODUCED BY S1N)NGES^ 

G. H. PARKER 

Ever since Grant discovered the currents i)r(Kluced in Avater by 
living sponges, this activity has been a matter of interest to the 
naturalist. The arrangement of the canals Avithin tlie body of the 
sponge, the disposition of the motor elements or choanocytes, and 
the control of cun’ents by means of sphincters all received 
much consideration. Very little attention, howa'ver, has been 
given to the currents themselves, their strength and volume. 

In a paper published in 1910 in the eighth volume of The 
Journal of Experimental Zoology, I recorded the fa(^t that in 
Stylotella, a sponge from the coast of North Carolina, the pressure 
of its currents was equal to that of a column of water from 3.5 
to 4 mm. in height. This sponge is of small size and generates 
only a slight disturbance in the surrounding water as compared 
with what may l^e seen in the vicinity of large sponges in the 
tropical and subtropical seas. Here the water often wells uj) so 
abundantly from the sponge as to deform the smface of the sea 
much as a vigorous spring deforms that of a pool into which it 
issues. Sponges of this description are frequently met witli in 
the waters about the Bermuda Islands, and, during a recent 
sojourn at the Bermuda Biological Station, I took the opportunity 
of measuring the currents from some of these organisms. 

The method that I used in making these measurements was tin; 
^me as that which I had previously employed for Stylotella. A 
whole sponge or a large portion of one Avas transported in a tub 
or bucket to the laboratory and a glass tube of appropriate size 
was tied securely into one of its oscula. Care Avas taken to select 
for this purpose an osculum whose canal system had been umn- 

^ Contributions from the Bermuda Biological Si ation for Research, No. di. 
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jured in detaching the sponge from its natural base or^ if it had 
been necessary to break open the canal system anywhere, such 
breaks were closed by ligatures of soft string. The tube with the 
sponge attached was then held rigidly in place in the bucket of 
water and, after five minutes or so, the height of the water in the 
tube over that in the bucket was measured by means of a milli- 
meter rule attached to the side of the tube. Without disturbing 
the tube and its attached measure, the canal system of the sponge 
was then cut open so that the water in this system was in free 
communication with that in the bucket. The water in the tube 
immediately fell and, after it had come to a constant level, 


Showing pressures in millitneters of seawater exhibited bij the currents of 


seven species of sponges from ike Benmida Islands 


NAME OF SPONGE 


j HEIGHT OP COLUMN OP SEAWATER IN MILLI- 
METERS FOR FIVE DBTEHMINATlONa 


AVERAGE 

HEIGHT 


Tethya sp. Close to T. seychellen- j 

sis (E. P. W right) j 

Spirastrella sp. Close to S. vaga- | 
bunda, var. tubulodigitataj 

Dendy j. 

Pachychalina sp I 

Spinosella sororia (Duch, et Mich) i 

Tedania sp | 

Stelospongia sp j 

Hircinia variabilis F. F. Schulze. . 


2.5 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1 

j 2.2 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.2 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

; 1.3 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

; 2.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1 2.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 1 

1 2.7 


a leading of its height was again taken. The difference between 
this reading and that made before the sponge was cut open was 
assumed to be a measure of the pressure of the v;ater current 
produced by the sponge. 

Determinations of the current pressures by the method ^ust 
described were made in seven species of sponges, and the detailte of 
of these measurments are given in table 1. At least five desei^ 
minations were made for each species. I am under obligation^ to 
my friend, Prof. H. V. Wilson for the identification of the sponges 
upon which these determinations were made. * j 

The surprising feature of the determinations in the taMe is that 
they all indicate a very low current pressure, lower even than that 
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of Stylotella. Notwithstanding thi§ general lowness of pressure 
one of these species, Spinosella sororia, the common Bermuda 
finger-sponge, produces in the shallow sea a conspicuous deforma- 
tion of the natural surface of the water, and this deformation can 
also be observed in specimens that have been transported to the 
laboratory. As Spinosella was a very satisfactory species to 
work with, a determination of the volume of water that passed 
through a single finger of this sponge was attempted. This v/as 
made by sinking the tube that had been fastened into the osculum 
of a finger of Spinosella under the surface of the seawater and thus 
allowing the water driven by the sponge to escape. The escaping 
current deformed the surface of the water in the bucket in much 
the same way as is often seen over a vigorous sponge finger in its 
natural position in the sea. The rate of the flow of water from the 
finger was then determined by measuring the velocity of floating 
particles, such as carmine and so forth, that were carried up the 
tube by the water current. This proved to be very close to 20 
mm. in five seconds. As the diameter of the tube was 17 mm. the 
finger must have discharged a little over 4.5 cc. of water in five 
seconds. At this, rate the discharge would amount to some 78 
hters a day. This finger measured about 10 cm. in length and 
averaged 4 cm, in diameter; its osculum had a diameter of about 
2 cm. Spinosella colonies often consist* of as many as twenty 
such fingers and, assuming that all the fingers work at the same 
rate as the one upon which the measurements were made, such a 
colony as a whole would strain in a day about 1575 liters of sea- 
water or over 415 gallons. 

Since all the measurements recorded in the table were made 
upon sponges that had been removed from their natural attach- 
ments and transported to the laboratory and since the effect of 
such treatment is known to retard rather than accelerate the cur- 
rents, the results therein recorded are believed to be below rather 
than above the actual working capacity of the several sponges. 
This opinion is borne out by an observation made on Spirastrella 
for which I am indebted to Mr. W. J. Crozier and Mr. D. H, 
Wenrich. A specimen of this sponge was found partly exposed at 
low water. Although the osculum was out of water, there was 
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still a free flow from it, A cut was made on the side of the sponge 
at the level of the outer seawater and the sponge was taken to the 
laboratory. Close measurements showed that the edge of the 
osculum over which the water lifted by the sponge had been 
flowing was 4 mm. above that of the sea level, demonstrating that 
this sponge in the undisturbed condition in which it was found 
had been overcoming a pressure of 4 mm. of seawater. As the 
highest pressure that had been obtained from Spirastrella in the 
laboratory was 2.5 mm., it seems probable that the laboratory 
determinations for all the species tested are a little below the 
actual maxima for this form of activity, though, for reasons 
already given in my former paper on Stylotella, they cannot be 
much below this maximum. 

From these observations it is clear that the currents produced by 
sponges consist of relatively large volumes of water flowing at 
low pressure and that currents of this kind are capable of producing 
such deformations of the surface of the sea as can be observed 
above large sponges. It would be interesting to ascertain what 
proportion of the suspended material in the seawater is screened 
out as the current passes thrpugh the sponge, but no observations 
on this point were made. 
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INTRODUCTION 

■ •The present contribution has a twofold purpose, to review and 
discuss the literature on teleost hybrids ^d to present a new 
body of experimental data, which seem to throw added light on 
various mooted questions and to lead to"* rather definite conclu- 
sions concerning certain problems of inheritance. ■ 

As material especially available for the study of the early 
stages of hybrid development the teleosts are unexcelled by any 
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other group of animals known to the writer, although a much 
larger number of investigators have chosen to work with echino- 
derms. Teleosts possess decided advantages over the echino- 
derms in that they intercross in practically any combination and 
without the aid of the reagents used in artificial parthenogenesis, 
which arc necessary in order to cross echinoderms, and which 
may affect the character of development and thus. interfere with 
the study of heredity. It is, moreover, a simple matter to rear 
the young of teleosts to a stage in which many definitive charac^ 
ters can be studied, while hybrid echinoderms have never to my 
knowledge been reared beyond a comparatively early larval 
stage. In addition to these two fundamental advantages tele- 
osts afford especially good material for this type of investigation 
because the large number of species in any neighborhood give 
a very wide range of possible combinations; because the eggs 
and young arc large and easily handled; and because the con- 
trasting characters are more numerous and more clearly defined 
than are those of echinoderms. 

HISTORIPAL REVIEW' OF THE WORK OF APPELLOF, MOEKKHAUS, 

KAXtMERKR, BANCROFT AND NEWMAN ON TELEOST HYBRIDS 

The earliest published work on teleost hybrids that has come 
to my attention is an important paper by Appellof that appeared 
early in 1894. I regret that this paper escap^ my notice until 
after the publication of my two former papers on Fundulus 
hybrids, for it would have been highly suggestive for certain 
phases of my own work. The paper, although rather generally 
overlooked by investigators, should be of considerable interest 
to all those who are engaged in the study of the developmental 
mechanics of heterogenic hybrids. Appelkff was probably tlft 
first to attempt cros^s between very distantly related species. 
His combinations include such ill-assorted matings as the stickle- 
back and the flounder, ftic cod and the cunner, the cod and the 
flounder and others equally bizarre. In each case he found that, 
even though a mature hybrid between the two parent types be 
unthinkable, development in the croSvS fertilized eggs proceeds 
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for a considerable period, in most cases tlirough the cleavage' 
period; in a normal manner. In all cross bred eggs the cleavage 
seemed to be identical with that of pure bred eggs except that 
in rare cases the time rate of the cleavage process was markedly 
retarded. This was especially noticeable in the hybrids from 
Spinachia eggs fertilized with Gasterosteus sperm. 

An observation of Appellof 's, which to my mind is of consid- 
erable morphological significance, is to the effect that the most 
critical period in the development of heterogen® hybrids is the 
period of transition from cleavage to germ layer formation— -the 
period of 'gastrulation.^ In comment upon this finding I may 
say that my own results have for a number of years forced me to 
similar conclusions and that I have on hand an investigation 
dealing at some length with this point. It is of more than pass- 
ing interest to note how this idea lines up with the rather prev- 
alent* opinion that the process of cleavage is purely a function 
of the egg, and that the spennatozoon, though cooperating with 
the, egg nucleus in the mitoses of cleavage, does not begin to 
influence the process of heredity until during the formation of 
the gastrula. It would appear that even a very distantly related 
sperm may stimulate development in an egg and cooperate har- 
moniously with the latter through the period of cell multiplica- 
tion, but that when the hereditary functions of tlie germinal 
elements come into play discordant cliemical interactions take 
place that effectually disrupt developmental harmony. This 
barrier to further development I have found to be less sharply 
drawn than Appellof supposed, as will become c\ddent when the 
data subsequently presented in this paper claim the readers 
attention. 

^Next in chronological order conies the work of Moenkhaus ( J4j 
in which he relates the results of his crosses between Fundulus 
heteroclitus and Menidia notata. This work had as its object 
the study of the behavior of maternal and paternal chromatin 
in hybrid eggs and embryos in which the chromosomes of the 
parental species were visibly different in foim, T-he o serva 
tions show that the paternal chromosomes retain their identity 
in the zygote and for a considerable period remain in a close 
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group sharply marked off from the maternal group. Subse- 
quently, however, the two types intermingle, though still retain- 
ing their specific characters. The rate of cleavage was, accord- 
ing to Moenkhaus, the same as in pure bred eggs of the same 
species. It is a noteworthy fact that when Fundulus eggs are 
fertilized with Menidia sperm, the period of gastrulation is safely 
passed and a well-defined, though short and defective embryo 
is formed alth(^gh the two species represent two distinct orders 
of teleosts. 

Kammerer (’07) published a rather extensive account of hy- 
bridizing two species of perch, Perea fluviatilis and Acerina cCmua. 
In brief his report is as follows. In the spring of 1905 a fisher- 
man brought to the laboratory two specimens of an unknown 
type of perch, which, at the suggestion of Doctor Przibram, were 
adjudged to be hybrids between Perea fluviatilis and Acerina 
cernua, beeause in a number of respects they appeared to be 
intermediate between these two species. In order to test the 
correctness of this diagnosis it' was decided to intercross the 
hypothetical parent species in order to determine whether the 
hybrids* resembled the questionable wild individuals. . It was 
found that the two species did cross successfully and that a 
number of young fish hatched and grew well for about six months, 
at which time they showed some characters which slightly re- 
sembled those of the supposed adult wild hybrids. The latter 
were successfully crossed, since they were b^h fertile females, 
with males .of both Perea and Acerina, the young resembling 
closely the paternal species in each case. This is the only case 
on record, so far as I am aware, of fertile hybrids being produced 
by crossing two genera. It is rare, in fact, to find undiminished 
fertility in hybrids between two closely related species of % 
same genus, and even inter-varietal hybrids f^quently show 
incomplete fertility. Had Kammerer reared to maturity and 
successfully bred the unquestioned hybrids which he obtained he 
would have made good his case, but as the matter’stands there 
is considerable cause to doubt the validity of his conclusions. 

The chief value of the paper in the present discussion lies in 
the fact that there is presented a considerable array of data, 
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tendmg to show that in practically all characters examined the 
hybrids reared m the laboratory are 'strictly intermediate between 
those of the parent species. This is true for such inatters as 
numbers of scales in a row, numbers of fin-rays, numbers of 
teeth, and other integral variates. Characters invohhig dimen- 
sioijs show a similar blending between the two species. No men- 
tion is made of the discovery of any type of inheritance sugges- 
tive of Mendehan dominance. 

In addition to the crosses mentioned above Bhmmerer made 
a number of heterogenic crosses between teleost species, the 
results of which led him to conclude that the degree of success 
in the development of hybrids depends not upon the closeness 
of relationship of the parent species but upon their similarity 
of habitat. The fallacy of this conclusion is evident in view of 
the success of Moenkhaus and the writer in cross fertilizMg prac- 
tically any two species of teleosts. 

The first attempt to follow in detail the development of teleost 
hybrids was made by the WTiter (Newman ’08). This paper 
dealt exclusively with the reciprocal hybrids between Fundulus 
heteroclitus and Fundulus majalis. The former species develops 
nearly twice as rapidly as the latter and the reciprocal hybrids 
both have a developmental time rate intermediate between those 
of the parent species, though more nearly like that of the egg 
than that of the sperm, species. All characters involving the 
time f^tor show blended inheritance, but many characters not 
dependent on the time factor were shown to exhibit more or less 
typical Mendelian dominance. Some of the dominant characters 
noted were as follows: F. heteroclitus type of chrornatophore 
dominant over that of F. majalis; size of young on hatching 
oj^at the time of maximum development that of F. heterocli- 
tus in both r^lprocal crosses; the rate of cleavage nearly pure 
maternal; the viability of young hybrid larvae, when capable of 
hatching, equal to or greater than that of the more viable species, 
F. heteroclitus; resistance to lack of oxygen or presence of carbon 
dioxid of F. heteroclitus egg hybrid as great or greater than that 
of the more resistant species; susceptibility to these reagents 
greater in F. majalis egg hybrids than in the more susceptible 
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species, F, majalis; the depth of pigmentation of young t , neter- 
oclitus egg hybrids as pronounced or more so than the darker 
species, F. heteroclitus. These cases in which the hybrids seemed 
to show an exaggeration of dominance exemplify the phenome- 
non of Typcrdominance.’ In view of the fact that at the time 
when this paper was written the new Mendelism was sweeping 
all before it, I took pains to emphasize especially all types of 
inheritance which appeared to me to be essentially non-Mende- 
lian. This staiH was taken advisedly in the hope of checking 
the growing impression that all inheritance was on analysis 
Mendelian, and that cases of apparent blending, even in the Fi 
generation of hybrids, was the result of incomplete analysis of 
the factors involved. 

Chief stress was laid upon the importance of studying heredity 
as a pr(Mess, of observing the genesis of characters rather than 
limiting observation to the definitive conditions as they appear 
in adults. In this connection it was noted that maternal and 
paternal influences showed alternating periods of predominance, 
so that a character might appear as a dominant at one time 
only to be superseded by the character that had apparently been 
recessive. The definitive condition represents only the end re- 
sult of a struggle between opposed parental tendencies whose 
ups and downs may be observed from day to day in developing 
hybrid embryos. 

The question as to whether the foreign sperm exercises any 
influence upon the rate and character of early cleavage was in 
this paper answered in the negative for the reason that in all 
early experiments the differences were very small and not always 
in the same direction. 

This paper was followed nearly two years later by another 
dealing with the same species of fish (Newman in which the 
question as to the influence of the spermatozoon on early devel- 
opment was reexamined. Very searching statistical methods 
were applied to the relative rates of early cleavage in pure and 
hybrid F. majalis eggs. It was found as the result of five experi- 
ments involving very large numbers of eggs, that there was a 
slight but constant acceleration of cleavage as the result of the 
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use of foreign sperm. On this score I took occasion to criticise 
the position of Conklin, Godlewski and others, who, on the basis 
of the work done on echinoderm%ybrids, had declared that the 
early development of hybrids is purely maternal and that it is 
only in stages later than the gastrula that the ndluence of the 
spermatozoon begins to make itself felt. There was in my ex- 
periments a real effect of foreign sperm on the rate of («arly devel- 
opment and this effect was not due to a more speedy iin])regna- 
tion of the egg membrane Hy the foreign sperm head, as was 
shown by the experiment in which all spermatozoa in both hybrid 
and control cultures were destroyed with distilled water within 
less than five minutes after insemination, l^y this time all 
spermatozoa had entered the eggs, those of the foreign and native 
species having entered with equal promptness. 

These results were criticised by Godlewski (’ll) bec^pse they 
were not confirmed by cytological studies. He did not explain, 
however, just what he meant by a cytological confirmatil'n of 
a statistical treatment involving many thousands of eggf no 
small sample of which could be expected to show anything of 
value. On the basis of what seemed to be a demonstration that 
foreign sperm actually effects a slight change in the rate of early 
cleavage, the writer entered upon a general discussion of the 
role of the spermatozoon in early development and came to the 
conclusion that, in addition to initiating development, the pater- 
nal germ plasm reacts almost immediately with that of the egg 
so as to change the rate and character of metabolism and thus 
accelerate or retard cleavage. Naturally the cytoplasmic organ- 
ization of the egg imposes upon the young embryo certain mor- 
phological restrictions, but in all those matters that have to do 
with rate of chemical reaction the spermatozoon begins to exert 
an influence as soon as fertilization occurs, as soon as the two 
ontogenies are engrafted one upon the other. . The work of 
Godlewski, Baltzer and others, who had experimented Avith cchi- 
noderm hybrids, was cited by the writer in confirmation of his 
conclusions and it is to be regretted that, in citing Godlewski’s 
results certain misstatements Avere made, for it Avas in response 
to these inadvertent inaccuracies that Godlewski took the whole 
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paper rather severely to task. The fundamental contention was, 
however^ scarcely touched upon by this critic, as was shown by 
the writer (Newman ^11) in a %ply to Godlewski, in which the 
minor inacJcuracjes in reporting the latter^s results were admitted 
and differences of interpretation were brought clearly upon a 
controversial plane. 

It may then be considered as fairly well established that, at 
least in the case of hybrids between closely related species, the sper- 
maiozodii exercises at first a slight and then a progressively more 
pronounced influence upon the rate of early development, but fails 
to exercise any really hereditary function until the embryo begins 
to differentiate tissues and organs. This point of view will, I 
believe, be justified by the new data herewith presented. This 
somewhat radical change of front on my part is the result of sev- 
eral year§ of study and has been forced upon me especially by 
the experiments about to be reported, the results of which are 
herewith to some extent anticipated. 

In the Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science for 
1910, published a year later, Moenkhaus reports upon an exten- 
sive series of experiments dealing with Cross fertilization among 
fishes.^’ These range from extreme heterogenic crosses between 
different orders of teleosts to those between closely related spe- 
cies of the same genus. A useful sununary of the chief facts 
and conclusions is furnished and is here quoted : 

1- The eggs of any of the species of teleosts tried may be impregnated 
by tJie sperm of any other species tried. 

2. The number of eggs fertilized is usually great, i.e., 75 per cent or 
more. This bears no relation to the nearness of relationship of the two 
species concerned. 

3. Normal impregnation is the rule, di- and polyspermy being the 
exception. 

4. Development in its early stages proceeds normally, the deleteri- 
ous effects of the two strange sex products upon each other showing 
only at later cleafage or subsequently. 

5. The rate of development in the early cleavage stages is always 
that of the egg species. Any effect of the strange sperm upon thcirate 
of development shows itself by slowing the process regardless of whether 
the rate of the sperm species is faster or slower than the egg species. 
A period of great mortality in the developing hybrids is gastrulation. 
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6; If the heart is formed, although it pumps no blood, the embryo 
may remain alive for a considerable period, yolk absorption taking 
place to a varying degree. If the ^rt handles blood and the blood 
vessels are differentiated, the embiy'o is likely to develop to the point 
of hatching. 

7. The numerous abnormalities appearing in the hybrid embryos are 
due to a deterioration in the developmental processes, resulting prob- 
ably from the poisonous action of the sex products upon each other. 

8. The success of the hybrids, i.e., the stage to which a given hybrid 

will develop, is correlated with the nearness of relationship of the two 
species used. • 

9. The mixing of unrelated sex products is looked upon as analogous 
to the transfusion of unrelated bloods, ^e more distantly related the 
two species concerned the greater their Toxicity, 

For the most part the results of Moenkliaus confirm the earlier 
results of Appellof and extend the horizon of our knowledge of 
the field in- question. I am unable, however, to accept any of 
the last six conclusions listed above, and will present my reason 
for thus dissenting after presenting my new results. 

Bancroft ('12^ as made the most recent (a)ntribution to the 
literature on the hybridization of tcleosts. He repeated the ex- 
periments published by the present writer 1908, intercrossing 
Fundulus heteroclitus and F. inajalis, paying especial attention 
to the heredity of pigmentation. The avenved object of the 
experiments was to reexamine the hybrids from the Mendclian 
and physiological points of view.” Bancroft confirms toy obser- 
vations and in most points agrees with rny conclusions. In his 
search* for evidences of Mendelian dominance he overlooks many 
int^mediate conditions. In one instance he attempts to explain 
what had seemed to me a perfect case of blended inheritance 
as the result of the interaction of two separate unit factors. He 
confirms my results and conclusions very exactly when he con- 
cludes that ''in general, characters connected with rate of devel- 
opment show blended heredity and it may be that such charac- 
ters are so intimately associated with extra-nucRar substances 
.such as the yolk that complete dominance is not obtained.” 

It f noteworthy, in view of Moeiikhaus’s statement "that any 
effect of the strange speim upon the rate of development shows 
itself by slowing the process of development regardless of whether 
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the rate of the sperm species is faster or slower than the egg 
species/’ that Bancroft takes tl^ position that: 

As regards the rate of development of the embryos my observations 
confirm those of Newman on most points. The development- of the 
F. heterocHtus egg hybrid was shown to be slower than that of its 
maternal parent; and the development of the F. majalis egg hybrid, 
during the early stages, was faster than that of the pure F. majalis. 
After hatching the F. heteroclitus egg hybrid seemed more vigorous 
and grew faster under like conditions t^n either of the pure forms. 

It is somewhat strange that Moenkhaus failed to note these 
facts for he must have peftormed the experiment a number of 
times. Bancroft’s paper adds materially to our knowledge of 
the heredity of pigment in teleost hybrids. His analyses of these 
processes is more nearly adequate than that of any other writer. 
In the general discussion of new data I shall have occasion to 
come back to this paper for more detailed treatment. 

This then is the history of the development of our knowledge 
of heredity in teleost hybrids. From this amy of facts and 
theories it is possible to extract certain well-defined problems 
and unsettled questidtis, which it is my intention to put to the 
test of further experiment. A list of some of the more important 
questions is herewith introduced in order to clarify the issue and 
to focus the attention of the reader upon the problems involved. 

1. At what point in the development of an embryo does the 
sperm begin to exercise an hereditary as opposed to a merely 
chemical effect upon the character of development? 

2. Is the rate of cleavage inherited/ in a strict sense, or is it 
merely a ftinction of egg size and of yolk content? 

3. Is the effect of foreign sperm to be looked upon as neces- 
sarily deleterious, and hence toxic, or is the effect bad only when 
there arises so pronounced a disharmony of the two engrafted 
ontogenies tha^no blending or compromise can be 1 ‘eached? 

4. Is it true that all characters concerned with or resulting 
from the rate of development are inherited in the blended^ash- 
ion? Is rate of development strictly an hereditary character? 

5. Is the degree of success in the development of hybrids in 
any way closely correlated with the nearness of relationship of 
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the two species used? If not, upon what factors does success 
in crossbreeding depend? 

6. Are’ structural or physiolo^cal characters inherited in the 
exclusive or in the blended fashion in the first generation of 
hybrids? 

7. What is the function of the spermatozoon in early develop- 
ment? Is its initial effect merely equivalent to tiiat exercised 
by mechanical and chemical agents used in artificial partheno- 
genesis, or is this only part of its function*? 

8. Is there any truth in the analogy suggested by Moenkhaus 
between the effects resulting from mixing strange sex products 
and those resulting from the transfusion of unrelated bloods? 

jEach of these questions will receive its proper share of atten- 
tion elsewhere in the paper. 


NEW EXPERIMENTS: RECIPROCAL CROSSES BETWEKN SPECIES OF 
THE GENUS FUNDULUS AND THE GENUS CYPRINODON 

0 

L MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The four species of fish used in the presAt experiments belong 
to two genera of the family Poeciliidae and are common in the 
waters about Woods Hole. They are Fundulus heteroclitus (figs. 
1 and 2), F. majalis (figs. 3 and 4), F. diaphanus (figs. 5 and 6), 
and Cyprinodon variegatus (figs. 7 and 8). F, het( 3 roclitus, F. 
majalis and Cyprinodon are marine or brackish water species, 
while F. diaphanus is strictly a fresh water form though tolerant 
of slightly brackish water. In some regions F. heteroclitus is 
found with F. diaphanus in fresh water ponds into which the 
sea flows at high tide. The eggs of F. majalis are the largest, 
averaging about 2.7 mm. in diameter, those of F. diaphanus come 
next with an average diameter of 2.3 mm., those of F. heteroclitus 
average 2 jnm., and those of Cyprinodon are mudch the smallest, 
averaging scarcely 1.5 mm. The yolk of F. majalis eggs is denser 
and deeper yellow color than that of the other species; that 
of F. heteroclitus is denser and yellower than in F. diaphanus 
J)ut less so than in F. majalis; that of Cyprinodon is almost 
colorless. 
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During the months of June and July all of these species are 
spawning in the Woods Hole region and little difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining abundant material for crossbreedii^. , The 
most successful experiments were those in which insemination 
was accomphshed by the dry method. In this way it was possi- 
ble to avoid exposing either of the sexual products to waters of 
harmful concentration, for eggs were stripped from Well dried 
females into bowls containing no water and they were mixed 
with fresh milk or maceratM testis. After allowing a few min- 
utes for the sperm to impr^nate the eggs, water of the proper 
kind was added and excess sperm washed-out. It was found 
best to rear the eggs* of F. heteroclitus, F. majalis and Cypri- 
nodon in sea-water and those of F. diaphanus in fresh water. 
All thrive well in about 25 per cent sea-water, but do no better 
than when the two kinds of natural water are used. Likewise 
all four kinds of eggs thrive in fresh water, but the eggs of F. 
diaphanus do not do well in natural sea-water, in which they 
undergo various degrees of plasmolysis. 

No less than three crosses of each type were performed and 
careful comparisons wre made possible through the frequent 
camera drawings of individuals and details. The illustrations 
herewith published are taken from camera drawings which seem 
to represent the most typical condition. The method of pre- 
senting the data is as follows: A chronology is given for each 
cross and beside it in an adjacent column are given the details 
of synchronous stages in the development of the control or pure 
bred eggs of the maternal species. Only such details are men- 
tioned as seem of particular significance as diagnostic of relative 
rates of development or types of inheritance involved. In order 
that repetition may be avoided the clironologies for the recip- 
rocal hybrids between F. heteroclitus and F. majalis are omitted, 
and the reader k referred for the facts to the previous paper in 
which these crosses were first dealt with (Newman ’08). The 
references to details of pigmentation pe intended to be ’m«reiy| 
suggestive, since the study of pigment inheritance forms a spe- 
cial topic for subsequent discussion. 
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a. Crosses between species of the same gemm . 


TABLE 1 

Com'pQfi^ hybrids from F. dia'phanm 9 X heie.rocUlus cT bred 

* F. diaphamis , 


time PDBE F. DIAPHAXUS (CONTRm,) ■ F. I)IAI>HASl-!i 9 X F. HETEROrLn’l'S o' 

2 hours First cleavage Same 

6 hours Advanced cleavage A larger proportion in more ad- 

vanced stages than in control 
20 hours Blastoderm with germ ring j Germ ring well defined and well 
i faintly defined, embryonic i establishecl embryonic shield 
I shield harj|||y visible (fig. 10) (fig. H) 

2 days i Germ ring halfway around the 1 Germ . ring nearly around yolk, 

yolk, embryonic axis well de- embryo long and wit^ brain 

fined, no neural tube (fig. 13) and optic vesicles well defined 

' . : (fig. 14) 

3 days ■ Blastopore closed, embryo with Blastopore closed, tail long, 

short tail, lenses of eyes len- ! lenses spherical and partially 
ticular in form, mid-brain enclosed in optic cup, entire 
broadly open, no heart -beat ■ brain closed, heart beating in 
or circulation, first chrotnato- majority of embryos, much 
phores under hind-brain and more numerous and better de- 
on adjacent yolk fii^d chromafophorce on brain 

#• arm yolk 

4 days Heart-beat beginning to be : Heart beating strongly, yolk ami . 

' established in nearly all em- j body circulation well estab- 
bryo.s, no circulation, scatter- lished, pigmentation much 
ing stellate dark chromato- , ' more advanced in every partic- 
phores on top and sides of^ ular than in eontrol, red yolk 
: brain, black yolk chromato- chromatophores redder than in 

phores scattered over w*hole ; eontrol (fig. 17 J 
yolk, a few small red yolk 
' chromatophores of dull orange ; 


5 days 


color (fig. 16) 

i Embryos about like those of 
I pure F. heteroclitus at 4 days, 

heart-beat strong, circulation 
well established, head chro- 
matophores all brownish and 
^ small, large black yolk chro- 

matophores arranged along 
I the principal vitelline vessels, 

! red yolk chromatophores 

I large, stellate, and dull red- 

dish brown 


Embryos less markedly in ad- 
vance of control than at 4 days, 
a few large black head chroma- 
: tophores of the F. heteroclitus 

I type have appeared along with 
I numerous small brownish head 
I chromatophores of the F. <Ha- 
! phanus type, red yolk chro- 
; matophorcs intermediate in 
i color between the red-brown 
of the maternal and the brick 
red of the jmternal species 
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TABLE I Cwitiimcfl 

time pure F. Dr AP HAN us (CUNTROI.) . F. DIAPHANDS 9 X F, HETEROCUiTUS C? 

1 week Embryo as in fig. 19, almost Embryos as in fig. 20, tail shorter 

even with the hylirifl strain in than in control, other details 

stage of development, other as before 
details about as before 

0 days i Embryos comparatively light i Embryos much darker than con- 
colored, tail long and slender j trol, decidedly larger and more 
' advanced 

12 days None hatched Nearly all hatched 

13 days A few hatched All hatched and very active 

14 days About half hatched 

[5 days All hatched 

3 weeks Larvae vigorous and would Larvae larger and more active 
* doubtless live indefinitely than control, evidently grow- 

ing faster under like ccuiditions 
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TABLE l> 

Comparing the hybrid, from F. heleroclilu, 9 X F. r mith 

■ F. helcroclifu>i 


pure bred 


TIME 


2 hours 
4 hours 


20 hours 


52 hours 


3 days 


4 days 


0 days 


1 week 


13 days 

14 days 

3 weeks 


I PURE K. IIETEROCI.irrS (control) 

I First cleavage 

i 32 to 64-ceIl stages 

Advanced cleavage bur no germ 
ring visible 

Blastopore closed or nearly so 
in all embryos, pale ('hronia- 
tophores appearing under 
hind-brain, a few red yolk 

; ’ chromatophores on yolk near 
head, no black yolk (“hroma- 
tophores 

. Heart beginning to beat feebly 
in nearly all embryos, no vi- 
te#inc circulation. A few 
black yolk chromatophores, 
and fewer head chromato- 
phores ■ 

^ itelline and body circulation' 
established and all types of 
c hr om a 1 0 p h ores a b ii n d ant 


Embryos nearly as advanced as 
those of F. diaphanus at G 
I days 

! Body shorter and stouter than 
; in hybrid, otherwise little dif- 
ferent except in details of pig- 
I mentation 
: A few hatched 
: All hatched 
I 

j Larvae vigorous 


1 • nETEHon.rn s ^ x y. [haphascs cf 

Same 

bilu' control except (hat a small 
percentage of eggs are less ad- 
x aiicod than any of the pure 
l>ied eggs, liaviag Hi or less 
Some embryos show the early 
Juleps in gi'rm ring formation^ 
others are less advanceil than 
any of the control 
The normally developing embry- 
os noticeably more advanced 
and mor(' deeply pigmented 
tlian conlrols, F.* diaplianus 
ty])e of head chromatophores 
appearing on sides of mid- 
brain, a f('w black yolk chroma- ■ 
tophores 

Heart beating ijuiti' strongly in 
a few embryos, (lie majority 
about as in control, a consid- 
erabh' ])ercf‘n( ag(' of a]>nornial, 
rctanled embryos d(n’ived from 
the egiis that showed lagging 
cleavage at 4 hours 
'Almost i<lentical with control in 
stage of development except 
tiic abnormal s])cc'mens, which 
from here on will be ignore<l as 
they never hatch; the normal 
embryos more lieavily pig- 
mented than control 
Very much like control; jiigment 
characters given in detail later 

Body rather more slender than 
control, a few more deeply j)ig- 
mented than any of the con- 
trols 

The majority hatidied 
All hatched except ahnorrmd 
specimens 

Larvae indistinguishable from 
control cxce{)t la details of ig- 
mcntalion 
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TABLE 3 

Showing development of hybrids from F. diaphanus 9 X F^ majalis o’; /or control 
^ see first column of table 1 

^ ^ • ' 

2 hours : First cleavage like control 

6 hours j A smaller proportion of the more advanced stages of cleavage tl^n 
in control ^ 

20 hours I Blastoderm much smaller than in control, germ ring scarcely dis-* 
tinguishable, no embryonic shield (fig. 9) 

2 days Germ ring one-third around the yolk, embryonic shield small and 

only slightly elevated from germ ring, embryonic axis not estab- 
lished (fig. 12) 

3 days Blastopore still open, in some cases germ ring is only three-fourths 

i around yolk, optic vesicles flat with no optic cup, no lenses, no 
enlargement of hind-brain, no chromatophores 

4 d%ys : Embryo much less advanced than in control, no heart-beat, no body 

; or yolk pigment (fig. 15) 

5 days Embryo about as advanced as control was at 4 days, chromaCo- 

* phorcs on head and yolk few as compared with control and all 
more delicately branched as in paternal species, no vitelline cir- 
i culation but the majority of embryos have heart-beat established. 

! Nearly half of the embryos appear at this time as if they were 
I abnormal 

I week ! The normal embryos have developed very rapidly since the estab- 
i lishment of vitelline circulation and are now nearly on a par 
: with the control; many specimens, however, have failed to estab- 

I lish vitelline circulation and appear anemic and deformed 
9 days | Even the more advanced embryos have lagged behind control; a 
i number of abnormal embryos have died from anemia, the most 
^ pronounced differences between hybrids and controls have to do 
with pigmentation 

12 days i None hatched 

13 days None hatched 

14 days ; A very few hatched 

15 days About a fourth hatched, larvae not very active 

16 days Nearly all of the normally developing embryos hatched ; a few have 

died without hatching 

3 weeks Nearly all larvae dead, the few that have survived arc not as large 
or as vigorous as the pure bred larvae of the same age, living 
under identical conditions 
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table 4 

Comparing hybrids from F. majalis 9 X F. diaphnnu^ o’ 

time _ j rURE F. MAJ.VUS (CONTKOI.) F. M.UAliS 


(('Ith pure F. tmijfilis 

9 Xf, lHAVHANt s o' 


S hours 
Whours 
22 hours 


2 days 


3 days 


4 days 


5 days 


1 week 


In 2- and 4-oell stsiges 
16 to 32 cells 

Blastoderm beginning to foi-ni 
faint germ ring 


Germ ring about halfway around 
yolk, triangular embryonic 
shield, embryonic axis a tliin 
line 

Germ ring nearly around yolk 
^but blastopore still widely 
open, optic vesicles Hat with- 
out optic cups, no lenses, no 
mesoblastie somites 

Embryos with many somites, 
well differentiated brain ves- 
icles, no heart-beat, no circ\i- 
lafion, no pigment 

Embryo l^ge, heart-beat and 
circulation -well establistiod, 
no chromatophores 


Embryos very much larger than 
hybrids, a few slender black 
chromatophores on sides of 
mid- and liind-brains, slen- 
der black chromatophores on 
yolk; no red yolk chroniato- 
phores 


Same 

Mostly 32-cel I stages 

Blast oilonn mindi broader than 
in control, germ ring well de- 
tlTU'd, embryonic shield begin- 
ning to appear as a thickening 
of germ ring 

Germ ring in more advanced em- 
bryos as much as two-thirds 
around yolk, embryonic axis 
more sharply defined than in 
control 

Blastoport^ closeil, optic cups 
formc'd, hois flat, 4^7 somites 


Embryos smaller but more arl- 
vaTiced tluin control, no heart- 
beat or circulation, scattering 
slender black clirornatophores 
on yolk, none cm body 
Embryos about as advanced as 
control in general develop- 
ment, but much smaller in size, 
all show the pafernal influence 
in pigmentation, since there 
arct both black and red chro- 
matophores c)n yolk and black 
(‘hromalophores of the F. dia- 
phaniis type, or nearly so, on 
the sides of the hind-brain 
Hybrids much smallcT, eyes paler, 
head (‘hroinatoplumes almost 
pure' paternal in type, black 
yolk chroma tojdiores almost 
pure paternal, red yolk clironia- 
tophores Intennediato in form 
anrl color between two parental 
types. Red chromatophores in 
thn'C rows on sicl(‘ of body as 
in l'\ (Ii'ii)h.')nu.s 


THE JOHtiNAb OK BXKERIMENTAL ZOOI.DOY, VOl- 1*1, Ml. 4 
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TABLE 4 — Contioued 


9 days 


PURE K. MAJALIS (CONXRor.) 

Head and body chroinatophores 
all very finely branched and 
scattering, yolk chromato- 
phores both red and black 
very slender 


18 days ! Several hatched 


20 days All hatched 


F. MAJALI3 9 Xf. DIAPHANU8 <f 

On the head the F. diaphanus 
type of chromatophore pre- 
dominate, but there are aijp&ys 
some of them with a tendency 
to branch like those of the ma- 
ternal species; red yolk chro- 
matophores much larger than 
in control and of an interme- 
diate form and color. Body of 
embryos beginning to appear 
anemic on account of the inter- 
ference with circulation pro- 
duced by stretching of the 
heart, as in other F. majalis 
egg hybrids described else- 
where 

Very little change since 9 days 
except that a number of the 
weaker embryos have died 
i Many dead, others very feeble, 
There has been very little ad- 
vance^ since* the first week of 
development except in the case 
of the chromatophores. None 
hatened in any experiment 


h. Crosses between two genera 


TABLE 0 


Hyb\id& btilweeii F. dioi)hanus 9 X Cyprinodon variegalus cf 


3 hours 
5^ hours 


18 hours 
24 hours 


About halt of the eggs fertilized and in 2- and 4-cell stages, a few 
obviously polysperinic, others indistinguishable from control 
Advanced cleavage of regular character in the majority of develop- 
ing eggs, but polyspermic eggs show great irregularity and con- 
siderable cytolysis 

All mohosperraic eggs normal in appearance but less advanced than 
control, the beginnings of cytolysis in a few blastodiscs 
All eggs show cytolysis of marginal cells of blastodisc, indicating 
that development has ceased and disintegration has set in. The 
limit of development in this cross seems^to be the end of the 
cleavage period although a few embryos have begun to show the 
first indications of a germ ring, indicating that gastrulation or 
germ layer differentiation had begun but could progress no 
further 
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TABLE 6 

Hybrids between Cyprinodort variegatus 9 X F. dinphnnuH o? 

2 hours About 75 per cent of eggs cleaving and 4- to 8-ceU stages. Cleavage 
regular without any indications of polyspermy 
Ihoura All fertilized eggs in advanced cleavage stages, like control but 
less advanced 

20 hours A few of the eggs that had cleaved are dead and part ally ilisinte- 
I grated, but the majority have reached the end of the cleavage 
i period and are beginning to show evidences of gastriilation. All 
are decidedly less advanced than control, in which all eggs are 
I in germ ring stages 

26 hours | Nearly half of the embryos that had reached the stage tlescribed 
i above now show cytolysis, the others are still alive and jn early 
! germ ring stages 

2 days I Only four embryos still alive. These have the germ ring one-third 

i to one-half around the yolk, a triangular embryonic shield and 
I a well-defined embryonic axis. Many embryos have d^ed in early 
' germ ring stages 

3 days | Two embryos alive. These have blastopore nearly (dosed but show 

I very little embryonic differentiation 

4 days j Both embryos dead without having advanced beyond tiie conciftion 

j noted on the previous day. It is possible for a few individuals 
of this cross to live practically through the period of gastrula- 
; tiou, but they are unable to enter upon embryonic differentia- 
, tioii. It is to be noted, however, that thi.s cross siicco('ds mucli 
i better than the reciprocal cross described in table 5 

TABLE 7 

Hybrids between F. heleroclifus 9 X Cypriinnfoh -J 

2 hours I About 20 per cent of eggs cleaving. Polyspermy cvidimt in nearly 
; half of these eggs if one is to judge ])y the irregularity of blast((- 
1 meres. The commonest rregularity consists of the production 
I of two cells of very unequal size, 

0 hours 1 Nearly all that had cleaved are in advanced cl(*avage stages and 
j appear to be quite nonnal. Evidently early irregularitms have 
' had little effect on the ceil arrangements of this period 
12 hours I Many eggs in advanced cleavage stages disintegrating. The.se arc 
I doubtless the polyspermic eggs. Others still nonnal in appear- 
i anee 

20 hours I All embryos dead, some evidently have but ree(‘iitly (auised to 
develop. These had succeeded in completing cleavnge l)ut. show 
no signs of having entered upon gastrulation 
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2 hours 
5 hours 
20 hours 

2 (lays 


Scours 
G liours 
10 hours 


2 hours 
4 hours 

20 hours 

2 days 


TABLE 8 

Hybrids between Cyprinodon‘9 X heteroclihcs 

A large proportion of eggs cleaving and in 4- to 8-cell stages; no 
signs of polyspermy 

A great variety of cleavage stages, from 8 to more than 32 cells, 
for the most part regular or nearly so 
A few embryos have reached the end of the cleavage period and have 
started to form germ rings. The majority have begun to dis- 
integrate ft the end of the cleavage period 
All those that were developing at 20 hou's now dead, several hav- 
ing reached a condition in which the germ ring was about half 
around the yolk and a flat embryonic shield with no visible em- 
bryonic axis had been differentiated. This cross is more success- 
ful than the reciprocal cross, but less so than when the same 
eggs are fertilized by the sperm of F. diaphanus 

TABLE 9 

Hybrids between F. majalis 9 X Cyprinodon 


About 25 per cent of eggs cleaving and in 2- and 4 -cell stages, many 
irregular and some evidently polyspermic 
Only a very few eggs alive, others show various degrees of cyto- 
lysis 

All dead and disintegrating after reaching advanced cleavage stages 
Note: Another cross of these two species gave even less success 
than that here indicated 

TABLE 10 

Hybrids between Cyprinodon 9 X majalis cf 

Nearly all eggs cleaving in an apparently perfectly normal manner. 
A wide range of cleavage stages ranging from 8 to 32 cells. Those 
that are much retarded look unhealthy 
All but two embryos dead in advanced cleavage stages. The two 
that arc alive are in early germ i ing stages, showing flat embry- 
onic shield. Both are much less advanced than control 
The twm embryos that were alive at 20 hours are now dead without 
having made much progress since the last observation. This 
cross is more successful than the reciprocal, but less successful 
. than either of the other Cyprinodon egg hybrids 
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3. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF DATA SHOWN IN TABLES 

a. Successful crosses 

Out of twelve crosses possible between the four s])ecies dealt 
with in this paper four have been successful in the sense that 
development up to hatching took place and more or jess \’iable 
larvae were produced. 

The most successful crosses are those between V. diaphanus 
and F. heteroclitus, in spite of the fact that the former is a 
fresh water species and the latter a marine species. These two 
species cross reciprocally with equal facility, producing in each 
case some larvae that hatch earlier than those ffom jnire bnnl 
eggs of the maternal species. These early larvae are also, in 
both reciprocal crosses, unusually vigorous and seem to excel 
the larvae of either parent species in viability and rapidity of 
growth. It is important to note here that F. lieteroclitus devel- 
ops somewhat more ra|)idly than F. diaphanus, but that -the 
developmental rates of both reciprocal crosses are more rapid 
than those of the respective egg species, and that in the case 
of the F. diaphanus egg hybrids this is very marked. These 
facts are entirely out of accord with the observations and state- 
ments of Moenkhafls, who claims that the invariable effect of 
^the foreign sperm in fish hybrids is to retard (lle^'elopment, never 
to accelerate it. He considers this universal retardation to be 
the result of some injury to either the egg or sperm sul>stances 
of the zygote, akin to the well known hemolytic effects observed 
in experiments dealing with the transfusion of foreign blood. 
The hemolysis parallel fails to apply, however, in these eases and 
in others where no retardation occurs but where a pronounced 
acceleration is evident to any one who takes the trouble to make 
carefully controlled studies of comparative rates of development 
of pure and hybrid strains. In these crosses in which early accel- 
eration has been observed it is conceivable that w(? are dealing 
with effects akin to those rejuvenating or stimulating effects so 
often noted when diverse strains of the same stock are crossed. 
Certain new combinations of morphological and physiological 
characters are more readily produced and occur more rapidly 
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than those normal to either strain or species. I am inclined to 
interpret the speeding up of the developmental process in jbhese 
hybrids as the result of the introduction by the sperm of a for- 
eign enzyme, which produces abnormally rapid dissociations in 
the egg materials, and in this way hastens the processes ^f metab- 
olism and ^development. Whatever be the chemical explanation 
of the acceleration the fact remains that at a very early period, 
certainly long before the end of cleavage, the hybrid eggs are 
developing more rapidly than the pure bred ones. This can be 
detected without the use of any refinement of method and should 
be obvious at a very much earlier period if the methods pre- 
viously used by the writer (Newman TO) were employed. If 
anyone has abundant time and patience he might readily demon- 
strate an acceleration in the first cleavages, but the writer has 
foresworn any further attempts of this character as involving 
labor incommensurate with the reward involved. 

Next in point of developmental succes%are the crosses between 
the eggs either of F. diaphanus or of F. heterochtus and the 
sperm of F. majalis. Although the hybrids herewith treated 
develop successfully and produce a fair percentage of vigorous 
larvae they go much more slowly than the controls. It is also 
to be noted that the hybrids between ‘ F. fieteroclitus $ X F. 
majalis are mucji more viable than those between F, diaphanus 
9 F. majalis 

An interesting commentary upon the generalization of M(5enk- 
haus that foreign sperm always has a deleterious influence upon 
the development of the egg, resulting in retardation of develop- 
ment, is to be had from a study of the chart including figures 9 
to 20. Here the developmental rates of eggs of F. diaphanus, 
fertilized by three species of Fundulus sperm are shown in three 
parallel vertical columns, the middle column showing the control 
(pure F. diaphanus) that on the left F, diaphanus eggs fertilized 
with F. majalis sperm, and that on the right eggs of F. diaphanus 
fertihzed with F. heteroclitus sperm. It will be readily noted 
that the effects of the two types of foreign sperm are of an exactly 
oppoMte character, the one producing marked retardation and 
the other equally marked acceleration. No theory depending 
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on the idea that the* effects of foreign sperm are always injuri- 
ous^ x^sulting in retardation , can explain both of these eQually 
obvious results. Another point of rather general import is also 
illustrated by this chart. It often happens in cases whore hybrid 
strains go -faster or slower for the lirst few days of development, 
that, in so far as the general external evidences of degrees of 
development may be relied on as criteria, hybrid and pure strains 
reach a point at which they are for a short 5me on a par. This 
is well illustrated by the figures showing the three strains of F. 
diaphanus eggs at the end of one week (figs. IS, 19, 20). After 
this time acceleration or retardation is again evident, usually' 
up to the period of hatching. I am unable at present to offer 
any suggestion as to the conditions underlying this apparent 
interruption in the developmental rhythms of those strains. 

In aU cases in which hybrids successfully* WTathor the period 
of gastrulation and enter upon the period of embryo formation, 
further success seems be conditioned by the ability or in- 
ability to establish nutritive relations with the yolk. In cases 
where hybrids differentiate a circulatory system but fail to com- 
plete the assimilation of yolk, the difficulty is evidently due to 
lack of balapce between the rate of embryonic differentiation 
ahd that of yolk digestion, as will be shown later. Although in 
the hybrids under discussion (F. diaphanus 9 X F. majalis o' 
and F. diaphanus cT X F. majalis 9 ) a great many of the em- 
bryos ‘become abnormal for these reasons, it must not be for- 
gotten that in every experiment a large proportion of them sur- 
mount the difficulties of yolk assimilation and produce normal 
vigorous larvae, some of which, at least in the F. heteroclitus 
egg hybrids, are more viable and grow faster than either of the 
pure bred strains. It is difficult to imagine what factors under- 
lie this wide range of success of individual hybrids of the same 
parentage; It has been suggested that the best results are ob- 
tained when both germinal products are at the optimum state 
of maturity, and that if either one or the other germ cell be at 
all under-ripe or stale the result is sub-optimal development of 
varying degrees depending on the degree of over- or under-ripe- 
ness of egg or sperm. A more nearly probable explanation, how- 
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ever, is based on an almost diametrically ^opposite assumption 
and is suggested by a series of experiments which I performed 
with the idea of testing the effects upon development of freshness 
and staleness of the germinal products. Similar results were 
obtained several times, but sometimes what seemed to be the 
vsame treatment gave different results. Eggs of F. heteroclitus 
were fertilized with the sperm of F. majalis which had been kept 
alive for about twenty minutes in 45 per cent sea-water, a con- 
centration that greatly prolongs the life of these spermatozoa, 
A very small percentage of eggs cleaved, but 'these-developed 
normally and show^ed scarcely any trace of the paternal influ- 
ence either in rate of development or in details of inheritance; 
while the control strain, from the same batch of eggs fertilized 
at the same time by more sperm obtained fresh from the same 
male, showed the usual retardation in development and the 
typical hybrid characters described here and subsequently. It 
might then be concluded that, when th® sperm is so stale that 
it is barely able to initiate development in the egg, it plays a 
role equivalent to that of the reagents that produce artificial 
parthenogenesis, but is unable to take part in the differentiation 
of hereditary characters. According to this view, the most active 
sperms might have the most deleterious effects upon the egg mate- 
rials of another species and give rise to serious incompatibilities 
whose result is more or less pronounced^ abnormality, and cessation 
of development; while the sperms that have lost some of their vigor 
are less likely to disturb the developmental rhythm of the egg and 
thus more likely to give normal embryos. 

b. Unsuccessful crosses 

It will have been noted that, although the reciprocal crosses 
produce viable larvae, the hybrids between F. majalis 9 and F. 
diaphanus d and those between F. majalis 9 X F. heteroclitus 
(f never produce larvae, since they never truly hatch. They 
may live for weeks within the egg membrane but gradually suc- 
cumb to anemia. The difficulty is almost certainly one involv- 
ing retarded or partial yolk assimilation, since in the final stages 
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of development there is a large external yolk sac full of undigested 
yolk. In fish the development of the perieardiurTi, heart and 
vitelline circulation are intimately associated, and under normal 
conditions the yolk sac diminishes in size at sucli a rate that it, 
together with the pericardium and heart, are simultaneously 
drawn into the body cavity of the embryo shortly after hatch- 
ing. In these abnormal hybrids, however, the ditTcrentiationof 
the heart and pericardium is at first accelerated, while yolk di- 
gestion goes more slowly than in pure bred embryos. Since the 
three structures are intimately associated, this failure of the yolk 
sac to diminish causes the pericardium to enlarge and stretches 
the heart into a long straight tube which beats feel)ly but carries, 
in later stages at least, no blood. Thus the supply of nutriment 
is cut off and growth ceases. Various orgaijs continue to differ- 
entiate even without an external food supply, so tluit we may 
have an embryo developed which, tiiough much smaller than the 
normal, has reached a stage of advancement equivalent to that 
seen in young larvae of pure bred strains. In last analysis the 
stoppage of development seems to be conditioned by a lack of 
coordination between two processes, that of the differentiation 
of the protoplasmic materials, which is accelerated by certain 
agents brought by the foreign sperm, and that of yolk assimila- 
tion which fails to progress as rapidly as in normal eggs. The 
result is that the embryo gets to the point when heart pericar- 
dium and yolk sac should be taken into the body cavity and is 
prevented from so doing by the large mass of undigested yolk. 
The yolk of F. majalis is optically denser and of different color 
from that of the other species and it may well be that a specific 
enzyme carried by the sperm of the same species is necessary for 
its complete dissociation and assimilation. 

When I say that these abnormal embryos, burdened as they 
are with a permanent yolk sac, never hatch, I do not mean that 
they may not be shaken or dissected out of their membranes. 
When Bancroft claims that these embryos occasionally hatch 1 
judge that he means that they may sometimes lose the egg mem- 
brane. Real hatching, how^ever, is brought about l)y well marked 
violent struggling of the larva, and no such hatching struggles 
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have been observed*in any of the numerous experiments dealing 
with F. majahs egg hybrids that have been under my observa- 
tion during the last eight years. Moenkhaus, moreover, agrees 
with me that these hybrids never hatch. 

c. Inter-generic crosses 

It is possible to produce six crosses between Cyprinodon and 
the three species of Fundulus, as shown in tables 5 to 10. In 
no case is the cross successful in the sense that a larva or even 
an advanced embryo is produced. None of the hybrids go far 
enough to show specific characters, but aU go through the cleav- 
age period more or less normally and some develop through the 
period of gastrulation and begin to show embryonic differentiation. 

The six crosses may be significantly arranged in the order of 
their success iy. development, as follows: 

1. Cyprjnodon 9 X F. diaphanus d', small percentage of 
the embryos go practically through the period of gastrulation and 
begiri to show the rudiments of embryonic differentiation. 

2. Cyprinodon 9 X F. heteroclitus d. A large proportion of 
the. eggs go through to the end of the period of cleavage in a 
nearly normal manner and a few advance to a stage in which the 
germ ring has covered about one-third of the yolk and a flat 
embryonic shield is developed. Here the stoppage occurs in the 
midst of the process of gastrulation and before the embryonic 
axis is established. 

3. Cyprinodon 9 X F. majalis d. A few embryos go through 
the cleavage period and show the beginnings and early steps in 
gastrulation, a well defined germ ring with flat embryonic shield 
being formed, as in figure 11. 

4. F. diaphanus 9 X Cyprinodon cf. Many embryos go 
through the period of cleavage and a few of them form a germ 
ring but get no further, the most advanced condition being like 
that shown in figure 9. 

5. F. heteroclitus 9 X Cyprinodon d. Many embryos develop 
through the cleavage period but fail to begin gastrulation, as 
indicated by the absence of any trace of a germ ring. 
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6. F. majalis 9 X Cyprinodon cf. In two experiments per- 
formed at different times none of the eggs lived through the 
cleavage period but began to disintegrate ciuriiig advaneed cleav- 
age stages. 

It is clear that for some obscure reason all of the Cyprinodon 
egg hybrids succeed better thapn any of the three typos of Fundu- 
lus egg hybrids. It may be that this difference in success between 
reciprocal crosses is due to differences in the sizes of eggs and 
that it will be found that greater success generally is associated 
with the smaller egg, less burdened wiih yolk. Whatever fac- 
tors may be found to condition the differences in dovoln])mental 
success between reciprocal crosses we have at least (ho clear evi- 
dence of such differences and these facts militate against the 
idea that the degree of developmental success in teleost hybrids 
is simply a function of phylogenetic relationship. To make my- 
self clear on this point let me review the facts concealing recipro- 
cal crosses between F. diaphanus and Cyprinodon. The Cyrpi- 
nodon egg hybrid succeeds in passing safely through the period 
of gastrulation and in making a considerable start at emliryonic 
differentiation, while the F. diaphanus egg hybrid succeeds only 
in barely begiiming gastrulation. There is a marked difference 
here in developmental success without any difference in phylo- 
genetic relationship. There must then be some factor other than 
phylogenetic relationship the basis of the difference between 
such reciprocal crosses. 

It should be noted also that all of these six inter-generic crosses 
under discussion, though the parent species all belong to the 
same family, Poeciliidae, develop much less successfully than 
several crosses between species belonging to different orders, as 
for instance some of those cited by Moenkhaus. A cross between 
Fundulus heteroclitus of the order Haplomi and CJasterosteus 
bispinosus (stickleback) of the order Hemibranchiae, gives hy- 
brids in which, although the germ ring is only one-third around 
the yolk) the ‘‘embryo is short and completely formed.” Again 
a cross between F. heteroclitus of the order ITaplomi and Menidia 
notata of the order Acanthocephali give hybrids in which the 
embryo is described as being sufficiently diffeFentiat(jd to show 
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optic vesicles. Numerous other cases of this sort are found in 
Moenkhaus's paper, while other crosses between these same pairs 
of orders give a much lower degree of success. Even Moenkhaus’s 
own data, therefore, fail to support his claim as to the relation 
between kinship and developmental success. 

d. General considerations concerning the influence of foreign sperm 
on the development and inheritance of teleost hybrids 

After working in this field for a number of years, it now seems 
to me that we are dealing with two quite distinct types of phe- 
nomena, the first a matter primarily biochemical in character 
and the second a matter of genetics. Wlien we are dealing with 
rates of development we are invading a field tnore closely related 
to chemistry than to heredity, but when we attend to the reap- 
pearance in ^spring of the specific embryonic or larval charac- 
ters of thp parent species we are dealing with legitimate problems 
in heredity. In thus excluding from the realm of hereditary 
effects of foreign sperm those which have to do with mere rate 
of cleavage and later development, I realize that I am taking a 
position totally at variance with that to which I adhered with 
considerable tenacity for several years and which I maintained 
ill earlier papers ’dealing with Fundulus hybrids. At the time 
when these papers were written the observations that most im- 
pressed me were those that had to do with the rate of development 
of hybrid embryos and the time of appearance of the various 
embryonic structures. In both reciprocal crosses between F. 
heteroclitus and F. majalis it happened that the rate of develop- 
ment of the hybrids was intermediate between that of the two 
parent species. This was true of the cleavage rate, rate of germ- 
ring formation, time of appearance of first pigment and time of 
establishment of heart-beat and circulation. On this basis the 
conclusion was reached that, with regard to the great majority 
of characters studied, the blended rather than the alternative 
type of inheritance prevailed. Now, however, that I have many 
cases before me in which the rate of development of the hybrids 
bears no relation ^to that of the parents, I am convinced that 
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characters depending upon rate of development are not really 
matters of inheritance* at all but matters primarily of physio- 
logical chemistry. For example, although F. heteroclitus devel- 
ops at a higher rate of speed than F. diaphanus, both reciprocal 
crosses have a higher rate than the pure bred strains. There is 
no intermediate condition here and therefore no blended inher- 
itance. Similarly, when we make reciprocal crosses between 
Cyprinodon and any species of Fundulus we find a marked retar- 
dation in developmental rate in both crosses, whereas if rate is a 
matter of inheritance we y^ould expect the Fundulus egg hybrid 
to inherit from the Cyprinodon father a markedly ac(*ele]*ated 
rate. I am inclined to believe, on the basis of evidence now 
available, that it will be found generally t rue that in crosses • 
between very closely related species the rate of development icill he 
accelerated, while those between distantly related species development 
will he retarded, hut not necessarily in direct proportion^ to the hetero- 
geneity of the cross. 

The^ are the considerations that have led me to modify my 
former views and to conclude that, although foreign sperm may 
materially alter the rate of early development, it plays no role in the 
heredity of the organis77i until embryonic dijferentiaiion is well under 
way. 

INHERITANCE OF PIGMENT CHARACTERS IN FrXi:)lTT'S HVliRlDS 

1. A STATEMENT CONCERNING PIGMENT CHARACTERS IN FCXOrLCS 
SPECIES 

The study of the inheritance of pigment chai'actcrs in the va- 
iious crosses is a complex and very difficult one, in\a)Iving as it 
does a consideration of the development, time relations and dis- 
tributions of several distinct types of chromatophores, t‘a(‘h with 
its peculiar specific characters. In order to simplify the issue 
as far as possible I have endeavored in most cases to limit my de- 
scriptions to the definitive conditions of these cells as they appear 
in the young larvae or, in the cases of non-hatching hybrids, in 
embryos of a stage of differentiation ecpii valent to that of the 
pure bred larvae selected for study. 
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Pigment cells may be conveniently classed as ^body’ and ^yolk' 
chromatophores. Four kinds concern us in this study: black 
body, black yolk, red body and red yolk. The red chromato- 
phores differ specifically in form, size, color, number and dis- 
tribution, They may readily be distinguished, even when the 
color with transmitted light may appear brown instead of red, 
by the fact that they have an opaque whitish appearance when 
seen by direct light. The black chromatophores range from dark 
brown* to gray to black and differ specifically in the same respects 
as the red cells. 

Bancroft (T2) has added very materially to our knowledge of 
the inheritance of pigment characters in teleost hybrids. Using 
the same two species of Fundulus that furnished the basis of 
my previous experiments he has carried his analysis of this phase 
of heredity much further than I did. In my new experiments 
I have had eccasion to repeat much of this work of Bancroft's 
and find little to criticize concerning his observations. If I were 
to attempt a general criticism of the w’ork I woffld be ^^clined 
to ask whether he has not allowed his tendency to find Mendelian 
dominance in all pigment characters to obscure his vision for the 
many evidences of incomplete dominance or blending. If one ' 
is on the lookout for cases of dominance and is not too particular 
about its purity one can find an abundance of examples of it; 
but if one is on the alert for intermediate conditions or mosaics 
of maternal and paternal units, he can find abundant examples 
of them in every hybrid. Whether or not any particular signifi- 
cance attaches to the more or less pure dominance of unit charac- 
ters in Fi hybrids between Linnean species, is an open questicyi 
that we need hardly discuss here. Doubtless, w^cre these hybrids 
fertile and capable of intercrossing, the parental characters would 
segregate out in the F 2 generation of hybrids. Since no one has 
been able to get a second generation of teleost hybrids and since 
there is already a considerable hterature on the inheritance of 
Fi hybrids between teleosts, it seems worth while 'to try to clear 
up the situation and to remove existing discrepancies as far as 
possible. With this idea- in view I have performed these addi- 
tional breeding e:»periments and offer the following considerably 
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wider range of data on pigmentation derived from four additional 
Fundulus crosses. 

Bancroft's table on page 15() gives in bi’iof form a characteri- 
zation of the pigment differences found by him in the embryos 
and larvae of pure bred F. hcteroelitus and F. majali;| together 
with their reciprocal crosses. For convenience I shall use this 
table as a starting point, modifying it where it seems to me to 
be necessary and adding to it where it does not provide for new 
characters seen in the new hybrid types. For the sake of brevity 
the often repeated word ' 4 ;hromatophore’ is abbreviated to 'c.' 
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2, TABULATION OF DATA ON PIGMENT INHERITANCE 
TABLE II 

Shoicing pigment characters in Fundulus species, based on Bancroft’s table 1, 
emended and expanded 

VO. , HETEROCMTUS M A.J.4.I.IH K. DlAPHANirS 


1 Red yolk chromato- 

phorcs large a n <I 
abundant, much 
branched and bright 
red (fig. 31) 

2 Black yolk c. large and 

of a general polygo- 
nal shape, processes 
usually wanting 

3 First crop of head c, 

black and few in 
n\imber, appearing 
about four days after 
fertilization; an in- 
terval before second 
crop 

4 Lateral line with one 

continuous line of 
red c. at or before 
hatching ; an occa- 
sional red c. far out 
of line 

5 Lateral line with none 

or but few black c. 
upon hatching 

G When yolk c. first ap- 
pear there arc as 
many on side oppo- 
site embryo as on 
embryonic side 

7 First yolk c. appear 

before any head c., 
at about 3 days 

8 Red c. on head 

9 Much fusion of black 

c. on head and yolk 
(fig. 22) 


Red yolk c. much fewer 
than in F. het., very 
small and inconspic- 
uous with a few fine 
branches, bright red 
color (fig. 32) * 
Black yolk c. smaller 
and with more and 
larger branches than 
in F. het. 

First crop Tic ad c. ab- 
sent 


Lateral line without 
red c. 


Lateral line with about 
50 black c. u p o n 
hatching 

Yolk c. first appear at 
sides of embryo and 
are entirely absent 
from opposite side 

First yolk c. appear at 
at about 5 days 

\ 

No red c. on heatl 

No fusion of any c. 
(fig. 23) 


Red yolk c. large and 
abundant, much like 
F. het. except that 
color is red-brown 
(fig. 30) 

Bla(^ yolk c. larger and 
l^arker than F. het., 
also rounder in form 
and with many short 
radiating branches 
First crop of head c. 
brown, numerous, ap- 
pearing about three 
days after fertiliza- 
tion; no interval be- 
fore second crop, as 
in F. het. 

Three rows of red- 
brown c. on sides of 
body and tail, the mid- 
dle one on the lateral 
line 

Lateral line with about 
30 black c., alternat- 
ing with red-brown 
c., upon hatching 
Yolk c. first appear 
side opposite embryo 
and are larger and 
more numerous there 
than elsewhere 
First yolk c. appear 
after first head c., 
about 4 days after 
fertilization 
Red -hr own c. on head 
No fusion of any c. (fig. 
21 ) 
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TAHl.K 1 -’ 

Shoinn^} f/igtiuKi I ft lif/hi'uis hitiVitti F. <1 m itlnin mit/ F. In h /'inlll iif! 

Sit. K, DJAl'KA.S'ffi 9 X I ■ HhJ rKHOCl.lTl'i A K. H 1. 1 K Ul M. 1.1 nS 1'. IHAI’IIIM S 


1 Roil yolk 0. intoi'nioili:ito in color 

!)('t\v('(Mi the matcriiMl rod-lirowii 
and the patin'iinl ]>riok red diji. 

2 hlaok yolk c. lik(' K. diapliinins in 

six(> and l>wnc)iin^. hiil s)io\\ a 
(CTidoncy lo fuse as in 1'. IkMcio- 
clitn.s 

3 Hoth nialcinial and patoiiial 1 \[k‘s 

of black lioad c. jn'oscnt ; the uia- 
loriial tv ju' appears firsi at alumi 
3 days, followed by flic paternal 
typi' in about d day.s dlie lii'st 
oro() of Bancroft): each l\'[io has 
the cliaractci’istics of the pure 
Species 'fijj;. 24) 

I d'liria' rows of reti-brow ii c. on sidt's 
of body, interni(‘diate in eolnr 
betwi'en those of two species 
.’> Black yolk c. larger and d;ii kei (Ui 
side oi)])osite embryo than (dse- 
wlu're. as in uiaternal species 
(j Rater;)! line with number of lilaek 
c. iatermediu(i‘ between two 
species 

7 First yolk e, apjK'ar as early as in 

F. Iietorociitus: li)tK‘ not inter- 
niediate 

8 Red c. of hinid iiHcriuediate in coloi' 

between two sptades 

ft Fusion in the h', hi'tiu'oclit us type 
of lilack c., but the F, di:ii)Iianus 
tyjte isolated 24.) 


Same as reci|)roeal cross, but a litlh' 
smaller oii llit' average ilijr. 3F 

Same as reciprocal cross evci'pt that 
the type of c. is a^aiii idtiiosl pun* 
1'. diaphamis and llu-n' is scarcely 
a traia* of fusion 

All black lustd c. nl t he V. <lia[)))atiii.s 
type, lull tlunc is iinjcli fusion as 
i)! i'\ hctei’oclit us i jic. 2.'i i 


S;mie as n'ciproc.d cross <*Ncc[)l that 
llici'i' ;ii'e fewer c. to tlie row. the 
body bi’iii^ shoiter 
]flri(d< volk c, h’ss numerous on sidi' 
0 ]>pnsile etiibl'vo than i‘lsewlien'; 
t his is not like cil her paj'cnt 
Same :is i‘('ci|>iocal cioss 

Same .as ri'ciprocai cross 

Safjie as rt'ci])rocal cross 

.Ml black c. of till- h. <li;iptiaiiiis type 
and fu.s<‘d (‘.\t etisi vely diy. do.) 


TJIK. 


NA'. OK KXt'KKIMi VI if. ZOOLOGY, Vi 


I.. PI. -VO. t 
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TABLE 13 

Skuwittg pigmetU ('.horocf.ers in hybrid.^ hetn'een F. diaphanm find F. majaliti 


VO, I'. t)f AfHAS'CS 7 X MAJAI.IS o" 

1 yolk c. distinctly intermediate 
l)et\ve,en th(‘ two parental types, 
ill color, size and degree of 
branching (fig. 3o) 

2 Black yolk c. much smaller and 

more branched than in 1". (li- 
a])hanu.s, but larger and less 
branched than in F. inajalis; a 
striking case of blended inheri- 
tance 

3 1 flack head c. praidically ])iire F. 

diaphuniLS in form and size, but 
they appear later than in mater- 
nal spixdes. d'his cannot be ex- 
plained as the result of two crops 
(fig. 2G) 

4 butcral line with tliree rows of red- 

brown c. as in F. diaphanus, color 
intermediate 

5 Lateral line with number of black 

c. intermediate between two 
specie.s 

6 Blaek yolk e. less numerous on side 

away from embryo than in F. di- 
aplianus; character intermediate 

7 Time i>f appearance of first yolk c. 

strictly intermediate 

8 Kcd c. of head and lips as numer- 

ous or nearly so as in F. di- 
apluinus, but color is brighter 
than in maternal species 

9 i No fusion of c., since fusion is not a 
[ character of cither parent species 


r. MAJ.VLI9 9 X F. d' 

Same as reciprocal cross, except that 
the paternal tendency to branch 
is .stronger in (fig. 36) 

Black yolk c. nearly as large ami 
eon.sj)icuniis ^ in F. diaphanus, 
but there is a marked tendency 
to give off long processes as in F. 
inajalis 

Black head c. intermediate in type 
between those of two |>arent spe- 
cies (fig. 27); time of appearance 
also strictly intermediate 


Same as reciiirocal cross; here is a 
case of almost pure dominance of 
a paternal character 
Same as reciprocal cross 


Same as reciprocal cross 


Same as reciprocal cross 

Red c. of head and lips seemingly 
larger and more conspicuous than 
in dominant parent species, color 
intermediate; case of hyperdom- 
inance 

Same as reciprocal cross 
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Pigment characters of hjhnds between F. heterocUtus and F, majalis 

It should not bo nBCGSsary to repeat the facts coiicorning these 
crosses since they form the subject-matter of Bancroft’s paper. 
An examination of his table 1 will reveal the facts as they ap- 
peared to him. A reexamination of the same data, howe\’er. lias 
convinced me that there is much more blending or intermediate 
inheritance and less pure dominance than Bancroft leads us to 
expect. He lists the following characters which lu' belicA'cs to 
be dominant: 

1. “The character— presence of many large red yolk chromato- 
phores (F. heterociitus condition) is dominant over the character — 
presence of few small yolk chroniatophores (F. majalis cliai'ac- 
ter).” Yet in the table and elsewhere he states that in the 
hybrids these elements are fewer, smaller and k‘ss branched than 
in the dominant parent. 

2. “The size and shape of the black yolk chroniatophores of 
F. heteroclitus is dominant over the. size and shajic of these sanu' 
cells in F. majalis.” Yet in his table we learn that these cells 
are smaller and have many minute processes, showing that tlu' 
F. majalis influence is evident in the matter of size an<l shap(\ 

3. “The presence of a first crop of head chroniatophores ap- 
pearing before the majority of the head chromatojihores (F. heliu'- 
oclitus condition) is dominant over absence of this croji ()f lu'ad 
chromatophores (F. majalis condition).” I have lieen unable to 
convince myself of the validity of this character sinc(^ in many 
cases I have observed that the first crop consists of one chroma- 
tophore, that two or more followed after a considerables intei-v al, 
and that the others came on gradually so that I have been 
unable to decide what constituted the first crop. All that I have 
been able to say for certain is that the first few chromatopin ires 
seem to be somewhat larger and to take longer to dov^elo]) than 
the subsequent ones. A similar situation exists in F. diaphanus 
and here there is no distinction between the earlier and later 
chromatophores. I still believe that the time of appearance of 
the first chromatophores in the hybrids is strictly an intermediate 
character, and as such not an example of dominance. 
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4. '‘ The presence of red chroiuatophores along the lateral line 
at hatching time or shortly before it (Y. heteroclitiis condition) 
is dominant over the al>sence of red chromatophores at the same 
time (F. majalis c‘ondition}.” This is, beyond question, a case 
of dominance based on the presence of a positive character in 
one species and its absence in another. Bancroft fails, how- 
ever, to mention that in the hybrids these red lateral line chro- 
matophores are smaller and fewer in number than in pure F. 
heteroclitiis. 

To this list of Bancroft’s T might add what seem to me to be 
two other characters as dominant as those just given. These 
are : 

5. The character -red chromatophores on the head (F\ hctcro- 
clitus character] dominant over the absence of red chromato- 
phores on the head {¥. majalis character). These red chroma- 
t.o|)liores are, howe\'er, fewer in number and smaller in the 
hylirids than in pure F. heteroclitus. 

(). The character -fusion of black chromatophores {¥. hctcr- 
oclitus condition] is dominant over absence of fusion (F. majalis 
condition). In the hybrids, however, fusion is never so com- 
plete as in pure F. heteroclitiis. 

It is then apparent that no pure dominance is to be found in 
these hybrids and that partial dominance occurs only in such 
cases as those (*ited, in which a character is present in one species 
and absent in another. 

3. SrMMAUY AXD DISCUSSIOX OK DATA OX PIGMENT INHERITANCE 

1. When a character is present in one species and entirely 
al)sent in the other, the hybrids between the two species exhibit 
dominance of a more or less perfect type. Fixamplcs of this 
ty])e of inheritanci^ aiv as follows: 

a. The character -one row of lateral line red chromatophores 
of F. heteroclitus is dominant over the absence of lateral line 
chromatophores in F. majalis, but the individual chromatophores 
are smaller and less comjilexly branched in the hybrids than in 
F. heteroclitus. 
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6. The character— three rows of lateral red body chrouiato- 
phores of F . diaphanus is dominant over the single row of F, 
heteroclitus and the total absence of red body chromatophores 
of F. majalis. But in hybrid between F. inajalis v X F. dia- 
phanus cf these chromatophores though brighter in color than in 
F. diaphanus are darker than in F. inajalis and are larger and 
more conspicuous than in either parent species. This is a case 
of what in a previous paper I called hyperdoininance. 

c. The character — red chromatophores of forebrain and lips txf 
F. diaphanus and F. heteroclitus is dominant over its absence in 
F , majalis, but in all crosses in which F. diaphanus is used there 
is a blending between brown color of F. diaphanus and the 
bright red of the other two species. 

d. The character — fusion of head chromatophores of F. heter- 
oclitus is dominant over its absence in the other fepecies, but the 
degree and extent of the fusion in the hybrids is always less than 
in the dominant parent. 

2. When a character occurs in both parent species but differs 
in the degree in which its various attributes express themselves, 
two alternative modes of inheritsince are seen in the hybrids; 
either {here appears a mosaic of the two types, each nearly pure 
in detail, or each of the units shows an intermediate condition 
as to the degree in which the various specific attributes find 
expression. Examples of both of these modes of inheritance are 
cited as follows: 

a. In hybrids between F. diaphanus and F. heteroclitus both 
specific types of black head chromatophore appear to be domi- 
nant and occur side by side— a case of inosiac or particulate 
inheritance. Each type behaves throughout development like 
the homologous parental type, for example the F. heteroclitus 
type fuses with its neighbors to form small masses, while the 
F. diaphanus type remain as isolated cells. 

b. In crosses between F. heteroclitus and F. majalis there is 
a blending with respect to *the details of both red and black 
chromatophores wherever these occur. In the hybrids of both 
reciprocal crosses the individual chromatophores are smaller and 
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more finely branched than in F. heteroclitus and larger and less 
finely branched than in F. majalis. This is typical blended 
inheritance. 

c. In crosses between F. diaphanus and either of the other 
species the color of the red chromatophores of the hybrids is 
distinctly intermediate between that of the two parental species. 

3. When numbers of integral variates are concerned the hybrids 
exhibit a number intermediate between those of the ^o parents; 
or when one parent has many of a given type of integral variate 
and the other has none the number in the hybrids is less than that 
in the parent showing the characters in question. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate this: 

a. In both reciprocal crosses between F. heteroclitus and F. 
majalis the hybrids show an intermediate condition between the 
F. heteroclitus character, few or no lateral line black chromato- 
phores, and the F. majalis character, many such cells. 

b. In the cross between F. majalis 9 X F. diaphanus v there 
are fewer lateral red chromatophores to the row than in F. di- 
aphanus, although there are no lateral red chromatophores in 
F. majalis. 

c. In hybrids betw^een F. diaphanus and F. heteroclitus the 
hybrids have fewer black head chromatophores of the F. diaph- 
anus type than has pure F. diaphanus and fewer black head 
chromatophores of the F. heteroclitus type than has the pure 
F. heteroclitus, yet the combined number of the two types of 
chromatophores is, as nearly as I can determine, intermediate 
between the total numbers of the two parent species. 

When, therefore, we analyze one set of inherited characters 
such as the pigment characters that we have just dealt with, 
we find practically all of the well-known modes of inheritance; 
that characterized by doyyiinance or even hyperdominance; that 
commonly called blended or intermediate inheritance; that usually 
called mosaic or particulate inheritance; and that which is peculiar 
to integral variates and has sometimes been classed as a phase 
of intermediate or blended inheritance, but which seems to me 
to be sui generis. 
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It is still an open question whether all of these types could 
successfully be reduced to an orthodox Alendelian basis, were 
the unit factors involved all analyzed out. Iverson ally I would 
not enjoy the prospect of untangling these ultimate inheritance 
units from the conglomeration that exists in the hybrids of the 
Fi generation. If such an analysis were possible at all it could 
be made only from data derived from F2 hybrids. Any attempt 
to proceedivery far with such an analysis upon the Fi hybrids 
would seem to be pushing the factor hypothesis too hard, with- 
out being of any value to the subject of genetics, for the prin- 
ciple of dominance is at best of minor signilicance as compared 
with the principle of segregation. In the Fj generation of hybrids 
we may readily have pure dominance, blends, intermediates, 
mosaics or particulate mixtures without doing violence to the 
essentials of Mendelian inher.tance, for the original unit factors, 
whether pure dominants, blends or mixtures, segi-cgjite out in 
the pure state in the next generation of hybrids, thus satisfying 
all of the demands of the theory. 

This then is my conclusion; that the Fi generation of hybrids 
affords unfavorable material for the study of Alendclian inher- 
itance and that unless wc can interbreed the Fi hybrids we can 
make little progress in the analysis of the inheritance factors. 
Yet certain facts of much importance from the standpoint of 
developmental physiology may be determined by means of telcost 
hybrid material, some of which we have discussed and shall tnore 
fully discuss in this paper. I still feel as I did when I wrote my 
earlier papers that for the purpose of Mendelian breetling work 
teleosts are unfruitful material, but that they throw a great deal 
of light on the process of heredity. In this respect tcleost mate- 
rial is no better and no worse than echinoderm material, which 
has been so extensively exploited. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

L The nature of the influence of the spermatozoon on cleavage and 
development 

The new evidence here offered tends to support the position 
that the rate of cleavage is largely a function of egg size and. egg 
constitution and is inherited only in this restricted, sense^ just 
as certain factors of the environment may be said to lH inherited, 
because the organism finds them ready made for its use. Foreign 
sperm, when introduced into the egg, may accelerate or retard 
cleavage or later development, but in so doing is not exercising 
an hereditary function, for there are cases in which the sperm 
of a more rapidly developing species retards development and 
others in which the sperm of a more slowly developing, but closely 
related species, hastens development. This is surely not hered- 
ity. I would like to suggest that the influence exerted ny foreign 
sperm upon the rate of development is chemical and mechanical 
in nature and that it is only when the sperm components of the 
zygote begin to cooperate with the egg components in' brinmg 
about the differentiation of specific characters, that the spftn 
begins to play its role as a factor in heredity. It is doubtless 
during the process of gastrulation that the first steps in differ- 
entiation take place and it is very interesting to note that in 
so many heterogenic crosses the developmental stoppages occur 
at the onset of or during the process of gastrulation. The con- 
clusion would seem to be obvious then that any teleost sperma- 
tozoon may play a role in cleavage equivalent to that of agents 
that are successful in artificial parthenogenesis, but that only 
certain special kinds of sperm, that can successfully cooperate 
with the egg nucleus in its hereditary activities, are capable of 
working out a complete ontogeny. 
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2. Harmful versus beiiejicial effects of foreign sperm 

T1i 6 effects of foreign sperm are not nlwnys deleterious nor 
is it true tlint cross fertilization always results in a retardation 
or interruption of early development, as Moenkhaus maintains. 
In fact the sperm of a closely related species may, and actually 
does in three out of six Fundulus crosses, definitely accelerate 
developmejjJ from the very beginning, and produces a hybrid larva 
more viable and capable of growing faster than those of either 
parent species. The idea of Moenkhaus then, that foreign sperm 
plays a role equivalent to that of foreign blood in transfusion 
experiments, is out of accord with these facts, for there is nothing 
equivalent to the injurious hemolytic effects of foreign blood in 
crosses where the sperms of closely related species are used. On 
the contrary, an effect is produced akin to the well-known 
stimulating effects of crossbreeding strains in practical animal 
husbandry. 

3. Phylogenetic relationship of parent* species and developmental 
success of hybrids 

The idea expressed by Moenkhaus that success in the develop- 
ment of teleost crosses is a function of the phylogenetic relation- 
ship of the parent species breaks down in view of two sots of facts: 

а. There is a marked difference between the d(}vclopmental 
success of reciprocal hybrids. The parents are the same in both, 
hence factors other than that of phylogenetic relationship must 
underlie this different degree of success 'in development. 

б. The data given in this paper, and by Moenkhaus himself, 
p»ve that success in development of hybrids produced by cross- 
ing different orders of teleosts is not seldom greater than that 
attained by hybrids between different families of the same order, 
or even between different genera of the same family. 

kammerer endeavors to show that success in crossing depends 
on similarity of habitat, but in these experiments of mine a 
fresh water and a marine species give the most normal develop- 
ment, while two marine species give unsuccessful crosses. The 
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problem as to the factors involved in the relative developmental 
success of reciprocal crosses, and of hybrids between various 
species, is unsolved. 

4. Modes oj inheritance in hybrids and the Mendelian hypotheses of 
dominance and segregation 

It has been shown that structural and physiological characters 
in the Fi generation of teleost hybrids show exclusive, blended 
and particulate inheritance. There is seldom if ever pure domi- 
nance and there is frequently an almost perfect intermediate 
condition between parental types, especially in the case of pig- 
ment characters. In some cases there is a sort of regional domi- 
nance of one parental type in one area and a similar regional 
dominance of the other parental type in another area; or else the 
two types may exist side by side in quite intimate contact with 
each other. These mosaics and mixtures are typical examples 
of what we have come to call particulate inheritance. In the 
case of integral variates the hybrids exhibit numbers of variates 
intermediate between those of the' parents. So we find practi- 
cally all known types of inheritance in connection with pigment 
characters alone, and would also find a similar condition for any 
other group of characters studied equally intensively. The dis- 
covery of the prevalence of intermediates and blends in the Fi 
generation does no violence to the fundamental principles of 
Mendelian inheritance, for it is practically certain that these 
characters that seem to blend in the first generation of hybrids 
would segregate out in typical fashion in subsequent hybrid gen- 
erations, were it possible to interbreed the Fi hybrids. We have 
nothing to offer, therefore, that need be interpreted as out ^)f 
accord with recent Mendelian work, although previous work 
dealing with the same kind of data has been cited not infre- 
quently as furnishing examples of non-Mendelian inheritance. 
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0, Inhentance in reciprocal crosses 

It must be obvious to the reader that in these and other teleost 
crosses reciprocal hybrids differ materially in many respects. It 
has been shown repeatedly that in the majority of eases where 
in the hybrid a character appears as a blend between that ofithe 
two parents, it approximates more closely the maternal than the 
paternal condition. There are, however, exceptions in which the 
paternal influence predominates. Again we have (‘ases in which 
in one reciprocal cross a given character will be almost entirely 
like that of one parent, whereas in the other reciprocal cross 
we may have a mosaic or a blend of the two parental conditions. 
There are also cases in which the male influence predominates 
in both reciprocal crosses, but is less pronouncMMl in one cross 
than in the other. The facts do not admit of being classed in 
the category of sex-linkcd characters, for all hyl)rids of a strain, 
which presumably consists of equal numbers of males and females, 
show the same conditions. Nor is the inequality of reciprocal 
hybrids to be explained by assuming that there may be a partial 
elimination of paternal chromatin, as was the case in Baltzer’s 
echinoderm hybrids, for we have abundant evidence that in all 
of these Fundulus crosses the paternal chi'ornatin functions nor- 
mally. There is evidently a problem here the solution of whi(‘h 
demands a much larger range of data than lias a.s yet been 
obtained. I am for my own amusement positing a number of 
tentative hypotheses that may or may not stand the test of 
experiment, but shall not risk at present a premature display of 
a tendency to jump to conclusions. As it stands the problems 
involved in the differences betw^een reciprocal crosses are unsolved. 
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PLATE 1 

EXPiANATION OF FIGURES 

1 to 8 represent the four species of fish used in the present experiment. Both 
males and females are shown life sized. 

1 Fundulus heteroclitus adult female. 

2 Fundulus heteroclitus adult male. 

3 Fundulus majalis adult female. 

4 Fundulus majalis adult male. 




EXPLANATION t>F VTfiUHES 


5 Funduliis diuiihanus adult fpinale. 

0 I<din<lulus diaphaniis adult malo. 

7 Cyprinodon variegatus adult fernuU‘. 

8 Cyprinodon varic^atus adult malp. 




V\.\TV: 3 

KXI‘I.A\ATI()\' i)Y rifirnKs 

0 to '20 foiiii :i (l(“VclnpiiK-ot:il cliart, showiiiii tlu' coiuparative latcs of iliAA'l- 
opmont of (‘nibryos of F. diaplianus (nii(l(ll<‘ column) and tho two types of 
F. <iiapliaiuis Ipvbrids aliat froiti F. iiiajalis sperm on the left ami that from 
F. heteroclitiis sptaan on llii' rijiliti. \ofe that 1“'. majalis siternt retanis early 
dev'elopiiu'iif and that V. hcn iaK'lilus sjaM-iii as markcally aecelerat(>s it. 
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PLATE 4 ■ 

_XPLANATION OF FIGURES 

21 to 29 Show the various types of black head chroma tophores found in young 
larvae, at hatching or at a period equivalent to this in non>hatching embryos. 
All camera jirawings under same magnification X 100), 

21 The isolated stellate type of F. diaphanus. 

22 Tbc polygonal, unbranched^ fusing type of F. heteroclitus. 

23 The radiate type with tooth-like branches on the rays, characteristic of 
the hatched larvae of F. majalis. 

24 A typical group of head chromatophores in the hybrid larya from egg of 
F. diaphanus and sperm of F. heteroclitus. Note the mosaic of isolated, stellate 
F. diaphanus cells and the fused groups of polygonal F. heteroclitus cells - 

25 A typical group of head chromatophores of the reciprocal hybrid larva, 
from F. heteroclitus egg and F. diaphanus sperm. Here we find only the stellate 
cells of F. diaphanus, but they show the F. heteroclitus character of fusion. 

26 A typical group of head chromatophores from the hybrid larva from F. 
majalis egg and F, diaphanus sperm. The paternal type is almost entirely 
dominant. 

27 A typical group of head chromatophores from the reciprocal hybrid from 
F. diaphanus egg and F. majalis sperm. The cells are intermediate in size and 
form between those of the parent species. * 

28 A typical group of head chromatophores in hybrid larva from F.hetcro- 
clitus egg and F. majalis sperm. The F. heteroclitus polygonal fused type pre- 
dominate, but in certain regions, a modified F. majalis type of cell is fairly 
abundant. 

29 Group of head chromatophores in hybrid from F. maj alis egg and F. hetero- 
elitus sperm, showing dominance of the paternal type. 
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PLATE 5 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

30 to 38 Represent approximately the form and color of th< 
tophorcs in pure and hybrid’ strains. 

30 Red-brown cell of pure F. diaphanus, showing profuse branching. 

31 Brick red cell of pure F. heteroclitus, showing large size and many branches. 

32 Brick red, but very small inconspicuous cell of F. majalis, showing hair- 
like branches, 

33 Type of red chromatophore found in hybrid larvae from F. diaphanus egg 
and F. heteroclitus sperm. These cells are less branched than in F. diaphanus 
and are intermediate in color between red-brown and brick red. 

34 Type of red yolk chromatophore found in hybrids from F. diaphanus sperm 
and F. heteroclitus egg. Branches are shorter than in reciprocal cross ; color same 
as reciprocal cross. 

35 Type of red chromatophore in hybrids from F. diaphanus egg and F. 
majalis sperm. Strictly intermediate in every particular. 

36 Type of red chromatophore in hybrids from F. majalis egg and F. diaph- 
anus sperm. ^Like reciprocal cross except that cells are more branched. 

37 and 38 Types of red chromatophore in the two reciprocal crosses between 
F. heteroclitus and F. majalis. Fig. 37 the F. heteroclitus egg hybrid, figure 
38 F. majalis egg hybrid. In both cases the intermediate condition is evident. 





THE BEHAVIOR OF THE (’HRO:\IATIN IN HYBRIDS 
BBTA^T’>EN FFNDrLUS VXD OTEXOFABRES 

MAHCAUirr MORRIS 
(hUnrn Zodloilicnl Lah<,nilor{/, Yalr Unircsiitj 

THIRTY-SIX FK.'l RES (FIVE PLATES i 

The lollowiiig investigation was begun in the summer of 11)11 
at the suggestion of Dr. Kellicott of Goucher ( ollege, ami the 
material was collected at Woods Hole in the summers H)12 
and 1913. I am indebted not only to Dr. Kellicott for the 
suggestion, but also to the members of the Zoiilogical h’aculty 
of Yale University for the privileges extended to me in the Yale 
laboratories, and for their advice and encourageimmt wliilo I 
was following out the problem. 

Fundulus heteroclitus and the cunner, Gbmolahrus adsp<*rsus, 
are common in the waters about AVoods Hole. Th(^ s{)awning 
season for both kinds of lish is approximately the same, extend- 
ing from the last of May till the first of July. The eggs arc easy 
to get from both species, and the sperm of ( 'tenolabrus can be 
easily expressed. The male Fundulus is more difilciilt to st,ri]) 
and it is best to tease out the testis in a watch-glass, add a few 
drops of water, and use this fluid to fertiliz(' tlie (‘ggs. llie 
Fundulus eggs can be oldained at any time of day, and from 
females that have been some days in the lai)oratory ; but the 
Gtenolabrus eggs are not good if taken froin u fenuile, tliat has 
been iu the aquarium over night. As the eggs do not ripen till 
late in the afternoon, it is best to have a fresh supply of ( ’teno- 
labrus brought in not earlier than 3 p.m. A few mak‘s will prob- 
able live over night, and their milt cjin be usiMlfor lAmdulus eggs 
the next morning. 

The usual precautions were taken to prexent normal fertili- 
zation of the eggs: that is, fertilization by the sperm of their 

.V}] 
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()\v!i species. Tlie i)ii>ettes were not only carefully washed, but 
were marked besides, so that the one used for Funduhis sperm 
was never used for unfertilized or hybrid Fundulus eggs. Dishes 
were carefully washed and dried, and a control lot of unfertil- 
ized eggs from the same lot as the hybrids was always kept. Xo 
eggs were found in any of these control lots that had divided. 

The eggs of Fundulus have a diameter of about 2 inm., while 
those of ('tenolabrus arc about 1 mm. in diameter. Both kinds 
were handled as follows: they were expressed into a finger-bowl 
containing a small amount of water. A number were taken out 
for two controls, one of which was normally fertilized and the 
(jther left unfertilized. The rest of the eggs were fertilized with 
the foreign sperm, and more water was added to all three lots 
to keep them fresh. 

The eggs were pre.served in series at varying intervals, the 
fluids used being (bison’s, Bouin’s, and Perenyi’s for the Fundu- 
lus eggs and Flemming's strong mixture and Perenyi's fluid for 
the (’tenolabrus eggs. The method of embedding and section- 
ing used by ]\Ioenkhaus on Fundulus eggs woi'ked very well for 
those ]:)reserved in Bouin’s fluid. After the tough outer mem- 
brane luid been removed, the eggs were embedded with the blasto- 
disc ui)permost, and sections S to 10 ju in thickness were cut hor- 
izontally through the blastodisc. The eggs jueserved in Gilson's 
and PereiiN'i’s fluids were differently treated, as a touch of the 
needle remo\'(‘s the blastodisc frojn the yolk, and it is best to 
embed tlu' former alone. The (Tenolabrus eggs are more trouble- 
some. They are too small to be easily embedded in a definite 
position, so the sections must l)o cut at random, ^Moreover, those 
l)reser\'(Ml in Flemming’s mixture are so dark that it is necessary 
to lileach them. I used Afayer’s jnethod, bleaching the sections 
on the slide, but found that sections so treated did not take the 
stain well. The stains used Avere Heidenhain’s hematoxylin and 
iron alum, and hlhrlich’s hematoxylin counterstained with Congo 
red. Tlie latter is more satisfactory, as there are granules in 
th(' cytojdasm of the h’undiilus egg wliicli are stained by the 
iron hematoxylin method and may be confused with small chro- 
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iiiosoines. With Khrlich’s hematoxylin, however, no mistake 
can be made, as it is only the eliromatic material iliat takes tlie 
deep purple stain, all the vest of the bein^ stained rvd. 

\o records were made of the ])ercentat!;(‘ of dividint^ in 
the htdirid cultures, so that only the most general statements can 
he made on this point. The Fundiilus eggs a?’(’ fertilized readily 
with the ( 'tenolabiais sperm and it is ('stimat(‘d th.at about half of 
those in a hybrid culture go through cleavage. I h vision was muclt 
rarer in hybrid (denolabrus eggs, not mon* than 10 por cent of 
them being fertilized. Tlie head {)f the Fundulus sperm is con- 
siderably larger than tliat of the ( 'timolabi’us sperm digs. 35 and 
3()) and this may account ff)r the greater (‘as{' with whi<*h th(‘ 
F Q X (' c cross is made. 

Polyspermy is apparently mrtv Only one tetrashu' was found 
in the preser\ed Fdindulus material, and oih' cas(' is nvonle<l of 
a 4-eell stage in a cultiiie in which th(' other ('ggs were in the 
‘2-cell stage. Tins was ])rol)ably a dispermic* (‘gg. dividing at 
once into four c(‘lls. There' was no (nddence' of polyspt'iiny in 
the (denolafu'us eggs, but all tlu' ('vide'iice from tli('s(' ('ggs is poor, 
and polyspermy may possibly occur in tliem. 

In neither cross did 1 succc'cd in raising the iiybrids to a lat(' 
stage' of development. Loeb h:is raise'd hybi'ids from th(' sane' 
two species of fish. Imt it is lU'C'cssary to ])ut only or four 
eggs into a single dish, and take' partie-ular care' to change' tin' 
water frequently, then the'ii the' proportion of late sdeges is 
small, so that to have satisfactoi-y l■('sults one' must h'ltilizc' large' 
numbers of e'ggs daily. W ith the linuted space' at my command. 
[ was unable to use this methoel. The conditioiis uneh'r wiiicli 
1 kept the eggs were perfe^ctly satisfactory for tin* normally fer- 
tilized ones, but not for the* less hardy hybrids. Tlu' 1* unduhis 
eggs died about twentydbur he)urs after l(*rtilizatioii, at tin' time* 
when the emlrryo has begun to form and the* ge'rm-ring has cov- 
ered about half of the egg. The ( 'tenolal)rus eggs also dienj 
within twenty-fenir hours; hut they had develope'el lurtlier in 
that time than the Fdmelulus hybrids, the natural rate* ol de*v(‘l- 
opment l^eing more rapid fea ( tenolabrus than lor l uiidulus. 
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They reached a stage in which the embryo was fairly well formed 
and the germ-ring had gone two-thirds of the way around the 

The cytology of hybrids has attracted considerable attention in 
recent years. In 1904 \\\ J. Moenkhaus made a study of the hy- 
l)rids between Fundulu.s heteroclitus and ^Menidia notata, which is 
of particular interest in the present connection. In the F. 5 X .M. cr’ 
cross, Moenkhaus finds that about 50 per cent of the eggs are 
dispermic, while in the reciprocal cross there are only a few which 
are poly- or dispermic. He did not succeed in keeping the hybrid 
larvae alive more than two or three days, and therefore made 
no study of their heredity. The most important ])arl of the 
l)aper is the study of the germ-nuclei and the chromatin in the 
early cleavages. Moenkliaus says that the pronuclei fuse com- 
pletely before the first cleavage, but he gives no figures to demon- 
strate that fusion. He passes at once from a figure Avhich shows 
the pronuclei closely apposed — as he says, “about to fuse’’ to 
the metaphase of the first clea\'age spindle. In this stage and 
in the anaphase, he finds two morphologically distinct kinds of 
chromosomes, each of which can be traced to one parent of the 
cross. His figures show the two types very plainly, and he traces 
these types as far as the late clea\'age stage. At first the chro- 
mosomes are bilaterally grouped, that is, the paternal and mater- 
nal chromosomes are not mixed on the spindle, but in the third 
cleavage he finds this grouping destroyeil, and as cleavage 
progresses the two types are completely mingled, though still 
persisting. 

The work of 1). H. Tenneiit (’08) im the eggs of Toxopneustes 
and Arbacia fertilized with Moira sperm shows somewhat similar 
I’esiilts. He finds that the ])ronuclei fuse completely: but in 
the Arb. 9 X iM. o" cross in which the two types of chromosomes 
are morphologically distinct, they are mingled, not grouped on 
the first cleaA'age spindle. 

The paper of Jacciues Loeb (’12) on heredity in heterogeneous 
hybrids forms a complement to the work of Moenkhaus, as it 
discusses the inlieri lance of maternal characters in hybrids be- 
tween Fnndulus and ^Menidia, Ctenolabrus, and 8teiiotomus 
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without taking up the cytology of .such eggs. Loeh kept these 
hybrids alive a month or more, and they formed the heart, lilood- 
ve.ssels, eyes, and fins, though they never hatclied. He lielieves 
that the sperm in these cases acts as a tiarthenogenetic agent, 
simply removing from the egg obstacles to its division. Thv 
hybrids are therefore pure breeds and tlie ahnormalitiii's whi(‘h 
occur are due to the interference with the normal chemical reac- 
tions caused ])y the introduction of a foreign s])enn. These 
abnormalities are, he says, “in iio sense hybrid characters” and 
he caused similar abnormalities by keeping normally fertilized 
h Lindulus eggs in sealed tirlenmayer flasks containing 50 c(*, sea- 
\\ater -j- 2cc. 0,01 per cent Xa('\. In two instancts, how(wer, 
he finds in iNIeuidia eggs fertilized with Kiuululns s}H*nn. red 
chromatophores sucli as are ejimmoii in Fundulus eggs hut ar(‘ 
not ])resent in normal Menklia eggs. This pecans like g(muinc 
inheritance of a paternal character the only evidenci' of su(‘h 
iiiheritanee lie has found in thes(' ('xperiments. 

Many writers in discussing the ])urely maOa’nal <‘haract('r of 
lieterogeneous hybrids explain tliis one-sided inheritanci' by an 
elimination of the paternal ehromatin which may take plar‘(' in 
the early cleavages. Among these are Kui)(‘lwi(‘S(M' ('00), Ualt/.er 
(TO) and Tenncnt ('OS and 12). Kii]H‘lwi('ser ha-lilized sea- 
urchin eggs with mollusk sperm and found that although \hv 
eggs divided, the sperm liad no ])art in this division. It lies at 
the side or at one })()le of the spindle and probably (l(‘g('nerates 
in the 2-cell stage. He ditl not, at this time, get larvae old enough 
to show whether the characters were pun’ly mat(M‘nal or not. 
Later {T2) he fertilized Echinus eggs with tlie sp(‘rm of an anne- 
lid, and found that although the promiclei almost alwtiys fuse 
before the first cleavage, the behavior of the male chromatin in 
the first cleavage spindle is always abnormal, and it is not in- 
cluded in the daughter-nuclei of the 2-cell stage. He traces th(‘ 
abnormalities of the larvae, which are maternal in character, to 
mechanical disturbances of the maternal chromatin caused by 
the undivided mass of male chromatin on tlie sfiindle. 

Baltzor made various crosses between Echinus, Strongylocen- 
trotus, Sphaereehinus, Arbacia, and Antedon, and found in many 
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cases that a iiuinl)(‘r of cliroinosoines which he was often 

able to identify as patc'rnal in origin were eliminated in the early 
cleavages. When this was the case, the larvae showed only 
maternal characters. When the male chromatin was retained 
the larvae were intermediate in character, except in the cases of 
Mchinus 9 X Antedon d" and Strong. 9 X Antedon d' where 
there is no elimination of chromatin. In this case, nevertheless, 
purely maternal hybrids result. Tennent t 12) found much the 
same condition in hybrids between Hipponoe and Toxopneustes. 
In Tox. 9 X Hip. d" there is no elimination of chromatin, and the 
male dominates; while in the Hip. 9 X Tox. cross, in which the 
maternal characters dominate there is elimination a certain 
amount of chromatin which, although it cannot be traced 
definitely to either parent, is presumably of paternal origin. In 
erosses between Ai’l)acia and Toxopneustes ( T2 b) he finds that 
some chromatin of female origin may also be eliminated. 

In the hybrids with which the [>resent paper is concerned, we 
find a condition differing somewhat from any of these, though 
naturally most like that descril^ed by Aloenkhaiis for the Fundu- 
lus X Alenidia cross. As has been said, it is i\ecessary to draw 
all conclusions from the Fundulus eggs as the material obtained 
from the reciprocal cross was unsuitable for study. The first 
stage of interest in the hybridized eggs of Fundulus is that 
represented in figures 1, 4 and o, where the germ-nuclei are closeh' 
apposed, and the aster has divided. In figures 4 and 5 the asters 
lie at opposite poles of the pair of nuclei, while in figure 1 they 
have not yet taken that position. It will be noticed also that 
in one case the nuclei lie side by side, and in the other end to 
end. In many cases one can see a difference between the two 
nuclei in the density of the reticulum, but this is not uiii\'ersai, 
and it is im]R)ssiblc to say with any degree of certainty which 
is the male and which is the female. A study of the normal 
Fundulus egg shows that this failure of the germ-nuclei to unite 
is peculiar to the hybrids, and that the stage represented in fig- 
ures 1, 4 and 5 is in fact that which immediately precedes the 
formation of the first cleavage spindle. The condition of the 
normally fertilized eggs is shown in figure 3. As long as the two 
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nuclei are separate the aster is undivided (see tig. 2) and it is 
only%fter complete fusion of the nuclei has taken place, as will 
be seen in figure 3, that the asters assume a polar position like 
that showrtin figures 4 and 5. 

The stage which immediately follows shows still more plainly 
that the pronuclei do not fuse in these hybrids. This stage is 
shown in figure 6, and the condition represented there lias been 
found in all the hybrids of this stage. Figure 7 shows a nor- 
mally fertilized Fundulus egg in a corresponding stage, and the 
difference between the two is obvious. In the hybrid there are 
two dark masses lying in the spindle, in which masses the chro- 
mosomes can be seen^ In the normal egg a single mass of the 
same nature is present, evidently the fusion nucleus. Takeh in 
connection with the total absence of single nucleus stages in the 
hybrid, the evidence shows that although th^ germ-nuclei fuse 
m the normally fertilized Fundulus egg, they do not do so when 
the egg is fertilized with Ctenolabrus sperm. 

The chromosomes of Fundulus are much larger than those of 
Ctenolabrus. They vary somewhat in shape according to their 
stage of development, but they are always easily to be distin- 
guished from the small round C'tcnolabrus chromosomes. In the 
metaphase the Fundulus chromosomes are long, but not straight. 
They have usually a thickening at one end. This can be seen 
in figure 10 which shows a few chromosomes from a normal meta- 
phase group. Figure 15 shows the Fundulus chromosrimes in 
the anaphase, where they have lengthened and straightened. 
Figure 9 shows a spindle from a normally fertilized ( -tenolabruH 
egg, with the typical round C-tenolabrus chromosomes. ^ 

In the hybridized Fundulus egg, these two types of chromo- 
somes are easily seen in the first cleavage spindle. In the meta- 
phase, indeed, the chromosomes lie so close together that the 
two types can hardly be distinguished, but as soon as they begin 
to draw apart one sees the diherence very plainly. Of course in 
the study of these stages, sections should be selected in which 
all the chromosomes are included. Otherwise, small pieces of 
the Fundulus chromosomes might be confused with the Cteno- 
labrus chromosomes. Figure 11 shows a spindle in which the 
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chromosomes have begun to separate. In this case the types 
are grouped, the male chromosomes lying on one side and the 
female on the other side of the spindle; but this is not always the 
case. Figure 8 shows chromosomes from a similar stjge in which 
the two types are mingled. 

In the later anaphase the difference is still more evident. Here 
I find, as did Moenkhaus, ^at the foreign chromosomes some- 
times lag behind the normal*nes in going to the poles. Figures 
12 and 17 show the anaphase of the first cleavage in two hybrSl 
eggs, while figures 13 and 18 give the same stage for the normal 
eggs. The difference between the hybrid and normal eggs, is dis- 
tinct and constant except in the case shown in figure 19. This is 
drawn from an egg found on a slide that was supposed to have only 
normally fertilized eggs on it; but it is more reasonable to suppose 
that, by a mistal^ in the handling of the preserved materiaf, a hy- 
brid egg was included among the norfhal ones than that one nor- 
mal egg should present an appearance so like the hybrids and so 
different from all the other normal eggs. Figures 14 and 16 show 
the chromosomes from the metaphase of the first cleavage of two 
hybrid eggs, drawn with a magnification of 2500 diameters. They 
should be compared with the corresponding^ stage in a normal egg 
which is represented in figure 15. Even in the smaller-scale draw- 
ings, the difference between the two chromosome groups is appar- 
ent, but in the figures drawn with the higher magnification the 
distinctions between two types are particularly apparent. ' 

The telophase of the first cleavage in these hybrids is very 
much like the corresponding stage in the normal egg. The vesi- 
cldl in^some cases fuse a little more slowly as the foreign chromo- 
somes have lagged a little in going to the poles; but the differ- 
ence is slight, and by the time the asters have separated and 
come to a polar position preparatory to the second cleavage, the 
nuclei of hybrids and normals cannot be distinguished from each 
other. In both cases one can see traces of the vesicles in the 
nuclear reticulum: and this is the case in the resting nuclei of 
both hybrid and normal eggs throughout development. Figure 
20 shows the telophase of the first cleavage of a normal egg, and 
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figure 21 the same stage for the hybrid; while figures 22 and 23 
represent the nuclei of the completed 2'Cell stage in hybrid and 
normal eggs respectively. 

Figure 24 represents the prophase of the second cleavage in 
a hybrid Fundulus egg. It will be seen that tliere is here, as in 
a normal egg, a single mass of chromatic material on the spindle 
quite different from the double^ mass formed by the un- 
mited germ-nuclei before the first cleavage. This is added 
proof that in the nuclei of the 2-cell stage, the paternal and 
maternal chromatin is mingled. That the types of chromosomes 
do not, however, lose their identity is shown by tlie fact that in 
the later stages of the second cleavage they appear as distinctly 
as they did in the first cleavage (fig. 25). Throughout the later 
cleavage, moreover, the resting nuclei and prophases of hybrid 
eggs are indistinguishable from those of the normal ones, while 
the hybrids continue to show the two types of chromosomes in 
the anaphase stages. Figures 27 and 28 and figures 29, 30, 31 
and 32 illustrate this fact. Figure 27 is of a fourth cleavage 
■spindle and figure 28 of a sixth, while the others are from 12-hour 
stages. 

Witli such figures as these last ones before us we should hardly 
look for any considerable elimination of chromatin in the early 
stages, and in fact there is no evidence that the paternal chroma- 
tin is thrown out in these hybrids. Figure 2fi shows the pro- 
phase of the fourth cleavage in a hybrid, and in this a small mass 
of chromatin is found outside the spindle, but there is no evi- 
dence ‘that this is of paternal origin. This is the only case of 
such abnormality I have found in the early cleavages, and the 
evidence of the later stages leads one to think that the paternal 
chromatin is generally retained and divides normally. 

The first appearance of abnormality that can be called general 
is in the 12-hour stage. Here we find often, in the middle of 
the blastoderm, large cells with irregular nuclei, in which there 
has evidently been a failure to divide normally. Figure 34 
shows such a cell, and figure 33 two more, with a few normal 
cells drawn for comparison. But even here we cannot say that 
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there is certainly elimination of paternal chromatin; for in an- 
other part of the same egg in which these abnormal cells occur, 
spindles are to be found like those represented in figures 29 to 
32, in which the Ctenolabrus chromosomes are present. The 
disturbance is undoubtedly a result of the fertilization with the 
foreign sperm — we find no such condition in normally fertilized 
eggs — but we cannot say that it concerns the paternal chromatin 
alone. It seems, rather, to involve the whole cell, and is probably 
the cause of the death of many of the embryos and the abnormal?- 
ties of those that survive. AVhere the cells continue to divide nor- 
mally they retain the two types of clxromosomes. 

It will be seen that the cytological study of these eggs hardly 
supports Loeb’s theory that the function of the sperm in such 
hybrids is merely that of a parthenogenetic agent. Nor do the 
conditions agree with those found in Echinoderm hybrids, with 
the exception of those between the Echinus and Strongylocen- 
trotus females and the Antedon rriale. Although up to the 24- 
hour stage the larvae show no signs of paternal inheritance, it 
would be hardly safe to say that they were purely maternal in 
character, if it were not for Loeb^s description of later stages of 
hybrids between these same two species of fish. As he, however, 
found no paternal characters in these larvae at any time, it must 
be concluded that the Eundulus egg fertilized with the sperm 
of Ctenolabrus gives purely maternal larvae without elimination 
of the fbreign chromatin. 


SUMMARY 

1. In the cross Eundulus 9 X Ctenolabrus & the germ-nuclei 
are closely applied to each other, but form chromosomes for the 
lirst division without having fused. 

2. The chromosomes of the first cleavage spindle are of two 
types, which corrcErpond respectively to those seen in the nor- 
mally fertilized eggs of the two species. 

3. Although the foreign chromosomes lag somewhat behind 
the others in going to the poles, they are all finally included in 
the daughter-nuclei of the 2-cell stage. 
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4. The two types of chronH)sonies reappear in the ^piiulle of 
the second cleavage, and can be distinguished throughotit tlie 
development, which was followed as far as tlie I'J-hoiir stage. 

5. In the 12-hour stage large cells with irregular nuclei are 
found, which represent the beginning of disturbaiu'cs later shown 
by abnormality or death of the larvae. 

6. There is no evidence of elimination of the paternal chroma- 
tin at any stage. 
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KXPLAXATIOX OF PLATE.S 


The e.sseritial featiii-(;s of all figures were tirawn with a (‘arnera liicitla. Unless 
<>t li(‘iwis(' stater!, the magnification is 10(X) dianu^ters. 

V\A'\K 1 

[■:XI’LA\ATIO\ OF l'Hj[ ItKS 

1 F 9 X C 0 : aster divided; genu-imelei not yet closely apposed. 

2 F 9 X F cf : germ-nuclei about to fuse; aster imdividod. 

^ F 9 X I*' T ; segmentation nucleus. 

4 and 5 F 9 X C o'' ; germ-nuclei cdosely apposed but not fiiserl, 

0 F 9 X ■S': prophase of first cleavage; the nuclei have not fused. 

7 F 9 X 1*' X : ])rophase of first cleavage; the nuclei have fused. 

5 F 9 X (' o''; <airl>' aiiaphasc', first cleavage; paternal and maternal chro- 

matin mingled (X 2.')(X)!. 

d (‘9 X iSS", met:ipiias(‘, first c.leavage. 

10 F 9 X F o': metaphase, first cleavage (X 2.")00). 

11 F 9 X ( ’ (uirly anaphase, first clea^'age; paternal chromosomes gioupcd 

(ju one side f>f tlu' spindle. 
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PLATIi: 2 

liXPLAXATiox OK Fi(;unp:s 

12 F 9 X o’ ; JUKI phase, first clo!ivrign. 

13 F V X F j'’ ; anaphase, first cleavage. 
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PLATE 4 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

20 F 9 X F cf*; telophase, first cleavaKe. 

'21 F 9 X C ; telophase, first cleavage. 

22 F 9 X C ; nucleus, 2-cell stage. 

23 F 9 X I'" cf ; nucleus, 2-cell stage. 

24 F 9 X C o^; i)rophase, second cleavage. 

25 F 9 X C cT ; anaphase, second cleavag(L 

26 F 9 X C cf; prophasc, fourth cleavage. 

27 F 9 X C cf ; anaphase, fourth cleavage. 

28 F 9 X Cl cT’ ; anaphase, sixth cleavage. 
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PLATE ,“) 


i:XI'J>A\ATI()N or KIOUKKS 

■jn, <^(}, hikI 32 E 9 X C aX noniiully iliviiiiiiji cell.-; from 12-luiur stjijios. 

33 F 9 X C' 0^: larjic cells ■with in-eguhu- rniclei from 12-h<)nr stage. A few 
iioritial cells are drawn for eoiiiparison (X 3o(L. 

34 F 9 X C oX aLnoriiial cell from 12-houi’ stage. 

3a Finiiiiilus .sperm (X 2.')00). 

3fi C'ienolabni.s .spei’ii) !X2o00). 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The fifth studj^of this series on *^The behavior of the sper- 
jl^atozoa of Nereis and Arbacia with special reference to egg 
extractives'^ forms the prelude to the present study. In that 
paper I dealt with the phenomena of tactivation and of aggre- 
gation (chemotaxis) of spermatozoa and with their agglutination 
by egg secretions of the same species. Reading fertilization 
as involving chemical interaction of the ovum and the sper- 
matozoon, I concluded from some of the modes of behavior of 
the spermatozoa, especially the agglutination phenomena, that 
^ ‘these small motile cells may prove better indicators of some of 
the reactions involved in fertilization than the slowly reacting 
egg" and that we might “confidently expect that study of the 
reactions of spermatozoa will break a new path into the field of 
fertilization.^’ 

The results described in the present paper have been obtained 
largely by the use of sperm-suspensions as indicators, but also 
by the study of an inhibitor of fertilization contained in the blood 
of certain individuals of the same species. These methods reveal 
a striking series of facts which appear to me to justify a somewhat 
new point of view in regard to some of the problems of fertili- 
zation. I have already briefly presented this point of view in a 
rather special form ^yith an outline of the main facts in a pre- 
liminary paper (Lillie '13). ‘ 

The essential conclusion is that fertilization is a reaction be- 
tween three bodies of which one is born by the sperm and one by 
the egg; the third body, which is secreted by the egg, reacts with 
both the others. The spermatozoon functions essentially as an 
activator of the third body which I propose to name ‘fertilizin;'^ 
the latter when activated enters into certain reactions in the 
cortex of the egg which lead to membrane formation. In order 
to give a concrete working conception I have pictured the fertih- 
zin as possessing two side chains active in fertilization, viz: one 


^ This is the same substance which I called the ‘sperm isoagglutinin’ in the pre- 
ceding paper of this series, because it causes agglutination in sperm suspensions 
of the same species. 
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reacting with the sperm which I call the ‘ spormophilo side-chaifi’ 
or group and the other reacting with the p^g wliicli I call the 
‘ovophile side-chain' or group. The cheniicm group of the sperm 
which reacts with the fertilizin is named the sperm receptor aJI 
that of the egg the egg receptor. 

We are thus funiiShed with a concrete conce])tion which 
answers very w^for purposes of description ; it need not however, 
be taken too liWraily, The theoretical aspect of the results is 
discussed in section IV. 

The present paper presents in some detail the evidences on 
which this general conception of fertilization rests; it deals ex- 
clusively with Arbacia; in a later paper I sliall present some 
confirmatory evidence from the study of Nereis. We shall con- 
sider first the action of the spermophile side-chain of the fertilizin 
and the evidence that the latter is a necessary link in the 
fertilization process. Second, we shall consider the nature of 
the ovophile side-chain of the fertilizin, the means of inhibiting 
its action and of neutralizing such inhibition. 

The terminology has been largely adopted from immunology, 
because it seemed best suited to express the facts. If it seems 
rather bizarre to the zoological reader I must ask him not to 
conceive prejudice for this reason against the facts themselves, 
which stand on their own feet quite apart from any terminology 
or theory. The terminology and the theory are significant only 
to tile extent that they give a brief description of the facts, and 
serve as a working hypothesis. 

II. THK SPERMOPHILE SIDE-CHAIX 

I. A QUAjVTITATIVE METHOD OP STUDYING THE PRODUCTION OF 
FERTILIZIN BY OVA 

The fundamental fact which forms our point of departure is 
that fertihzable eggs of ArbS^cia suspended in sea-wateu secrete 
a substance (fertilizin) for which only the spermatozoa of the 
same species constitute an efficient indicator. Similarly the 
only cells that produce the substance are the egg-cells of the same 
species j it is not found in the blood or in extracts of other tissues. 
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The presence of the substance is shown by the agglutination of 
sperm-suspensions (jf the same species. If a few drops of sea- 
water containing this substance in sufficient concentration be 
added to a 1 per cent sperm-suspension in -a test-tube a floccuient 
condition becomes apparent to the naked eye in a few moments. 
The qualitative aspects of the reaction were described quite fully 
in the preceding paper of this series, and needLjiot therefore be 
repeatedliere. 

In my previous papers (T2 and T3) no attempt was made to 
establish a quantitative method of study. But in order to carry 
the subject farther it w^as necessary to determine how much of 
the sperm agglutinating substance was produced by the ova under 
various conditions. As noted in previous papers the reaction 
is reversible. With high concentrations of the agglutinating 
substance it may be several minutes before the agglutinated 
masses break up and reversal is complete; with low concentrations 
on the other hand the agglutinated masses are smaller and their 
disintegration is correspondingly more rapid. It was therefore 
possible to establish as a unit concentration of the agglutinating 
substance the greatest dilution at which an unmistakable reaction 
is given. Such a reaction lasts only a few seconds. It would be 
obviously very tedious to establish the exact point at which the 
reaction ceases in a long series of experiments, and in practice 
I prepared a series of dilutions each member of which was one- 
half of the preceding member, and the last one to give the re- 
action was regarded as the unit concentration. The method is 
as follows: .Taking a given solution of the fertilizin a series of 
dilutions is made. If these begin with (a) 1/100 (i.e., 99 parts 
of sea-water plus 1 part of the solution) a half dilution of (a) is 
made, (b) (i.e., 1/200); a half dilution of (b) follows (c) 1/400, 
(d) 1/800, (e) 1/1600, (f) 1/3200, etc. If 1/1600 is negative, 
1/800 may give a 4 to 6-second reaction; if 1/800 is negative 
1/400 may give a 4 to 6-second reaction, etc; when the solution 
was known to be strong it was usual to begin with a 1/100 dilution; 
otherwise we ini^t begin with a 1/10 dilution, followed by a 
1/20, 1/40, etc., or 1/2 followed by 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, etc., the last 
member of a series to give a positive reaction was accepted as 
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The most delicate method of determining tl,e reaction is the 
raised cover-slip methoil described in a preiious paper (’13). 

he sperm-suspension used as indicator should be alxiut 1 per 

sea-iv:ater) and 

should be not more than 10 minutes old. A few’ drops of this 
are mounted on a glass slide beneath a long cover-slip supported 
by glass rods about 1 to LA mm. in diameter, slide is j>Iaced 
on the stage of a microscope in focus under a magnification of 
about 40 diameters and a drop of the sglution to be tested is lilown 
into the sperm suspension wdth a capillary pipette attached to 
a flexible rubber tube. The agglutination react ion hcgiiis wdtliin 
less than a second if the solution bo of considerable agglutinating 
power, or within 2 or 3 seconds if the solution is diluted mairly to 
the unit reaction. In the latter case it lasts only 4 to 0 seconds. 
The masses formed are relatively small in the latter ease, and 
larger and denser proportionately with the highei- eoiK^entrations. 

The reaction is accompanied by a strong stimulation of the 
spermatozoa, and the ^e^Trsal of the ]‘ea(4ion liy slackening of 
movement, which is more or less proportional to the strength 
of the solution, so that after agglutination with a strong solution 
the spermatozoa are practically paralyzed for a tiiiuv ]A)r this 
reason the agglutination masses formed liy a strong solution do 
not break up readily and it is difficult to fix the exact cessat ion of 
the reaction^ but with concentrations up to about 20 units the 
beginning and end of the reaction are both clearly marked. For 
a more detailed account of the reaction with higher concent rations, 
see Study V (Lillie T3, p. 550). 


As an important detail of techniciue, I w’ould say that for the 
determination of the more delicate reactions it is desiral)le to 
have the sperm suspensions free from blood corpuscles or other 
foreign particles. I therefore proceed as folhwvs: the sea-urchin 
is dried slightly with a towel and is opened by*i circular cut on 
the oral side of the equator. If it be a ripe male tlie thick sperm 
will begin to exude from the genital pores. The animal is then 
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laid aboral side down in a Syracuse watch crystal and the spernf 
allowed to collect in the cry||bal. In this way, as much as 2 cc. 
of thick perfectly clean sperm may be obtained from a large ripe 
male. If a few drops of sea- water have dripped off with the sperm 
it may be removed with a pipette, but if the sperm is abundant 
it is so dense that the fluid lies on it without intermingling. Such 
a mass sperm will keep perfectly fresh for several hours, and 
suspensions may be made from it as needed for the tests. But 
the suspension used in testing must be freshly prepared if deli- 
cate reactions are desired. 

The fertilizin is actively secreted by the eggs in sea-water as 
noted beyond; the concentration in the fluid of a given suspension 
of eggs in sea-water is a function of the quantity of eggs in the 
suspension. It will be convenient, therefore, in referring to any 
given agglutination solution, to have a method of expressing the 
relative quantity of eggs in proportion to the sea-water. The 
most convenient way of expressing this relation is to express the 
bulk of eggs as a. percentage of the entire suspension. Thus 
1 cc. of eggs added to 9 cc. of sea- water will be denominated a 
10 per cent egg suspension, etc. This form of expression was 
not adopted until after the experiments were done; the figures 
are, therefore, not always even numbers, and are not intended 
in any case to be absolutely exact, but this is a matter of little 
importance as the density of a given egg suspension is only one 
factor in the concentration of the fertilizin in it; the condition 
of the eggs, whether entirely ripe or immature, fresh or stale, with 
or without jelly, is more important. 

2. THE QUANTITY OP FERTILIZIN PRODUCED BY OVA OF ARBACIA 

a. By d single washing 

July 6, 1913: For this experiment I used the eggs of a single female 
shed in a watch crystal in the same manner as described above for the 
collection of clean sperm. The eggs were thus free from blood or frag- 
ments of the ovarieai and contained only a trace of the sea-water. Graded 
quantities of eggs were put in a series of six test-tubes containing 5 cc. 
of sea-water each. The eggs were placed in the tubes at 9:45 a.m.; 
each tube was turned upside down six times and the eggs then allowed to 
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settle; there was no shaking or rougli handling of the eggs, so that they 

rr f h-d settled 

to the bottoms of the tubes, samples of the sea-water in the tubes 1 to 
5 were removed and tested by a series of (filutions; at 1 1 :-l5 a.m. a sample 
of 6 was taken and tested. The concentration of the sperm agglutinat- 
ing substance in each is shown in table 1 . . 


TABLE 1 


■ 

TUBE 

BOa SUSPENSIONS 
PER CENT 

ARGI.U riVATINO 
STRENGTH OF RUI'ER- 
NAT.VNT SEA-WATER 

Dilutions 

TESTS 

lit'actriouH 

1 

0.5 

50 

1/50 

4 5 seconds 

2 

. 10 

100 

iqoo 

4 -5 seconds 

3 

2.0 

100 f 

1/100 

10 Seconds 

4 

4.0 

400 

l UK) 

i 6 seconds 


8.0 

S(K) 

1 1 SIX) 

1 <5 seconds 

6 

16.fi ■ 

! ; 

1000 

l/KXH) 

i 7 S seconds 

1 


It is interesting to note that the quantity of fertilizin produced 
is so nearly proportional to the quantity of eggs. (No. 3 would 
probably have tested to 1/200 with perfectly fresli sperm.) We 
might expect in general that the quantity of fertilizin produced 
would continue to be proportional to the quantity of eggs. This 
however, may not be the case, as there are indications that in 
the presence of a certain concentration in the sea-water more 
is net secreted by the eggs. 

It would appear that after the eggs had settled in the tubes 
into a dense layer on the bottom they ceased to produce more 
agglutinating substance, because ' the concentration in tube 6 
in which the sea-water had stood over the eggs much longer than 
in tubes 1 to 5 was proportional to the quantity of eggs and not 
bo the time. 

Higher concentrations of the fertilizin were often obtained: 
A.ugust 9: A 25 per cent egg suspension stood for 12 minutes. 
The supernatant fluid then gave the following sperm-aggluti- 
nation tests: diluted to 1/6400, 7-second reaction; 1/3200, 15- 
second reaction. August 18: egg suspension (density not given) 
was shaken. After settling of the eggs the supernatant fluid 
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gave the following sjjerm-agglutination tests: diluted to 1/12800, 
5-second reaction; 1/6400, 10 to 12-second reaction. 

Enough has been said to indicate the large amounts* of this 
substance produced by the eggs in sea-water. No attempt has 
been made to produce the highest attainable concentration. The 
standardization of solutions for experiments was a daily pro- 
cedure and in the experiments themselves hundreds of tests were 
made. 

Hitherto, 1 think, the unfertilized egg has been generdly 
regarded as a very inert cell, almost in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. But it is necessary to modify such a point of view very 
greatly.. The egg of Arbacia, at least, is a very actively secreting 
cell. Although the method which I have used enables us to cal- 
culate only the relative concentratior\ of the agglutinating sub- 
stance produced, yet the quantity must be very considerable 
when we consider that in tube 1, of the preceding experiment 
the egg suspension was only 0.5 per cent and that the supernat- 
ant fluid was charged with 50 units of the agglutinating substance 
in 35 minutes. 

b. Comparimn of ripe and unripe eggs 

The tests aUeady given are from fresh, ripe eggs. Ovaries 
containing a high proportion of ovocytes produce less fertilizin 
proportionately; but such ovaries could be obtained only at>the 
beginning of the season so that only a few tests were made. On 
June 16 I compared equal amounts of ripe ovaries with practically 
all eggs mature, and unripe ovaries with only 50 per cent of the 
eggs mature. One part finely cut up ovaiy was added in each 
case to 3 parts sea-water. The first tested to 1/612, the second 
to 1/64. In a second determination the same day, in which a 
had only 5 per cent unripe eggs (ovocytes with germinal vesicle) 
and b had 50 per cent, one part ovary to 2 parts sea-water in each 
case, the tests were a 1/1000, h 1/600. In the latter case the 
strength of the solutions w^as about proportional to the percent- 
age of mature eggs. In the former case the unripe ovary did 
not give as large a production of the fertilizin as would be expected 
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from the relative proportions of ripe eggs. Prosumahly, the 
ovarian tissue was relatively more bulky in this case. 

The ovocytes are surrounded with the same layer of jelly in 
.Vrbacia as the mature eggs; hence we must conclude that the 
jelly is not the source of the agglutinating substance to wluvtever 
extent it may become charged with it after maturation. An im- 
portant point is involvefl in this conclusion discus.sod farther on. 

I think we are justified in concluding that t)vo(^ytcs tlo not 
secrete the agglutinating sulistance. The conditions in Nereis 
fortify this conclusion, inasmuch as the ovocytes with intact 
germinal vesicle do not secrete the fertilizin, l)ut as soon as in- 
semination take place it is poured out alum dan tly and tlie germi- 
nal vesicle breaks down. 

In this connection it is important to note that in some animals 
ovocytes with intact germinal vesicle do not respond to the 
spermatozoon, even if cut in two so that the ju‘oto]ilasm is laid 
bar’e. Wilson ('03) has shown this for the ncmertcan, (\‘rel)ra- 
tulus, and Delage (/Ol) for tlic eggs of Strongyloccniroius and 
Asterias. As I show farther on tliat the fertilizin is ju'cessary 
for fertilization, we may find in these facts evidence that the f(?rtil- 
iziii is not only not secreted but is not even preformed in ovocytes 
with intact germinal vesicle, at any rate not in the formsmentioned. 
Its absence would furnish sufficient ex])Ianation of the failurt^ of 
such egg-fragments to fertilize, and the conseipienl im])ossil)ility 
of producing merogony until the germinal \'esicle brojiks down. 

Delage (’01) also shows that, as soon as the germinal vesicle 
begins to fade, in Asterias, and the nuclear sap diffuses into thi' 
cytoplasm, the egg becomes fertilizable and merogony can be 
induced. According to my interpretation the formation of fer- 
tilizin must begin at this time. .Vt any rate the non-fcrtilizable 
condition of the cytoplasm before the germinal vesicle begins 
to fade is associated with the absence of fertilizin. 

It is not necessary to assume that the fertilizin is contained in 
the nuclear sap; on the contrary, the long-continued production 
of this substance, as described in the next section, runs counter 
to this idea. It is more probable that it exists in a state com- 
parable to zymogen ready to 1)(> converted into acti^m form, arul 
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that the escape of nuclear sap furnishes the ne(»ssary conditions. 
In some eggs, therefore, we might anticipate that sufficient sub- 
stance might exude from the germinal vesicle without rupture to 
bring about formation of active fertilizin. Theoretically this 
should occur in such eggs as those of Nereis in which fertilization 
occurs before rupture of the germinal vesicle. 

c. Fertilizin produced in a series of washings; rdle of the jelly 

The production of this substance by the egg, in sea-water must 
be regarded as an active process of secretion, and, as will be seen 
immediately, it goes on continuously, in the case of Arbacia, as 
long as the eggs remain alive. 

The last fact was ascertained in several attempts to remove all 
the fertilizin from the eggs by repeated washings. In these 
experiments it was also ascertained that while the jelly layer 
surrounding the eggs is saturated with fertilizin, eggs deprived of 
jelly still continue to produce it in considerable quantities. The 
method of making such tests is to suspend a measured amount of 
eggs in a given amount of sea-water and allow them to settle; 
as much of the supernatant fluid is then poured off as is possible 
without losing any eggs and kept for testing, and an equivalent 
amount of fresh sea-water replaced; the eggs are mixed up 
thoroughly^ and allowed to settle, and the process is continued. 
In one series running three days in which the quantity of eggs 
^was originally 2 cc. and the total volume of sea-water and eggs 
in the tube 10 cc., 6 to 8 cc. being poured off at each settling, 
thirty-four changes were made, and the agglutinating strength 
of the supernatant fluid diminished from 100 at first to 20 at the 
end. The details are given in table 2: Under the heading 
Vashings' the denominator gives the quantity of eggs and sea- water 
left after pouring off the supernatant fluid, and the numerator 
the total quantity after addition of the fresh sea-water. 

This long series is amazing in its revelation of the extraordinary 
energy of the eggs in pi;oducing the fertilizin. In this case the 
eggs were allowed to retain their jelly, which, however, slowly 
dissolved until it was nearly all gone in washing 24. 



table 2 


1913 


AuRust 14 


1 

10/3.0 cc. 

1/100- 

10-12 sec. 

2 

10/2.5 cc. 

1/100- 

S sec. 

3 

10/2.5 cc. 

1/50 - 

10-11 sec. 

4 

10/2.0 cc. 

1/50 - 

10 see. 

5 

10/2. Occ. 

1/100- 

() sec . 

6 

10/2.0 cc. 

1/50 — 

9 sec. 

7 

10/1.7 cc. 

1/100- 

12 sec. 

8 

10/1.7 cc. 

1/100 

7 sec. 

9 

10/1.7 cc. ; 

: 1/100 

7 sec. 

10 

10/1.7 cc. i 

1/100-11-13 sec. 

11 

10/2.0 cc. 

1/100- 

11 sec. 

12 

10/1.7 cc. 

1/100 

8 sec. 

13 

10/1.5 cc.‘ 

1/100- 

12se(‘. 

14 

Fluid not ! 




BULK OF KOQS TIME OF CBKNQB 


2.0 

cc. 

11:01 A.M. 

1.15 

ec. 

11 :12 A.M. 

1.1 

cc. ■ 

11:22 A.M. 



11:32 a.m. 

1.2 

cc. 

1:55 r.M. 

0.9 

ee. 

2:20 e.M. 



2:35 e.M. 



2:15 i*.M. 

O.S 

ce. 

2:53 p.M. 

0.8 

cc. 

3:03 p.m. 

0.8 

cc. 

- 3:13 p.M. 



3:23 p.M. 


changed' 

1/100— 

11 sec. 


4:12 p.M. 

August 15 





14a 10/2.8 cc. 

1/50 slow 

atypical 


8:18 A.M. 


reaction 



15 10/1.9 cc. 

1/100- 

12 sec. 

0.7 cc. 

9:20 A.M. 

16 10/2.0 cc. 

1/100- 

13 sec. ‘ 

0.7 cc. 

9:55 A.M. 

17^ 10/2.0 cc. 

1/100- 

7 sec. 

0.65 cc. 

10:22 A.M. 

18 10/2.0 cc. 

1/25 - 

7 sec. 


10:10 A.M, 


* 

(Note sud den fall 17-18) 


19 10/2.0 cc. 

1/50 - 

5 sec . 


11:04a.m. 

20 10/2.0 cc. 

1/25 - 

5 scc- 

0.6 ce. i 

1I::M A.M. 

21 10/2.0 cc. 

1/20 — 

9 sec. 

0.5 cc. 

2:15 p.M. 

22 10/4.0 cc. 

1/20 - 

7 sec. 


2:45 p.M. 

23 10/ .Occ, 

1/20 — 

7 see. 

0.55 ec. 

3 45 p.M. 

24 10/2.0 cc. 

1/20 - 

7 sec. 

i 

4:25 p.M. 

No jelly left o» th 

e eggs, except a thin 1 ayer on a few * 


August 16 Conti nued the above series 

to 33 washings from 

9:08 A.M, 

4;05 p.M. 



1 


25 





26 





27 

1/20 — 

7 see. 



28 





29 





30’ 


1 



31 

1/20 - 

5 sec. 



32 

1/10 — 

10 sec. 



33 

1/20 - 

IS sec. , 




to 


* The jelly is now dissolved until only a thin layer is left. Washings 3-14 
were absolutely colorless; and the following ones remained so until 35. 

^ The eggs were precipitated by slight ceiitrifu^ng in the first 13 ^vashing8, 
except 6; in the others they were allowed to settle. The grarhial reduction in 
#ulk of the eggs is due to loss of jelly, not to loss of eggs. 

® A drop from No. 30 was fertilized with excess of sperm at 11 :30 a.m.; 5 per cent 
only segmented, irregularly; no membranes formed. 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 

W'.A.SinNfiS TE3T8 BDLK OP EGGS TIME OP CHANGE 

\m 

Auf^ust 17 

34 12/1 .5 cr,. 1/20— 5 sec. 0.325 cc. 9:15 a.m. 

35 On stirring up, the eggs disintegrate, and the fluid becomes highly 

colored; the agglutinating substance is ahsoluleli/ neAiiralized. Test 
1/1 negative, but the fluid is highly ehcmotactic and activating. 

In order to determine the role of the jelly in charging the sea- 
water with fertilizin, I killed some eggs by heating them for 5 
minutes to 60° C. (August 15, 1913,) and submitted them to a 
series of 22 washings in 3 days, by which time the jelly was nearly 
all dissolved away: the agglutinating power decreased from 800 
af first to 1 at the end. The agglutinating substance could be 
detected as long 'as any jelly remained. 

On the other hand, eggs may be entirely deprived of jelly by 
shaking, and such eggs will continue to produce fertilizin as long 
,as eggs with jelly, though in lesser quantities at first. This matter 
is so fundamental that I include another long table giving a com- 
parison of eggs deprived of jelly by shaking and those with jelly 
(table 3) . 

August 21, 1913: In this experiment ripe eggs of Arbacia were 
washed once^and divided in three equal lots, A, B, and G, in 10 cc. sea- 
wfter in graduated cylinders. They were allowed to settle, and at 
9:20 A.M. the bulk of -eggs was 1.8 cc. in A, 2 cc. in B, and 2 cc. in C. 
Thus there were about 10 per cent fewer eggs in A than in B and C. 
At 9:23 A was transferred to a test-tube and given 6 vigorous shakes to 
get rid of the jelly. A sample was then examined in India ink and it 
.was found that 90 per cent of the eggs w^ere entirely freed from the jelly; 
in the remainder it was usually reduced to a thin layer. A was then 
returned to its cylinder in 10 cc. sea-water and allowed to settle. As 
the eggs settled in A it could be seen that the fluid was only slightly 
colored; so that it was certain that not many eggs were injured in the 
shaking.^ At 9:40 .\.m. the bulk of eggs was as follows: A, 0.6 cc.; 
B, 1.6 cc.; C, 1.6 cc. As care was taken to avoid loss of eggs in A the 

’ It should be noted that in such an experiment, it is extremely important not 
to shake too much, for if the c^gs themselves are injured so that the color escapes, 
a complicating factor comes in con,sidere<i beyond (see section 6, p. 544). 
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decrease in bulk is due to loss of jelly, ini^ and (• simply to further set- 
tling. C was kept for control. ,l and B were sul unit ted to r(‘|M*ated 
washings as in table 3, p. 536. * 

This experiment positively decides the question as to produc- 
tion of fertilizin. It continues to be produced by the unfertilized 
eggs without jelly as long as they live. The jelly is, naturally, 
saturated with fertilizin, and it seems probable that it may act 
to prevent too rapid exjiaustion of the secreting mechanism of the 
egg. It is of course possible that all that the egg gives off is pre- 
formed, but it is more probable that loss of this suhstauee by the 
egg acts as stimulus to regeneration of more. 

Apparently the eggs do not secrete the fertilizin in such a series 
of washings after they have settled in a mass at the bottom of the 
tube; for it will be noticed tliat the concentration of t he substan«e 
in the successive washings is not a factor of th(‘ time intervals. 
On the contrary, a long time interval between washings is often 
associated with a temporary decrease in concentration, as may be 
noted, for instance, in the interval of 15 hours b(h wecnJ4 and 14a 
in table 2. In this case 14 and 14a are actually tlu’ same body 
of supernatant fluid and the concentration is much decn^ased 
in the second test 15 hours after the first, as though tlu' eggs weft 
gradually destroying the fertilizin. This subject is fully treated 
in section 6 (anti-fertilizin). 

3. THE BINDING OF FERTILIZIN in HPEim 

In my previous paper (Lillie M3) I showed that the sperma- 
tozoa fix the agglutinating substance, and assumed us a work- 
ing hypothesis that the fixation was due to chemical union. 
The fact on which the statement was based wa.s tlic disappear- 
ance of the agglutinating substance from a sperm susiictision wlicn 
not present in excess. No attempt was made, however, to make 
quantitative determinations, so the matter was taken up again 
in 1913 in a more exact manner. The amount of the agglutinating 
substance actually fixed by the sperm is surprisingly small when 
the great avidity of the sperm for it is taken into account. 
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TABLE 3 


WA6HINOS TE 8 I 9 ! 

BULK or EGGS 

TIMB OF CHAI«GB 

1913 



August 21 

-« 


1 A 10/2.0 

0.6 cc. 

9:42 A.M. 

B 10/3,0 

1.6 cc. 

9:42 A.M. 

2 A 10/2.0 

0.6 cc. 

10:18 A.M. 

B 10/2.4 

1.4 cc. 

10:18 A.M. 

3 A 10/2.6 

O.^cc. 

10:40 A.M. 

B 10/3.0 

1.4 cc. 

10:40 A.M. 

4 A 10/2.4 

0.55 cc. 

11:04 a.m. 

B 10/2.7 

1.3 cc. 

11:04 A.M. 

5 A 10/3.0 

0.55 cc. 

11:27 A.M. 

B 10/2.6 

1.2 cc. 

11:27 A.M. 

6 A 10/2.0 

0,55 cc. 

11:47 A.M. 

B 10/2.7 1 

1.2 cc. 

11:47 A.M. 

7 A 10/2.0 

0.5 cc. plus 

2 :03 p.M. 

B 10/1.6 

0.8 cc. • 

2:03 p.M. 

S A 10/2.5 |l/10neg.;l/l SOsee.s 


2:30 p.M. 

B 10/2.5 1/20-13 860. 



9 A ,10/2.0 


3:15 P.M. 

B 1(^2. 0 


3:15 P.M. 

10 A 10/2.0 


3:45 P.M. 

B 10/2.3 


3:45’p.M- 

11 A 10/2,0 


4:06 P.M. 

B 10/2.4^ 


4:06 p.M. 

Fertilization 1 

12 A 10/2.0 


4:40 P.M. 

B 10/2.5 


4:40 p.M. 

13 A 10/1.5 


7:32 p^M. 

B 10/1.2 


7:32 p.M. 

August 22 

14 A 10.4/3.4 • 

0.4 cc. 

8:18 A.M. 

B 10/2.8 

0.6 cc. 

8:18 A.M. 

15 A 10/1.4 ■ i 


8:38 A.M. 

B 10/2.0 


8:38 A.M. 

16% 11/1.8 ;l/10trace;l/l— 60sec. 


9:13 A.M. 

B 11/2.2 1/10— 20 sec. 


9:13 A.M. 

Fertilization 2 

17 A 10/1.7 


9:40 a.m. 

B 10/2.5' ; 


9:40 A.M. 

18 A 10/1.0 i 


10:05 A.M. 

B 10.5/2.4 


10:05 A.M. 

19 A 10/10 ' 


10:23 A.M. 

B 10/3.0 


10:23 A.M. 
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WAaHIKG3 


TAB^E 3'-OonUrtued 


TESTS 


HULK OF ECKiS riui'or ckakgh 


1013 


August 22 

; • 

20 A 10/1.0 

j 1/10 trace; 1/1 trace 
( and strong chemo- 
taxis 

B 10/2.4 

i 1/10—9 see. 

Note: Some eggs 'goin^o pieces in A 

21 *A 10/1.5 : 

B 10/3.0 ' 

22 A 10/10 

B 10/2.2 
23 A 10/1.4 
B 10/2 0 

1/1 trace and strong 
chemotaxis 

24 A 10/1,4 

B 10/1,8 

i 1/1—25 sec,, slight 

25^ A 10/1.0 
B 10/1.2 

26 A 11/1.0 
B 11/2.0 

27 A 10/1.0 
B 10/2.0 

Fertilization 3 

chemotaxis 


10;4S a.m. 


11 :10 A jf. 

11;30 A.it. 

•2;12 v.M. 
2:a3 A.M. 


2-.rir> i‘.M, 
4:03 i‘,M. 
4:19 i*.M, 


28 A 10/2 0 
B 10/1.0 ’ 

29 A lO/l.O - 7-45 

, B U/2,0 

August 23 


30 A 10/1,0 

•.\/\ — 20 sec., <'hciJio- 

8:37 A.M. 


taxis‘ 


B 10/2,5 

1/1—30 sec., n(j 



chemotaxis 


31 A 10/1,5 

1/1—14 see, strong 

9:13 A.Af. 


chemotaxis 


B 10/2.0 

1/1—20 sec. strong 



ehemotaxi.s 


Fertilization 4 

32 A 10/1.0 


10:10 A.M. 

B 10/2.0 
33 A 10/1,0 

l/I—Il sec. strong 

[I:;10 A.M. 


chemotaxis 


B 10/1,6 

1/1—11 SCO. strong 



chemotaxis 

_ y 



* The chemotaxis noted in this series is due to injured eggs which 8e|||^te anti^ 
ertilizin and conceal the fertilizin. See discuBsion, 
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TABLE 3 — ('ontinued 

WASHj.VCFi TES BVLK OF BOGa TJMB OF CHAKGE 

1913 
August 23 

34 A 10/0.5 
B 10/1 .0 

35 A; fluid not i 1/1—11 sec*. 

changed ; 

B fluid not 1 — 10 sec, 
changed ' 

August 24 

36 A; fluid not' 1/1—8 second reae- 

changed ■ tion 

B fl^id not I 1/1 — 7 second rcac- 
changed , tion 

37 Eggs shaken and broken; fluid not changed 

A 1/1 — negative 

B i 1/1-^ sec.; 2d test n egative 

Thus on August 13, I standardized an agglutination solution 
ill sea-water to about 128 agglutinating power and placed 1 cc. 
in a tube (A). To this was added 1 cc. of a 3.3 per cent sperm 
suspension; 1 cc. of the agglutinated mixture A was then added 
to tube (B) containing 1 cc. of the same spe^m suspension; 1 cc. 
of B was then added to 1 cc. of the same sperm suspension in tube 
(C). Thus the 128 power agglutinating solution was diluted 
with 3.3 per cent sperm twice in A, four times in and eight 
times in C. * 

(A) 1 cc. 128 agglutinating ]>ower solution plus 1 cc. 3.3 per cent sperm 

(B) 1 cc. A plus 1 cc. 3.3 per cent sperm 

(C) 1 cc. B plus 1 cc. 3.3 per cent sperm 

The sperm was then centrifuged off in the three tubes and on 
test the supernatant fluid was negative in C, faintly positive in 
B and gave a 60 to 80-second reaction in A. On renewed test, 
B was found almost negative. The result is then that 1 cc. of a 
128 power agglutinating solution may be fixed by 3 cc. of 3.3 
per cent sperm. 

^ Other tests of the binding power of sperm gave results of the 
same order of magnitude. Thus on August 9, I used a 64 power 
agglutinating solution as follqifr's: 


2:36 p.M. 


0:35 A.M. 


9:42 A.M. 
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(A) 1 cc. &4 agglutinating solution plus 1 cc. tapprox.) 3 p<^r cent sperm 

(B) 1 ec, A plus 1 cc. 3 per cent sperm 

(C) 1 cc. B plus 1 cc. 3 per cent sperm 

(D) . 1 cc. C plus 1 cc. 3 per cent sperm 

* 

In this case after centrifuging off the sperm, B, (* and D were 
negative; A was faintly positive. That is, 1 cc. of appjoxiniately 
3 per cent sperm fixed 1 cc. of a 64 power agglutinating solution. 
This shows a greater binding power than in the previous experiment, 
but easily within the limits of error arising from difiiculty of stand- 
ardizing the sperm suspension, owing to the unavoidable inclusion 
of some fluid in the sperm. Other tests gave comparable results. 
Reduced to common terms: 

August 9: 1 cc. 3 pcr'ccnt sperm fixes I cc. 61 ijower ngglutiii.iling .sulution. 
August 13; 1 cc. 3.3 per cent sperm fixes 0.66 cc. 61 ))ower agglutinating solu- 
tion 

The difference is considerable, but when one considers Hrst the 
^difficulty of obtaining equivalent sperm suspensions and second 
the 2 to I method of standardizing the agglutinating solutions, 
and third, possible variations in the delicacy of the sperm suspen- 
sions used as indicators, the results lie well within the limit of 
error and indicate that there is a definite quantitative relation 
involved. 

The possibility remains that the disappearance of tlie aggluti- 
nating substance in sperm suspensions is a phenomenon of ad- 
sorption rather than of chemical union. Experiments planned 
for an adequate test of this possibility were crowded out by other 
problems. 

If sperm suspensions are allowed to stand for some hours thej- 
reach a condition when they will agglutinate only with strong 
solutions. Jf the binding power is then tested il is found that 
they fix as much of the agglutinating .substance as before. The 
fixing power of the sperm is thus entirely independent of its 
capacity for being agglutinated, which is of course to be expected. 
But it is important, nevertheless, to emphasize it; the capacity 
for being agglutinated depends upon the motility of the spermato- 
zoa, the binding e.:y)acity depends rperely upon the ),rescnce of 
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chemical side-chains (receptors) capable of uniting with the agglu*- 
tinating substance. Wlien such a union takes place the heads 
of the spermatozoa must be supposed to become adhesive; if 
they move about rapidly, there are more collisions and whence 
more agglutination. With stale spermatozoa, either the move- 
ments are .too slow to produce much agglutination, or the rece{>- 
tors are cast off and lie free in the medium, so that their binding 
does not affect tlie physical properties of the spermatozoa them- 
selves. The latter possibility should be investigated, but was 
not this summer owing to the multitude of other problems. 

A little light may be thrown on this problem by the results of 
June 26: In that case 4 drops of a strong, but not definitely 
standardized, solution of the agglutinating substance was added 
to 4 cc. of a 3 per cent sperm suspension 3 hours old. The tube 
was then centrifuged strongly and most of the spermatozoa 
precipitated in a mass at the bottom; however the supernatant 
fluid remained opalescent. Tested immediately with a fresh, 
sperm suspension the fluid gave a 17 to 25-second agglutinating 
reaction. The tube was allowed to stand five minutes longer and 
was then tested again; the precipitated sperm remained in a 
solid mass, but the supernatant fluid had become negative; it 
contained no more free agglutinating substance. The quantity * 
of sperm in suspension seemed much too small to account for the 
neutralization, which I am inclined to attribute to free receptors. 
But no really adequate test was made. 

iVs to the interpretation to be given to the reversal ot aggluti- 
nation of the sperm it may be supposed either, (1) that the ad- 
hesive condition on which the agglutination depends exists only 
during an early union of the agglutinating substance with the 
sperm receptors and is lost as the union becomes firmer; or (2) 
that the bound receptors are cast off by the sperm, ' In view of 
the nature of the mechanism of the fertilization process, discussed 
beyond, I am inclined to lean to the second hypothesis. 
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SEPARATENESS OP HETERO-AGGLUTINATINCI SUBSTANCES IN 
EGG-SECRETIONS 

I stated in my previous paper tluit in stron^^ a^^ghitinnting 
solutions from Arbacia eggs and ovaries there is jnvsent also a 
substance that agglutinates tlie sperm of Nereis, and 1 argued 
that this was probably distinct from the iso-agglutinating sub- 
stance because (1) it is contained in the Ijlood df Ai’biicia which 
is normally entirely free from the iso-agglutinaiing substance, and 
(2) it may disappear from agglutinating solutions on standing 
while the iso-agglutinatifig substance remains a]:)[)areutly intact. 

Some farther experiments made this year demons! rat (’ the fact 
that the substance in agglutinating solutions from Arba(hi (^ggs, 
that attacks Nereis sperm is a separate substance', b't' may 
note in the first place that the ctfoct of this substain^ on the 
Nereis sperm is distinctly toxic. A drop containing it inji'cted 
into a Nereis sperm suspension beneath a raised (‘over slip causes 
the formation of a permanent coagulated ring at the margin of 
the drop. In this respect the action differs fmm (lie iso-aggluti- 
nation which is without toxic effects. 

In the second place, the (juantity present in strong iso-aggluti- 
nating solutions of Arbacia is extraordinarily variable'; thus on 
June 18, 1913, an agglutinating solution was made by addition 
of 3 parts sea-wTater to 2 parts cut-up o^■ari('S and ('ggs of .\rhacia. 
The tiest on Nereis sperm showed: (1) undihiled, foriiialion of 
a soUd ripg-coagulum; (2) dihit('d one-half w'ith s<'a-\vat('r, solid 
ring-coagulum; (3) diluted to one-fourth with sea-water, slight 
permanent coaguhim; (4) diluted to one-eighth, small coagulated 
masses; (5) diluted to one-sixteenth, nearly neutral; dij diliiUMl 
to one-twenty-fifth, absolutely neutrid. Acting on Arbacia sperm 
the same solution gave a 5-second reaction at 1 200 dilution. 
Other samples' equally strong in the iso-agglutinating substance 
were nearly neutVal for Nereis sperm undiluted. 

Ill the third place it is possible to jirecipitate out aH of the 
Nereis-active substance with Nereis sp(Tm and l(aiv(' th^ full 
complement of iso-agglutinating substance. Thus on June 19 
an agglutinating solution was made by additicjn of 3 .parts sea- 
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water to 2 parts ovaries and eggs of Arbacia; the fluid was filtered 
off. Undiluted it had a powerful effect on Nereis sperm but 
was negative at 1/16 dilution; 1 cc. was then placed in each of 
three tubes A, B,C. To A was added 2 drops of an aggregative 
Nereis sperm-suspension, to B 4 drops of the same, to 0,8 drops 
of the same. Precipitates formal in all. On testing the super- 
natant fluids all were found to b^ negative to Nereis sperm. 
The hetero-agglutinating substance was completely fixed even 
in A, Tested for the iso-agglutinating substance, A was shown 
to be equal in power to the control. The tests gave: 

(A) 1/800 — faintest reai^ion 
Control 1/800 — faintest reaction 
. (A) 1/400 — 12 second reaction 
Control— 1/400--8 second reaction 

Thus ^hile all the Nereis-active substance was destroyed the 
iso-active substance remained in full amount. 

This is of course conclusive; but I was also able to show that 
the sperm of Ctenolabrus (teleost) may precipitate the hetero- 
active substance leaving the iso-agglutinating substance intact. 
The hetero-active substance would therefore appear to be rather 
generally toxic to foreign sperm. It is present in greater quantity 
in the blood than in egg solutions as shown by definite experi- 
ments which need not be quoted in detail. It is rather probable, 
indeed, that its presence in the egg solutions is due to contami- 
nation by the blood. But I did not test this out fully, though it 
could readily be done by successive washings of the eg|s. 

A rather embarrassing fact that appeared in the course of the 
above tests is that Nereis sperm may destroy considerable quanti- 
ties oj the iso-agglutinating substance if present in excess of the 
amount required to fix the hetero-active substance. This came 
out first in the test of C (under June 19 abovn), which contained at 
least 4 times the amount of Nereis sperm needed to fix the hetero- 
active substance, for the supernatant fluid in this tube turned out 
to be several times less active in its iso-agglutinating properties 
than^the untreated control. It looked as though the Nereis 
sperm would combine more actively with the iso-agglutinating 
substance than the Arbacia sperm itself. 
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There are, however, strong reasons against accepting this 
conclusion: (1) there is no visible effect of the iso-agglutinating 
substance on the Nereis sperm as should bo the case if there were 
actual combination. (2) The action of the Nereis sperm is fer- 
ment-like, inasmuch as the iso-agglutihating substance continues 
to disappear progressively for a Jong period of time in the presence 
of excess of Nereis sperm, whereas this is not the case in the combi- 
nation with Arbacia sperm* I shall therefon^ omit the details 
of the experiments under this head, being convinced tliat we are 
dealing here with a case of actual destruction of the iso-aggluti- 
nating substance and not with chemical combination. 

5. SOME SPECIAL PROPERTIES OF THE KBUTILIZJN 

It would be interesting to know something conct^ning the 
chemical nature of this substance which hs secreted by the eggs 
in such considerable quantities. This subject was, however, 
Iqft for another occasion, as the investigation of its biological 
properties offered more problems than could be investigated at 
the time. Apart from these biological properties, all that I 
am now able to say about it is of a negative nature. 

(a) It is colorless: Thus in table 2 all the washings after the 
first two were colorless though the concentration of the substance 
was considerable; similarly in table 3. (b) It must j^ossess very 

conaiderable molecular size for it can be completely removed 
from any solution by filtering through a Berkcfeld filter. 
Whether the solution be fresh or not, or of whatever concentration 
makqp no difference; the filtrate obtained through a Berkcfeld 
filter was invariably devoid of sperm agglutinating properties. 
On the other hand, it readily passes specially hardened filter 
paper, (c) Correspondingly it is non-dialyzable, not' passing 
through the walls of celloidin tubes even in 24 hours, (d) It is 
extremely heat resistant being destroyed only slowly at the boil- 
ing point (see Study V, 1913). (e) As stated in my preliminary 
paper, I am indebted to Dr. Otto Glaser for the Setennination 
that it does not give the usual protein tests, even in the most 
concentrated solutions obtainable (see Glaser, 1914a) It is 
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thus colorless, non-filterable, non-dialyzable, very thermo-stable 
and apparently non-protein in its character. 

The stabihty of the substance is also evidenced in its lasting 
qualities. Filtrates from egg-suspensions were kept and tested 
after various intervals of time. Thus the filtrate from a 33 per 
cent egg-suspension of June 21, vj^s of 1600 agglutinating power; 
on August 26 it was of 100 agglutinating power. Similarly, the 
filtrate from a 33 per cent egg-suspension of June 20 was of 1600 
agglutinating power; on August 26 it was of 100 agglutinating 
power. On the other hand, an agglutinating solution of June 30, 
of 800 agglutinating power was practically negative on August 26. 
In this tube there was more evidence of bacterial action than in 
the other two. Again, a distilled water extract kept from Sep- 
tember, 1912, was of 16 agglutinating power on July 7, 1913. 

In Stuiy V, 1 also noted that its production is confined entirely 
to the eggs. It is not contained in the blood, and could not be 
extracted from other tissues. 

6. ANTI-FERTILIZIN 

We have noted the extreme avidity of the spermatozoa ^or the 
fertilizin produced by the eggs. Neither the blood nor tissues 
appears to contain any substance capable of uniting with the 
spirmophile side-chain which causes agglutination of the sper-* 
matozoa, or of neutralizing its action. However, such a substance 
is contained within the egg itself, and its discovery is one of the 
most interesting points in the mechanism of fertilization, because 
it would appear from the facts considered in section 7 tjji'at it 
is the occupancy of the spermophile side-chain of the fertilizin 
by this substance, which I propose to call anti-fcrtilizm, that pre- 
vents polyspermy, or refertilization of eggs. 

Its presence can be demonstrated in the test-tube by methods 
which extract the internal substance of the eggs. But as the 
jelly surrounding the eggs contains an immense excess of fertilizin, 
complete nettralization of spernf agglutinating power can be 
obtaintd only after the jelly is removed, and still better if the 
eggs have been repeatedly washed until their fertilizin production 
is greatly reduced. 
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To consider the latter method, first: The matter u.is first 
brought clearly to my attention in the oxpei'iment listed in table 
2. In the 34th washing the supernatant fluid testeil to 1 20 
dilution; it was poured off, leaving 1.5 ec. in the tube, and 10 5 w 
of sea-water was added, ^\^^en the eggs were stirred up they at 
once disintegrated, liberating red pigment so that the fluid 
which in previous washings had ]>een colorless became briglit red. 
When this fluid was tested with a fresh sperm suspf'usion it was 
absolutely without agglutinating effect. The dilution of the 20 
power fluid of the 34th washingfwas S times, so that even if the 
eggs had suddenly ceased the production of the agglutinating 
substance the fluid would have contained 2.5 agglutinating units 
and should have given at least a lO-secoiul agglutination reaction; 
but it was absolutely negative. The agglutinating sul)stance 
had therefore been neutralized by some substanci' ('Scaping from 
the disintegrating eggs. 

In the experiment listed in table 3, the repetition of this result 
was of course looked for. On the morrSng of August 24, after 
■35 washings on previous days, I noticetl that pigment was begin- 
ning to diffuse from the eggs in tubes A and B, but it had not 
extended above the 1.5 cc. mark. The eggs were beginning to 
break down. Without disturbing them, I tested the cfilorloss 
supernatant fluid and got undiluted an 8-second reaction in A 
and a 7-second reaction in B. lloth tubes were then vigorou^y 
shaken until the eggs were disintegrated and the fluid colored with 
the escaping pigment. Tested in 4 minutes A was negali\'e for 
agglutination, B gave a 4-see()nd reaction. Tulie B was again 
shaken and in 11 minutes more its agglufinating action had also 
disappeared. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that the egg contains in its 
interior a substance that unites with the sjDcrmojjhile grouj) of 
the fertilizin. 

In these experiments it was interesting to note that after the 
agglutinating action had disi|ppeared, the solution was very 
strongly chemotactic, so that the drop injected into the sperm 
suspensions formed a ring of active, entirely unagglutinated 
spermatozoa. The chemotactic substance is certainly distinct 
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from the fertilizin. The same observation was made also on other 
occasions. 

The presence of tlie anti-fertilizin in the eggs could also be 
demonstrated in extracts of fresh eggs. These were made (1) 
by extracting in distilled water, (2) by drying eggs"^ and grinding 
them in sea-water, (3) by grinding fresh eggs with sand in a 
mortar. I had previously often noticed that such extracts 
gave decidedly atypical agglutination of the spermatozoa, as 
compared with the action of the secretion of the eggs into sea- 
water. Distilled water extract^were then examined to find the 
cause for such atypical behavior. After it became clear from 
the experiments quoted above that the eggs contained the anti- 
fertilizin, the method of making the distilled water extracts was 
modified by first shaking the eggs as free from jelly as possible, 
so as to sfvoid the great excess of fertilizin contained in the jelly. 
These experiments yielded the following results: 


August 22, 1913: 10jp5 a.m. washed eggs were shaken six times 
in a test tube to get rid oithe jelly. The eggs were washed twice again 
and shaken six times more; 60 per cent lost jelly; let stand. 2:15 p.m. 
Poured off sea-water to 2 cc. and added fresh sea-water to 8 cc. and 
divided equally in two test tubes, A oxidB; allowed to settle. ^27 p.m. 
Poured off sea-water from settled eggs to 1 cc. in both A and B. To A 
added 7 cc. sea-water. To B added 7 cc. distilled water. The eggs 
w^e allowed to stand until they were completely plasmolyzed in B 
ailfi the supernatant fluid was bright red. Tests were then made withiif 
an hour, or less, of the supernatant fluid in A and B, for the fertjlizin, 
with somewhat surprising results : 


( A ^ Hca-water secret iou.x 
Dilution lesls 


1/160— negative ^ 

1/80 — negative 
1/40 —negative 
1/20 —6 sec. reaction 

1/1 —00 sec. reaction 


( B) distilled water extract 
Dilution tests 

1/1280— faint trace 
1/640 — 7 sec. reaction 
1/320 ^12 sec. reaction 
1/160 — 12 sec. reaction 
1/80 — 12 see. reaction 
1/40 — 10 sec. reaction 
1/20 — 14 sec. reaction 

(strong chemotaxis) 
^l/l — 12 sec. reaction 

istrong chemotaxis) 


' Thus if only extreme dilutions were compared the conclusion would 
be that B is 32 times stronger than A , whereas comparison of the undi- 
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luted fluid Would lead to the conclusion that .1 was 74 times stronger 
than 5. The fact that the time of the reaction of the B extract is about 
the same at all concentrations is in most proi^uncetl contrast to the 
sea- water secretions in a very largo number of tests, whi(*h had shown 
that the duration of the reaction is al^out proportional to the concen- 
tration of the ‘agglutinating substance. The inference from the fact 
would be that the extract {B) contained an inhibitor for the agglutinat- 
ing reaction which is diluted equally with the agglutinating sulistance. 
This might be a substance entering into combination with the aggluti- 
nating substance, but slo^vly and loo.sely at first. 

4:07 P.M. Tube B was shaken vigorously to com])lete the plasinoly- 
sis. Tube A was stirred up. Both ^rere then loft until tlu' next morning. 

August 23, 1913: Te.sts of agglutinating power on fresli spi-rni: 


Tube A 
DUutiou tesl.f 
1/20- 6 sec. 
1/10 — 12 sec. 
1/1 — lODsec. 


T>thr li 
Dilution textn 

Negative :U all (iilutitui.^ 

1,040, 1/320, L l(i0. 1 SO, 1/40, 1/30, 
1/10, l/l. hut shtmin^ eheni- 

otaxis. 


Thufe the neutralization of the fcrtilizin had be(‘onu^ conqjkUi' in the 
intervening time. 

The disappearance of the agglutinating substance is not due to an>' 
destructive effect of distilled water on it, for control exiierinients sliowed 
that this was not the case. 

A similar experiment on August 20 gave even more clear cut resuits. 
In this case (1) the eggs were deprived of jelly by 6 .sliakes, and exami- 
*aation of the eggs in ink showed that jelly was almost completelyj|pe- 
moved- (2) The eggs were allowed to settle and the supernatant fluid 
pour«d off. (3) The eggs were then divided into two equal parU in 
test-tubes A and B. (4) To A added 9 cc. fresh sea-water, to I added 
9*cc. distilled water. (5) Each was stirred up twine and ‘stood M) 

minutes. . . i 

Tested with fresh 1 per cent sperm suspension, A pive. a U) second 
reaction at 1/40 dilution. B was negative at 1/2 and gave a faint re- 
action only, undiluted. Thus as B must have contained as much ferti- 
lizin as A, its disappearance must have beeq due to escape of anti- 
fertilizin by plasmolysis, inasmuch as we know that distillwi water does 

™\twoaid 'follow from this experiment in which the jelly was practi- 
cally entirely removed, that the eggs contained an "f 

fertilizin sufficient to neutralize iffi the fertilizm present m them. 

A third experiment yielded resBts similar to the first: 

Aueust 23 1913: Fine lot of fresh eggs; shaken 6 times, 2; la p.m. 
in tot tabe Exa.mination in ink showed about half have entirely lost 
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jelly, and that it is much reduced in nearly all. About 2*per cent of 
the eggs btoken. 

2:33 p.M. washed: ftvided in two equal lots in test-tubes A and B. 
3:08 P.M.: Mter setting of eggs poured off sea-water down to 2 cc. in 
each tube.^ To A added 6 cc. sea-water. To B added 6 cc. distilled 
water. Stirred several times until B was thoroughly laked. 


Tests with fresh 1 per cent sperm 


A. 3.WP.M. 


1/80— 4 sec. reaction 

1/40— 8 sec, reaction 
1/20— 13 sec, reaction 
1/10— 17 sec. reaction 
1/1 — 130 sec. reaction 


B. 4.05 TO 4.15 p.M. 

1/640— 6 s^c. reaction 
1/320— 7 gee. reaction 
1/160 — 10 sec, reaction 
1/80 — 36 sec. reaction 

1/10 — 60 sec. reaction 
1/20 110 sec. reaction 

(ij: 1/10 — 22 sec. reaction 
(l). 1/1 — 75 sec, reaction 


B. 4.35 p-M. 

1/640— 6 sec. reaction 
1/320 — 8 sec. reaction 
1/160 — 12 sec. reaction 
1/80 —25 sec. reaction 
(chemotaxi.s) 
1/40 —22 sec. reaction 
1/20 — 25 s«c. reaction 
1/10 — 53 sec. reaction 
1/1 —90 (?) sec. reaction 


The second test of B indicated some progress in the neutralization 
of the fertilizin (df. 1/20, 1/40, 1/80). The B dilution series is extreme- 
ly irregular. Reading back from 1/1 (first test) the big jump from 
1/10 to 1/20 indicates a breaking of the fertilizin X anti-fertilizin 
combination at this dilution. 

August 24: Test showed some fertilizin present in R. Having poor 
sperm for indicator, left until next day. Shook up B vigorously; stirred 
A . 

August 25: B now negative: A strongly agglutinative. 

The distilled water extracts thus show the presence of a sub- 
stance which combines quickly with the sperniophilc group of 
the fertilizin. In the experiment where the jelly was all removed 
by the preliminary shaking, there was practically immediate 
neutralization of the fertilizin. In the first and third, where 
the fertilizin was present in excess owing to the presence of some 
jelly, the excess was only slowly combined. Experiments with 
extracts of dfkd eggs (August 26) and with destruction of eggs 
by shaking or grinding also showed the presence of anti-fertilizin. 
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7. THE NECESSITY OF FEinTLIZIN FOU FlOn'ELlZATlON 

It will b^pparent from the preceding facts and considerations 
that the fertilizin answers some of the reqniraincuts of a binding 
link between ovum and spermatozoon. W]\en wc consider the 
extraordinary activity of the unfertilized egg in its st'cretion, and 
the equally extraordinary avidity of the s})crmatoz<>a hu’ it, one 
cannot escape the conviction that it must 1)0 ti linl; in the normal 
fertilization process. AMicn, moreover, one (inds that the egg 
contains a more centrally located substance that (‘an occupy the 
same combining group as the sperm, one seems to have before 
one, a view of a mechanism for preventing ])olys])cnny. 

I adopted, then, the working hypothesis tliat this substance 
is necessary for fertilization and there followc^d inimediatcly 
three corolfaries, viz : (1) If it were possible to extract this suii- 
stance from eggs, they should no longer be capabk' of fertilization ; 
(2) fertilized eggs are incapable of uniting again witli spermatozoa, 
hence, if the hypothesis is correct, they could no longer contain 
free fertilizin; (3) eggs in which membranes hav(’ been forna'd V>y 
methods of artificial parthenogenesis become inca])al)lc of f‘'»*li|i- 
zation; such eggs must also, therefore, be devoid of free fertilizin 
after they have reached the non-fertilizabk’ (‘ondition if the 
hypothesis is correct. These consequences of the theory were 
actually found t#be true. 


a, Fertilizaiion of washed egejs 

The only way of which I could think of extracting the fertilizin 
from the eggs without injury, is the method of repeated washings. 
But we have seen (tables 2 and it) that it is actually impossible to 
remove all the fertilizin from a mass of eggs by any number of 
washings, for the eggs continue to produce it until they go to pieces 
However, the quantity produced in successive washings slowly 
diminishes. Therefore, we might expect on the basis of the ho- 
ory, that there would be .a gradual reduction of the percentages 
of eggs fertUized after many repeated washings. 1 his actually 
occurs, as table 4 shows. It might also be anticipated that as 
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the quantity of fertilizin decreases, the developmentaT enei^ of 
the fertilized eggs might decrease, owing to relative incomptete- 
ness of fertilization. This also occurs. In table 3^(p. 536) if 
will be seen that fmilizations were made at the times of the 11th, 
16th, 27th and 31st washings. In each case about three drops 
of both egg-suspensions A and B were taken, including several 
hundred eggs and fertilized with considerable excess of fresh 
sperm. It will be recalled that the eggs of lot A had been de- 
prived of their jelly by shaking, whereas those of lot B retained 
the jelly. A lost its fertilizin relatively rapidly therefore, at 
first, but later the repeated washings caused removal of all the 
jelly in B also. 

Table 4 shows the fertilization results, as regards the percentage^ ' 
of eggs segmenting (200 eggs were counted in each c^). There 
is thus the anticipated decrease in percentage of fertilizations. 
Moreover, the time between insemination and the appearance 
of cleavage increases very much, and the eggs cease after a while 
to produce fertilization membranes and the cells tend to fall 
apart. 

TABLE 4 



DATE 

: NUMBER OP 
i WASHINGS 



August 21 

4:06 P.M. Fert. 1 

11 

A 

I 

76.0% segmented 
97.5% segmented 

August 22 

9:13 A.M. Fert. 2 

Ifi 

A 

B 

76.0% segmented 
92,0% segmented 

August 22 

4:19 pJli. Fert. 3 

27 

A 

B 

83.5% segmented 
97 .5% segmented 

August 23 

9:13 A.M. Feit. i 

31 

' A 
B 

36.0% segmented 
30.0% segmented 

August 23 

11:30 A.M. Fort. 5 

33 

A 

B 

25,0% segmented 
24.0% segmented 


Concomitantly, with these effects of the series of washings, the 
developmental energy becomes greatly reduced. This was very 
obvious froi|g the second fertilization. On August 24 (48 hours 
after fertilization) a large quantity of living material was con- 
tained in the second A fertilization, but not one had even ap- 
proximately pluteus structure. The most common form was a 
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stereoblasfula. In the second B fertilization there were a few 
abnormal prismatic plutei, while the majority were gastru- 
*lae; some fetereoblastulae. The third fertilization resulted in 
extremely abnormal ciliated types. The fourth and fifth did not 
proceed beyond abnormal cleavage stages. 

The eggs have evidently lost something which affects their 
power of fertilization. Table 3 shows the measure of loss of the 
sperm-agglutinating substance, and justifies the general conclusion 
that this is a factor , in the result. The loss of other substances 
may also combine in the decrease of fertilizing power, but of this 
we know nothing definite. As a matter of fact, fertilizing power 
is gradually lost with decrease of fertilizin content of the egg. 

A considerable number of eggs go to pieces during the washings, 

■ This was especially noticeable in the A series of the above experi- 
ment. Thus* after the 19th washing my notes record that eggs 
were stuck to the tube to the 3.5 cc. mark, whereas in B where 
the eggs were protected by jelly, only a very few stuck and these 
did not extend above the 1 cc. mark. Such eggs liberate anti- 
fertilizin, and if this is present in sufficient amount it may conceal 
the fertilizin production of the intact eggs. Ibis phenomenon 
appeared a number of times in my earlier experiment s when eggs 
were shaken too strongly in the effort to got rid of tbe jelly, result- 
ing in injury to a large proportion of eggs, which sooii broke down 
and neiitralized^he fertilizin produced by intact (^ggs. 


One other experiment with apparently much inon^ decisive resuils 
may be given (Aug. 18, 1913). In Ifcis experiment the shaking laHkal 


45 seconds and 
eggs were then 


over 99 per. cent of the eggs were stripped of jcUy . 1 ne 

eggs were tneii precipitated by the centrifuge using just enough orce 
to ensure complete precipitation, and the supernatant iiuid jiourei o 
It was very highly colored, showing that many eggs had been brokim. 
It tested to a dilution of 1/12800, giving a 5 second reaction. iUo 
eggs were then repeatedly washed about 10/1.5 each time. ^ 
of change and tests of supernatant fiuids are shown m table o, p. ooz. 

3:45 P.M. The fluid in 15 now gives a 6 second reaction, showing 
that some eggs are still producing fertilizin, but that it is rapidly neu- 

After the 8th washing these eggs had extremely HMle capacity tor 
fertilization, although only 24 hours old: Fertilization 1. 9.08 a^. 
August 19: A few drops of stirred up egg suspmsion put in J cc. sca- 
wX an^S drops 1 per cent sperm added. This is an enormous excess 
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TAKLE j 

WASH- 



ING 

TIMR 

TEST 

2 

^ 2:48 p.M. 

1/6400 

3 

3:15 p.m. 

1/800 

4 

3:47 p.M. 

1/100 (bulk of eggs 0.2 cc.) 

.5 

4:05 p.m. 

1/20 

6 

5:25 p.M. 

1/10 

7 

; Aug, 19: c^;^.s luid stood 

in tubes over night 


8:37 .\.M. 

1/10 negative. 1/1—13 seconds 

H 

^ 9:10 a.m. 

1/10—11 seconds 

0 

9:42 a.m. 

1/10—10 seconds 

10 

10:(X) A.M. 

1/10— (faint) 

11 

10:20 a.m. 

1/1 —11 sec. (.strong chemotaxis' 

12 

10:47 A.M. 

1/1 — Osec, (stroJT^ chemotaxis) 

1.3 

11:08 a.m. 

1/1 — 5 sec. 

14 

11:53 A.M. 

1/1 - 4 sec. 

15 

2:00 a.m. 

1/1 — ■ (negative) 


of si)erm. The eggs were rapidly literally covered with - a single layer 
of adherent spermatozoa, but in spite of this only about 1 per cent 
divided (out of 200 eggs counted 3 were divided irregularly at 11:15). 
Some fresh eggs fertilized for control of sperm at same time showed 
practically all eggs divided at this time. Fertilization 2. 10:02 a.m. 
Same as 1, with control: 2:03 p.m. About 1 per cent divided; irregular, 
delayed; 80 per cent of control. Fertilization 3. 11:02. Same as 1, 

with control: 2:lo p.^^. About 2 per cent divided; control 99 per cent 
divided. 

Thus these eggs had almost entirely lost Hhe capacity for 
fei’tilization with their loss of fertilizin, although they were Only 
24 hours in the so a- water. However, T regard the res\ilt given 
in the first experiment under this head as more tymeal for mere 
loss of fertilizin. In the expeiinient just quoted, The eggs had 
been injured to such an extent that they were liberating anti- 
fertilizin also, and I believe that this combined with the fertilizin 
in the cortex of the egg so as to block fertilization in this way. 
The extraordinarily rapid decrease of agglutinating power of 
successive wushings (1, 12,800; 2, 6400; 3, 800; 4, 100; 5, 20; 6, 10; 
7, 2 (?); 8, 10; 9, 10: 10, 10; 11, 1; 12, 1; 13, 1; 14, 1; 15, 0) is 
such as occurs only with injured eggs. 

Other exi)eriments give similar results. In one of these, the 
fertilizing power w'as reduced to about 1/8 in the third washing 
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after violent shaking which removed the jelly and in which the 
ag^tinating power had been reduced from 400 to 10. It would 
hippear from this that it makes no dilTereiicc how I'upidlv we dis- 
pose of the fertihzin; the eggs are no longer cai)al)le of fertili- 
zation when it is gone. 

b. Cessation of fertiUzin production after fertilization 

In a previous paper (Lillie '13) I noted tliat eggs of Nereis 
cease to produce sperm-agglutinating substance sot in after fertil- 
ization, but that apparently this was not th(* case in Arliacia. 
I, however, ventured the suggestion that the apjiarent continued 
production the sperm-agglutinating substaiu'f' in .Vrbaeia 
«might be due to the presence of <iiiicrt ilized eggs, of wliicli there 
was a considerable percentage in the cultures. This may liave 
had something to do with the results there < [escribed, but the 
factor that llads to an apparent continuation of f(*rtiliy>in pro- 
duction in fertilized eggs is its presence in high cmicentration in 
the jelly, a condition that I, l)y no means, realized at iirst. W hen 
this factor was eliminated it was easy to demonstrate that fertil- 
ized eggs no longer produce the substance, 'riie crucial expeuu- 
ments were as folloAvs : 

Experiment 1: August Zf 1913: A large (luantiiy of unusually line 
eggs were washed three times and fertilized at 2:30 r.M. with consider- 
able pxcess of spenn. At 2:40 p.m. inicroscoihcal oliscrvation showed 
that nearly all had beautifully formed fiudilization uK'inhram's. About 
10 per cent of the eggs were without jelly (observation in iak). Tliesi', 
usually had as fine membranes as the others. 

The eggs were divided in two efpial (iiiantities in test tub(*s A and 7i. 
2:50 P.M.; B was shaken 0 times to get rid of the jelly. Examination 
in ink showed that the jelly was removed complet('l\’ from ])ractieally 
all the eggs. A (witli jelly left on eggs) and B w(‘re I hen sulimittfal to a 
series of ’w'^ashings with tests for fertilizin as sliown in tabh' (», p. .554. 

Thus in five washings the B fertilized eggs \\itlmut jelly no 
longer gave the fertilizin test. This number of washings woul(f 
be only barely sufficient to remove the agglutinating substance 
present before fertilization and the loose jelly. Two succossiva* 
negative tests were given, showing that the production of the 
agglutinating substance has ceased absolutely. 41ip .4 eggs were 
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TABLK 8 


3;10p.m. 

j Al i 

Washed 8/2.0 



1 B1 • 

Washed 8/1.0 


3:25p.^f. ; 

A 2 

Washed 8/1.5 



B2 

Washed 8/1.0 


3:43 p.M. ] 

■ A3 

W ashed 8/2 . 5 



1 B3 

Washed 8/1. a 

Test 1/1— 22 seconds 

4:08 p.M. 

A4 

Washed 8/2.* 



B4 

W'^ashed 8/1 ,0 

Test 1/1 — 9 seconds 

4:.‘}3 p.M. 

; A 5 

Washed 8/1 .5 

Test 1/1 over 75 seconds 


B5 

Washed 8/1 .0 

Test 1/1—negative 

4.58 p.M. 

A 5 


Second test 1/1 — 60 seconds 


B5 


Second test 1/1 — negative 


apparently still producing it vigorously, but that is only because 
they carried the fertihzin-satifr^ed j elly with them . N inety-eigh t 
per cent of the B eggs segmented perfectly. 

The result is in accord with the assumption that^ll free ferti- 
lizin is fixed at the moment of feriilizaiion, or membrane formation. 
But I know of no way of absolutely demonstrating that the fix- 
ation takes place thus rapidly. But if such fixation is the mechan- 
ism for prevention of polyspenny, as I believe, the fixation of all 
free fertilizin must take place in a few seconds at most. 

A duplicate experiment was made on August 25. The methods 
of Experiment 1 were repeated exactly. The eggs were not, 
however, so good a lot and the membranes did not stand put so 
far from the eggs. The shaking of lot B removed the jelly ^^om 
most, but not from all. In this experiment tube B came negative 
on the sixth and seventh washings; whereas tube A gave a 90-sec- 
ond reaction, undiluted, on the sixth washing. Over 98 per cent 
of the eggs segmented and the unsegmented eggs had spindles. 

Both experiments were clear-cut ; there can be no question that 
after fertilization the eggs cease to produce fertiUzin. Two 
effects are involved; the disappearance of fertilizin, and failure 
#0 produce more. The first effect might be due to extrusion of 
all fertilizin from the eggs; but it seems improbable that this could 
■ take place with sufficient rapidity to prove effective as a mechan- 
ism for preventing polyspermy, and inasmuch as w^e know that 
the eggs contain anti-fertilizin capable of occupying the spermo- 
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ph^ group of the fertiliziii, it is more masoiiahle to (‘oncliule that 
theMisappearance of spenn-agglutinating power from the wash- 
ings of fertilized eggs deprived of jelly is due to neutralization of 
the substance remaining in the egg. In this eonneetion it is 
instructive to note that eggs eomiuonly lose ])igment on insenii- 
nation; I always have found the anti-fertilizin aecompaniod by 
pigment; it is, therefore, natural to suppose that anti-fertilizin 
is carried to the surface of the egg on inseininalion. thus atTord- 
ing the opportunity for combination witli the IVrtilizin and its 
neutralization. 

The other possibility tliat thnfspenn (‘om bines with all llio 
free fertilizi^ in the egg appears to me inadmissihhv because (1) 
the surface of the egg is relatively enormous, and (2) the amount 
of fertiliziii which the sperm is capable of binding is very small 
relative .to the amount produced by the eggs c\tm at a, singli^ 
washing (cf#;ec. 3, p. 53S). The Inilk of tlu^ sperm actually 
used for insemination is iiisigiiihcant companHl to tln^ [>ulk of 
the eggs, and only a small tu'oporlion of the sperm us(*d actually 
fertilizes so that the amount fixed by the sperm itsidf is excessively 
minute compared to the (}uanti(y contained in th(' (‘gg. 

We have seen (p. 529) that 1 cc. of eggs charg(\s 5 (-c. of sea- 
water to 1600 units. We have also seen that siicli (‘ggs contain 
or produce many times this (quantity in su{M‘('ssi\ i' washings; 
and that it takes 1 cc. of 3 per cent s]a'rm to fix 1 cc. of 64 power 
agglutinating solution. Thus it would re([uirc 1 (‘(*. x Hi()0d)4 x 5 
or 125 cc. of 3 per cent s[)erin to neutralize the agglutinating 
substance produced by one washing of 1 cc, of eggs in 5 c(‘. of sea- 
water. ■ But a single drop of 3 jkt cent sperm would be much more 
than sufficient to fertilize the same amount of eggs. 4'he dis- 
proportion is even greater than indicat(Hi in this rough (’alcula- 
tion, which is, however, sufficient to show the absurdity of ex- 
plaining neutralization of the agglutinating substance of ttu» 
fertilized eggs by the sperm used in fertilization. 

Theories of prevention of polyspermy, or of tlu’ non-fcrtiliz- 
able character of eggs already fertilized, ju’oceed ahaig two line.s: 
(1) that the membrane formed on fertilization is impermeable to 
spermatozoa, (2) that the protoplasm of the h'rtili/jal eggs has 
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undergone some ^physiologicar change which prevents union with 
the sperm. The first theory is an old one based on conditions 
in the sea-urchins; it is inapplicable to the ova of most animals, 
which do not form special membranes after fertilization; what- 
ever value the fertilization membrane may have in special cases 
as guarding against polyspermy, it has been shown for some cases 
at least that the real cause of failure of refertilization is more 
deeply seated. Thus Wilson (’03) shows for Cerebratulus that 
after the germinal vesicle has faded, cytoplasmic fragments 
devoid of nucleus may be fertilized and undergo typical mero- 
gonic development; but enucleated fragments of fertilized eggs 
are incapable of refertilization; "‘Even when suc^ fragments 
are placed in water containing^ sperm immediately after the sec- 
tion before they have assumed a spherical form, they fail to 
fertilize, though spermatozoa may be observed adhering to their 
periphery.” Wilson rightly attributes the sterilit;jfof such frag- 
ments to a physiological change of the cytoplasm. , 

The theory of a physiological change of the cytoplasm follow- 
ing fertilization has been generally accepted, but there has been 
no idea of the nature of the change involved. Wilson directs 
attention to the similar sterility of egg fragments prior to fading 
of the germinal vesicle and suggests that the cytoplasmic change 
following fertilization is physiologically the opposite of that 
following the fading of the germinal vesicle. Now, as I have 
shown the probability thab the agglutinating substance is not 
present in an active form in Arbacia prior to fading of the germinal 
vesicle, and that it becomes neutralized by union with anti- 
fertilizin following fertilization, it is clear that this mechanism 
answers the requirements of the problem. The fundamental 
mechanism for the prevention of polyspermy is the neutralization 
of the fertilizin by the anti-fertilizin present in the egg; i.e., the 
occupancy of the spermophile side-chain of the fertilizin by the 
^nti-fertilizin.^ 

^Not:^: Delate (’01) Oeloimiiicd for Asterias glacialis that fragments of the 
ovocyte with intact germinal vesicle are sterile, so that mcrogony cannot be 
produced. .As soon as the germinal vesicle fades fragments are fertilizable and 
merogonic development may follow. Wilson’s observations are in accord with 
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The question may be raised why such lunitrnlizatioii of the 
fertilizin is delayed until the moment of fertilization? Tlie 
answer to this difficulty is fmrly clear. The finiilizin is located 
in the cortex of tlie egp;, and the antbfcrtilizia is more 
deeply situated; they therefore do not interact so long as the cell 
body as a whole is quiescent. But as soon as t he cort ical fert ilizin 
becomes activated by union with the sperm it at once begins to 
attack certain substances in the egg, as demonstrated in the 
third part of this paper;, this sets up diffusion evidenced l)y escape 
of pigment, and by cytoplasmic flowing, and the two substances are 
brought together and interact, ifciile this explanation is partly 
hypothetical, the spatial separation of the fertilizin and anti- 
fertilizin and the quiescent character of the cell-body in the 
unfertilized egg are facts; so also are the movements of diffusion 
and the cytoplasmic currents set np on fertilization. However 
it is possible that some other factor is operative in the inter- 
action of fertilizin and anti-fertilizin following fertilization, which 
has entirely escaped attention. 


c. The cefisaiion of feriilizin production after fomiaiion of 
ynemhranes by butyric acid 

• Some methods of artificial parthenogenesis cause eggs to l>o- 
come non-fertilizable; others apparently do not. In tiie sea- 
urchins it would seem that those methods that cause membrane 
formation result in the non-fertilizahio condition wliile those 
which do not, need not have such an effect, thus the use (ff 
hypertonic sea- water causes a certain amount of parthenogenesis 


this SIS noted. But Delage farther asserts that a secoiid eymiige otM'urs after the 
formation of the second j)o[ar globule so that non-nucleati'd fragmoriis agmn 
become sterile, although entire eggs can still be fertilized. 'lh|s re.snU. is un- 
supported so far a.s T know, and would be diffciilt to explain on the basis of thft 
mechanism described in this paper except on the assumfition that the original 
contribution of nuclear sap necessary for the production of fertilizin lias bocome 
exhausted, and that presence of the nucleus had become neces.sary for 
production of fertilizin. Delage shows that during the fertilizablo period of the 
cytoplasm when merogony can be effected parthcnogenetic ageii s are ospeciall> 
effective, a rp.siilt that agrees particularly well with my point of \iew- 
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in sea-urchin eggs without membrane formation but the devel- 
opment tends to be quite abnormal. Loeb has observed that 
membrane formation may be inducecl in such eggs after they have 
reached even the 8 or 16-celIed stage by addition of sperm; they 
are still fertilizable, so far at least as the cortical changes are 
concerned. It is fair to assume in such a case that the lack of 
membrane formation is evidence of persistence of free fertilizin 
in the cortex, for the only cases in which I found this substance 
absent from mature eggs are eggs with membranes formed. This 
case, therefore, need offer no difficulty for the contention that the 
fertilizin is necessary for fertffcation. 

On the other hand, Loeb’s method of treatment with fatty 
acids leads to membrane formation and such eggs are non-fertiliz- 
able, as Loeb states and T have myself observed. Loeb, however, 
goes on to assert that if such eggs are shaken so as to destroy the 
membrane and if sperm is then added, a new^ membfane is formed 
and the typical development of sperm-fertilized eggs follows. 
This would seem at sight to run counter to my theory unless 
it could be shown tSat membrane-formation by butyric acid 
differed from membrane formation by sperm in not causing ces- 
sation of fertilizin production. However, as I shall, show im- 
mediately, the production of fertilizin does cease after the forma- 
tion of good membranes by butyric acid. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine Loeb’s statement rather 
carefully. It is as follows : 

Dr. Kupelwieser und ich stellten diesen Ver»h an, indem wir die 
Membranbildung bei unbefruchteten Eiern miuels Buttersaure her- 
vorriefen, diese Membran dann 'unmittelhar nock Bildung derselhen, 
diirch Snhiitteln der Eicr ziim Platzcn brachten und sofort Samen zufiig- 
ten. Die Eier bildeten eine neue deni Zytoplasma dicht anliegende 
Membran und furehten sich mit einer der Samenbefruchtung entsprech- 
enden Oeschwindigkeit, und Zwar zunaehst ausnahmslos in zwei Zellen.^ 
^(Loeb '09, p. 210; italics mine). 

It is implied that such superposition of fertilization on parthe- 
nogenesis would not take place unless the experiment was per- 
formed immediately after membrane formation.- Presumably 
some fertilizin remained unbound for a short time and on account 
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of its relatively sinall aiuouul the new nieinhruiie was formed 
close to the egg. The implied fact that the experiment failed 
after a short time supports my theory of tin' function of fortilizin, 
and the stated result is not at all inconsist (mt with my views. 
According to my point of view the irossibility of sui)erimi)osing 
fertilization on parthenogenesis would persist so long as a suflieient 
quantity of fertilizin remained unbound, i.e., so long as the 
reaction was incomplete.* 

The non-fertilizable character of such ep;j 2 ;s implies on my theory 
an absence of free fertilizin. This cnndition ol .tains,' as the 
following experiments show: 

Experiment August 25, 1915: A ([uantity of fivsli Arhacia 
were taken and some were set asidt' in a test tube as control (0-1 4 cc. 
when settled). The balance wert' coma'iitrated in H.l cc. s(‘a-wa((‘r. 

3:47 P.M. The latter were then adtled to 25 ce, biitvrie acid io stai- 
watermade by adding 2.8 ec. fy- butyric acid to 50 cr. sea-water. 

3:47 1/2 P.M. Half of the eggs with acid were jxmred into 1500 <a‘. 
sea-water in crystallization dish .4 and stirred ii]) to stop the action of 
the acid. 

3:48 P.M. The remainder were ])oured ypo 1.500 cc. s(\‘i-Wiiter in 
crystallization dish B and stirred u]). B was over-exposed and the eggs 
agglutinated heavily. In A there was no agglutination and nearly 
all of the eggs formed fine membraiu's. The jelly was alisoluttdy all 
gone owing to the action of the butyric acid, so then' was no need to 
shake them. 

The eggs in A and B were then conciaUrated, and })laced in graduated 
tubes similar to the control. When setthal tlu're was 0.3 (‘c. ('ggs in 
each,' estimated to be at least 4 times as many as in tlu' control tub(‘ 
when allowance is made for the bulk of tin' jelly in tht' control. All 
were then submitted to suceessivf' washings with tf'sts as sliown in 
table 7, p. 500. 

Thus the A eggs, with immihranes formed, came negative in 
four washings, at least as rapidly as fertilized ('ggs, whereas the 
unfertilized control with fewer eggs was .still showing an aggluti- 
nation strength of about 10 (control 4, 1 A 50 seconds). There 


“The essential problem is whether fertili^cutioh is of the natun; of an irrever- 
sible chemical reaction, as I claim, or is merely a physical surface effect. Al- 
though this question has been investigated a good deal, it is still far from being 
definitively settled. The students of artificial parthenogcne.sis take the latter 
point of view generally. 
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TABLE 7 



WASHINGS 

TESTS FOR FERTILIZIN 

4:13‘p.m. 



Control 1 

4:30 p.M. 

10/1.2 1 

A 1 12/2.4 ■ 

Test 1/10—11 seconds 

Control 2 

B1 12/1.5 
11/2,0 

Test J/1 —2 plus min. 

4-42 p.M. 

A 2 13/2.0 

Test 1/1 — 32 seconds 


B2 13/1.5 

Test 1/1 — 45 seconds 

4:50 P.M. 



Control 3 

10/1.0 

No test 

4:55 p.M. 

A3 13/2.0 

Test 1/1 — 7 seconds 


B3 13/2.0 

Test 1/1 11 seconds 

5:05 p.M. 



Control 4 

10/1 0 

Test 1/1 — 50 seconds 

5:08 P.M. 

A 4 12/2.0 

Test 1/1 negative 

5:13 P.M. 

B4 12/1.5 

i Test 1/1 — 9 seconds 

Later 

A 5 about the 

Test 1/1 —negative 


. same 

B 5 as above 

Test 1/1 — 8 seconds 


is no doubt, therefore, #hat in eggs with membranes formed by 
butyric acid the agglutinating substance is fixed, as it is in fer- 
tilized eggs. Presumably, the same would hold true for other 
parthenogenetic methods which render the eggs incapable of 
fertilization. 

The next day the washings were continued. On the sixth, 
washing A again showed a trace of the agglutinating substahee, 
but came negative again on the rerahining three washings. The 
reappearance is to be attributed to the few j|ggs without mem- 
branes which had been active all night, accumulating in this 
time sufficient agglutinating substance to show in the test though 
not producing sufficient to show in repeated washings. The B 
eggs came negative in the ninth washing, while the control eggs 
still gave a 40-second reaction undiluted. 

The B eggs although exposed longer to the butyric acid did not 
form membranes, and they continued to produce fertilizin longer 
than the A eggs but in much less quantity than the control eggs. 
It might therefore, be expected that they would retain capacity 
for fertilization longer. The fertilization capacities were not 
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worked out in this experiment; however, ITerhst ('OOi found in 
his experimients on superiiosition of fertilization on parllienogenesis 
that eggs overexposed to butyric acid could be fertilized, llu)ugh 
incompletely. 

Ninety-five per cent of the .1 showed no ov id (Mice of cytol- 
ysis on the next day, beyond the membrane fni-m;Uion. "Diey 
were intact and healthy looking. The remaining o per cent were 
fragmented, or segmented, into about l(i to (vlls, within the 
meml^rane and appeared cytolyzed. In the li eggs the agglutina- 
tion had disappeared, and there was about the sanu' ])er(*(Mitage 
of dividing eggs as in A, but in absence of a membrane the cells 
were breaking apart. 

A similar experiment on August 25 gave the same result, viz., 
disappearance of the agglutinating substance after immihrane 
foimiation by butyric acid. 

Summarizing this section, then, we may say tliat eggs are 
‘rendered incapable of fertilization by methods that eliminate 
the sperm-agglutinating substance whether (a) tlu’ suhstjinee is 
lost, as in some eggs after repealed w^hings, or (b) tixed by 
previous fertilization, or (e) fixed by parthenugeiietic methods. 
The conclusion is therefore justified that the agglutinating sub- 
stance is necessary for fertilization. 

8. SUMMARY OP PART HI SPEKMOPHTLE GROUP OF THE FERTIIUZIN 

After considering a method for determining the (quantities of 
fertilizin produced Jpy ova of Arbacia, we demonstrated (1) that 
unfertilized eggs in sea-water produce this substance in extremely 
large quantities. The secretion begins presumably in the ovary 
with breaking of the germinal vesicle. Although the jelly is sat- 
urated with it and liberates it by solution in tlu' s(>a- water, eggs 
without jelly continue to secrete if for three days, at least, during 
repeated washings, or as long as they remain alive. (2) The 
spermatozoa of Arbacia possess extreme avidity for the fertilizin 
and bind it in definite amounts. In the ease of fresh active sperm 
the binding is evidenced by reversible agglutination of the sper- 
matozoa. But a stale sperm suspension may also bind it, although 
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the agglutination does not take place, except in hig^ concen- 
trations. (3) The fertilizin of Arbacia eggs does not com- 
bine w^th Nereis sperm. (4) A substance, which I have named 
anti-fertilizin, may be extracted from Arbacia*eggs, by breaMng 
them up or by extracting them in distilled water, which has the 
property of combining with the spermophile group of the fertilizin. 
It is present in sufficient amount^to neutralize all the fertilizin 
contained in the eggs, excluding the jelly. (5) When the fertilizin 
is extracted from the eggs by repeated washings, they are no longer 
capable of fertilization, (6) Fertilized eggs produce no more 
fertilizin; that present at the ijioment of fertilization is neutra- 
lized by anti-fertilizin. (7) Eggs with membranes formed by 
butyric acid become ineafiable of fertilization, and they contain 
no free fertilizin. 


III. THE OVOPHiLE SIDE-CMAIX 
INTRODUCTION 

Having shown then, that the union of the agglutinating sub- 
stance with the spermatozoon enters in some significant way 
into the process of fertilization, the problem wasto ascertain in 
what way. The simplest idea (viz., that the union is itself the 
fertilization process) was soon shown to be untenable, for the 
reason that the perivisceral fluid (blood) of the sea-urchin espe- 
cially of ripe males and females, often contains a substance which 
absolutely inhibits fertilization in the presence of any quantity 
of sperm, but which has no inhibiting effect at all upon the sperm- 
agglutinating reaction. It does not enter into combination with 
the spermophile side-chain. In other words, the binding of the 
agglutinating substance by the sperm may be complete, butHn 
the presence of an inhibitor contained in the blood none of the 
usual effects of insemination, no matter how- heavy, follow. , 
The next suggestion was fairly obvious, viz., that the substance 
which we havf been calling the agglutinating substance on ac- 
count of its effect on the spermatozoa, in reality possesses two 
side-chains active in fertilization, viz., a spermophile and an 
ovophile, side-chain; the binding of the sperm activates the ovo- 
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phile con^ning group of the fertilizin wliieh tluui seizes upon 
egg receptors, and it is the latter union which results in lueiuhram 
fonmtion. If this were so, it is obvious that (he si)enna.toz(K>n 
IS only secondarily a fertilizing agent, in th.' sense (^f initiatinjj 
development, and that the egg is in reality self-fertilizing, an 
idea that agrees well with the facts of parthcnog(‘ncsis and with 
the amazing multiplicity of means hy which parthenogenesis 
may be effected. For the agents need ()nly fanbtate tlie union 
of the fertilizin and egg receptor. 

The inhibiting action of tin* blood, li'om tins pi nut oi vit'w, is a 
deviation effect due to occupauey of the ovophilc group of the 
fertilizin, either because the inhibitor in the t)lood Is an anti- 
body to the fertilizin or because it possesses tlu' same combining 
group as the egg receptor. In such a ease, tlu' o\()philc group 
of the fertilizin being already occupied l>y tlie inhibitor, fertili- 
zation could not take place. 

This theory transfers the fertilizing ])owei* from some hyi'o- 
thetical substance contained in the spermatozoon to a definite, 
substance contained in the egg itself, in relation to which t he s])erm 
acts merely an as activator. It docs not ncc(‘ssarily predicate 
the precise mode of action of the fertilizing substance although 
the assumption is here made that chemical union witli certain 
molecules in the egg, called egg receptors, is a nec('ssary part of 
its action. 

In the present section we shall proceed to exiynim^ the evid(‘nce 
for the existence of an ovophileas well as a speniiophiln combin- 
ing group of the fertilizin. 

1. THE INHIBITING EFFECT OF Hl.OOIJ OF THE SEA-l lO’HlN CFON 
FERTILIZATION OF EGCLS OF 'CHE SAME SCKCiKS 

It is a common practice of embryologists to wasli the eggs of 
marine invertebrates, which they propose to fertilizr‘, twice or 
several times with sea-water, because it is a matt^ of experience 
that this procedure very greatly increases the pin])ortion of eggs 
that fertilize. However, I know of no study of this really very 
striking phenomenon. The eggs are usually of)tained for fertili- 
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zation by opening the aninnal and removing the ovaries so that 
the eggs are contaminated by blood or tissue secretions, and it is 
evident that the latter in some way inhibit the fertilization re- 
action, though they could hardly be supposed to have any direct 
injurious effect upon either sex element. 

The necessity of washing the eggs carefully before fertilization, 
had been forced upon my attention by the poor results of certain 
experiments; and after some of the results recorded in the first 
part of the paper had been obtained, the phenomenon appeared 
to possess great significance, because the failure to fertilize in 
the case of unwashed eggs was clearly due to the presence of blood 
of the species. Some element of the blood must block the mechan- 
ism of fertilization, and it was clear that the analysis of the 
phenomenon must aid in understanding the mechanism. 

The first experiments were undertaken to ascertain the extent 
of the inhibiting action of the blood of the sea-urchin. The 
nature of the effect may be seen from the protocol of the following 
experiment: 

July 7, 1911^; The blood of several males and females was obtained 
by cutting open the shell near the oral membrane and pouring out the 
perivisceral fluid (blood) in a finger-bowl. After the usual loose clot 
was formed the plasma was filtered through a soft filter-paper. The 
eggs used in the experiment came from one female and were washed in 
sea-water. The experiment was then set up as follows: 

c 

1 Quantity of egg# x plus 25 ce. sea-water plus 4 drops 1 per cent sperm 

2 Quantity of eggs x plus 12.5 cc. filtered blood plus 12.5 cc. sea-water plus 

, 4 drops I per cent sperm 

3 Quantity of eggs 2/5 X plus 10 cc. filtered blood plus 4 drops 1 per cent sperm 

The fertilizations were made about the same time and the result 
^as that in 1 practically all divided, in 2 only a fraction of 1 per cent 
divided, in 3 none divided. IVIoreover in 2 and 3 no fertilization mem- 
branes were formed in the undivided eggs and the egg nucleus remained 
intact; no spindles were formed. And this in spite of the fact that 
the spermatozoa were very active, so abundant that they formed ‘halos’ 
around the eggs by penetrating the jelly, and many reached the surfaces 
of the eggs. 

This experiment was followed by a considerable number carried 
out in more detail. Four of these experiments are tabulated in 
table 8. The left-hand column gives the percentage of blood in 
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the sea-water in which the fertilizations were made. The other 
vertical columns give the percentages of eggs segmented for each 
concentration of blood on the same liorizonfal le\-el. Tl>e last 
reading in each column gives the control, i.e,, fort ilizal ions made 
m sea-water alone with the same amounts of tlie same eggs ami 
sperm used in the blood solutions. The eggs in the blood solutions 
were washed in the same way as the controls prior to insemination. 

T.\nLE s 


JUl.Y S; nnxEn 
II 1.00 II OK MAI t;s 
AN D KEM At.ES 


Ip; 

(HID or MAI.ES 


lOD OK M t 
Al.OXK 


Blood serum in 
sea-water 


.Segiuriifoil i'KK.s 


Kxp. I 


Kx!). : 


1 per cent 

75 per rent 

90 per (‘eiit 1 90 per ciuit 

S9 per cent 

3 per cent 


25 per cent 00 p(‘r ctuit 

21 jier ermt 

5 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent j 30 [xm- cent 

0 

7 per cent 


1 per cent : 30 jicr cent 

() jier cent 

9 per cent 


25 per cent ; 45 jier (a til 

19 per cent 

10 per cent 

about 0,2 per cent 

50 {for cent i 

11 per cent 


1 20 jxir cent 

0 

13 per cent 


1 20 ]K’r cent 

0 1 ))f'r cent 

1.5 per cent 


1.5 per cfuit 

.0 

20 per cent 

40 per cent 

100 per cent 

about 0.2 per cent! 
about 0.2 per cent 

1 7.5 p<T rent 

0 

Control : same 

e^s in sea- 
water 

75 per cent 

99 per cent ^ 05 per c(“nt 

Otl per cent 


It will be noticed that in all these cases there is a marked nu 
duction in the percentage of fertilizations when 5 per cent lilood 
is present in the sea-water, greater in some cases than in others, 
which leads to the conclusion that the inhibitor is jiresent in higher 
concentrations in some samples of blood than in others. This 
relation is dealt with below. In Experiments 1 and 2 of July 15, 
and in the experiment of July 22, there will be noticed after the 
first fall with increasing blood-concentration a rise and second 
fall in the percentages of fertilizations as measured by cleavage 
of the eggs. This is unquestionably of some significance, but I 
have been unable to ascertain what its meaning may be. The 
same phenomenon occurred in later experiments. 
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While the experiments cited give effects only of mixed blood 
from the two sexes, and the blood of the males alone, other experi- 
ments, nofso complete in all details, showed that females contain 
the inhibitor in their blood at least to the same degree as the males. 
If there is any sexu^il difference it is in favor of the females. The 
blood of the males was used in many tests alone because there was 
danger, in opening the females, of wounding the ovaries and so 
getting fertilizin into the blood, which as shown beyond, greatly 
modifies^the results. There was of course the, danger in using 
blood from males of getting spermatozoa from wounded testes, 
but as the eggs were in any case to be fertilized the result could 
hardly be affected by this; some control experiments showed that 
this was a rare occurrence in any event. 

Individual variability in the amount of the inhibitor present 
in the blood being indicated in these experiments, a special study 
was made of this factor in order to test its extent, and if possible 
to correlate it with the condition of the animals. The individual 
tests were as* follows (table 9): the columns give the percentage 
of eggs segmented after 2 to 3 hours. All the fertilizations of 
July 28 were made with a single sperm suspension and a single 
lot of eggs; similarly for each succeeding date. The various num- 
bers therefore act as controls on one another. In all, a great 
excess of speraa was used. The counts were carefully made and 
checked by my assistant, Miss Brockett. 

These tests of|J)loods of individuals bring out very extreme 
individual differences in the content of fertilization inhibitor in 
the blood, ranging in fact all the way from no inhibition to absolute 
inhibition of fertilization. Bub it is not easy to correlate the 
variations with the conditions of the individuals. The general 
hypothesis that I have been led to adopt, provisionally at least, 
is that the quantity of the inhibitor in any individual blood is 
related to the size and degree of maturity of the gonads. It would 
seem to be a very simple matter to determine whether this is or 
is not the case. However, in the first place, after the beginning 
of thfe season there are practically no animals with immature 
gonads to test, and in the second place, if the hypothesis were 
correct, it would be impossible to know in advance how long the 
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MALE8— 20<'o BLOOD 

kemales— 20‘'o BLOnn 

J EM Ai >;s -lOir^ BI.OOII 

July 28 




I 

65 per cent 

1 75 per cent 

11 per cent 


69 per cent' 

2 {)3 per cent 

84 per cejit 

3 

71 per cent 

3 72 per cent 

1 1 per cent 

4 

72 per cent 

4 45 per cent 

1 per cent 

5 

85 per cent 

5 85 per cent 

84 per cent 

6 

82 per cent 

6 S7 per cent 

tl3 per cent 

7 

27 per cent 

7 S9 per lauit 

81 per cent 

8 

84 per cent 

8 52 p(>i- com 

0 



9 SO per cent 

24 per cent 



10 92 per cent 

93 percent 



11 (> per c(Mit 

2 per cent 



12 

55 per cent 



13 

■ 0 



14 

most 



15 

over 90 per cent 
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WALKS — 100% ULOOD 


100', lu.oiiii 

July 29 




9 

100 per cent 

16 

77 per cent 

la 

85 per cent 

17 

30 j)cr cent 

11 

o6 per cent 

IS 

100 per cent 

12 

87 per cent 

19 

0 

13 

43 per cent 

20 

KKt per crtit 

Control 97 % (fertilizeri in sea -w:itcr,i 


July 3(]f 




14 

2 per cent 

21 

35 per c('nt 

15* 

25 per cent 

22 

1(X) p(‘C cent 

16 

29 per cent 

23 

15 p(‘r ('(uit 

17 

93 per cent 

24 

t>.5 jH'r cent 

18. 

93 per cent 

2,5 

19 j)er cent 

19 

100 per cent 

26 

9t) per cent 



27 

KX) [>cr ci-nt 

Control 100 per cent (fertilizeci in sea-water) 


July 31 




20 

96 per cent 

28 

0 

21 

2 per cent 

29 

1 per cent 

22 

74 per cent 

30 

1) 



31 

38 ))er cent 



32 

1 1 ) 01 ' cent 



33 

4 1 per cent 



34 

4 1 per cent 

Contr ol 94,0% {fertilized in sea -water) . 35 

8!) per cent 



36 

34 per cent 
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inhibitor might remain in the blood after the gonads were emptied. 
Thus the mere fact that an individual with small gonads had 
much inhibitor in its blood would not prove that the gonads had 
little to do with the formation of the inhibitor, for there would be 
no way of telling whether the reduction of the gonads was recent 
or not. 

The considerations that led to the adoption of the above 
hypothesis are (1) that the condition of the gonads is the most 
variable thing in the summer sea-urchins, which coincides well 
with the variability of the amount of the inhibitor; (2) in general, 
the fluctuation through the season of periods of maturity of 
the sea-urchins coincides very well with the fluctuations in the 
amount of^the inhibitor. Thus the animals were in very fine 
breeding condition during the first three weeks of July when 
the first tests showing abundance of the inhibitor in the blood, 
were made. They were in very poor condition then for about 
10 days up to about August 2, when the individual tests were 
made showing such surprising decrease of the inhibitor. On 
August 6 when the material became better again, the inhibiting 
effect of the blood was stronger once more. (3) Although it 
was difficult, as said, in the individual tests to correlate the 
amount of the inhibitor with the condition of the animals, yet 
especially in the case of the females, those with large gonads 
appeared to have a large amount of inhibitor present. Thus 
females 28, .29, 3^ and 32 were all ripe females that shed 'eggs 
when inverted after opening, in a watch crystal, whereas females 
31, 33, 34, 35 and 36 were all individuals with medium size ovaries 
that shed no eggs when similarly inverted. Female 8, on the 
other hand, had small ovaries, shed no eggs, and yet possessed 
much inhibitor in its blood. 

The conditions that determine the amount of inhibitor in the 
blood are thus a matter for more careful investigation. It may 
be possible to regulate the quantity experimentally by injection 
of fertilizin or of entire eggs. This merely indicates a possible 
method of approaching the problem. 

I spent a great deal of time in endeavoring to meet the possible 
objection that the inhibiting action of the blood might be due to 
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contamination with the poisonous secretions of the epiaerinis 
especially of pedicellariae. It seemed at tirst tliat tliis objection 
might be valid, for the period of mv tests coin<*idetl with the 
season of poor material when the blood was relatively fre(‘ from 
inhibitor. During this period, instead of following 'mv earlier 
practice of opening the animal rapidly and pouring out the lilood. 
I very carefully cut within the leathery iieristonav avoiding all 
possible contamination with epidermal secretions and removed 
the blood with pipettes. This ])lood showed as a matter of fael 
little inhibiting effect. However, with the return (d animals in 
good breeding condition, it was easy to show that llu' inhibitor 
was contained in the blood itself; and not only this, but also that 
epidermal secretions so far from increasing tlu' inhib^.ing action 
of the blood, actually decreased it, a matter to whi('h we r('turn 
beyond. ^ 

The next question was whether the inliibitor acted on the egg 
alone, on the sperm alone, or merely hy intervening in tlie reaction 
between -the two? In the experiments undertaken to answer 
■this question it was possible to show that tlu' iahihiPu’ certainly 
does not act strongly on either the egg or the s])ennatoz<)a alone. 
It is possible to collect eggs or s])crm in tiltcred blood known to 
have a strong inhibiting action, and, after consi(l(M'al)le ex])osur(‘, 
to restore by washing nearly full fertili/ang po\v(‘r, at least, to 
both kinds of sexu/il elements. 

July 8: The blood used ia this experiment allowed only 1 p<>r lamt 
fertilization when diluted to o per cent with sca-watiay it tlierc^bjrii t-on- 
tained a great deal of the inliibitor. 

1. As regards the effect on eggs alone: t):41 a . m . dffie (“ggs of one 
female were placed direct from tin' ovary in some of this tiltcri'd blood. 
Transfers of two drops of eggs to 10 ce. of s(?a-wat(‘r ])lus oiu‘ drop I 
per cent sperm were made as follows: a. 0:12, b. 5):r>(), e. 9:.55, d. 10:0)^ 
e. 10:23. About 60 per cent of each lot si'gmented. Tlie hlooil carried 
over would be about 0.625 per cent. Thus the inhibiting cthn-t was 
removed to a very great extent by washing. 2. In tin* ease of s])erin 
collected in the same blood and used for fertilization at I niinute, 12 
minutes, 22 minutes, and 37 minutes, no indication of inhibition of 
fertilizating power as compared with an identical s(*ri(‘s of controls 
was observed. 

July 17: After 5 minutes’ exposure to male blood sjicrm fertiliziai 20 
per cent of the eggs; control ^])erm 00 per eent. f sperm 0.004 per cent ), 
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July 18:. Sperm suspensions in two lots of blood, (a) from males,* 
(b) from females, (a) Fertilized 40 per cent in 5 minutes and 25 per 
cent in 18 minutes, (b) fertilized 30 per cent in 5 minutes and 20 per cent 
in 18 minutes. Control sperm fertilized 70 per cent each time. (Sperm 
==0.0020 per cent) 

July 19: Sperm suspensions in two lots of blood, (a) from males, 
(b) from females, (a) Fertilized 14 i>er cent in 10 minutes and 18 per 
cent in 30 minutes; (b) fertilised 23 per cent in 10 minutes and ^ per 
cent in 30 minutes. Control sperm fertilized 86 per cent in 10 minutes 
and 76 per cent in 30 minutes. (Sperm = 0.012 per cent). 

July 21: Sperm suspensions in blood of males. In this case th(‘ 
sperm fertilized perfectly in two fertilizations. Sperm ^ 0.007 per cent 
in first and 0.0068 per cent in second. The blood contained a large 
amount of inhibitor as only 0.5 per cent segmented in it with 0.6 per cent 
spt^rm suspension. 

August 1: A very detailed experiment showed that a specimen of 
blood very^owerfunn inhibitor had but little effect on the fertilizing 
power either of eggs or of sj)erm after washing. 

•On the whole we must conclude that though exposmt to blood 
containing inhibitor may decrease the fertilizing power of sperm 
or of eggs, its effect is secondary and can probably be entirely 
removed by sufficient washing or overcome by sufficient concen*- 
tration of sperm. 

2. MODE OF ACTION OF THE INHIBITOR 

It was natural to suppose that the inhibitor acted by occupy- 
ing the side-chain of the fertilizin with which the sperm unites 
normally. If this were the case it must be possible to neutralize 
the agglutinating action of the fertilizin by a sufficiSit quantity 
of blood containing the inhibitor. Therefore, if we took two 
equal amounts of an agglutinating solution and diluted the one 
with sea-water and the other with blood containing the inhibitor, 
the agglutinating action ought to disappear more rapidly in the 
latter than in the former. This, however, is not the case, as the 
following experiment will show. 

July 11, 1913: A given agglutinating solution was tested in the usual 
way by denting with sea-water and found to be of 400 agglutinating 
Dower. Part of it was then diluted to 1/100 with blood; on test with 
Sea-water sperm suspension it gave two tests of 22 seconds each. Di- 
luted to 1/400 with blood, it gave a 10 second reaction with a sea- 
water sperm suspension, and an 11 second reaction with a blood sperm 
suspension. 
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_ The same result was obfained in other experiments and I could 
find no evidence that blood decreased the delieacv of the ageluti- 
nating reaction. ‘ ^ 

If then the fertilizin is essential for fertilization, and if the 
i^ibitor m the blood does not operate by , Preventing union of 
tMs substance with the sperm, it follows that another siile-chain 
of the fertilizin capable of being occupied by the inhibitor is also 
operative in fertilization. There must be action of the fertilizin 
on the egg as well as on the sperm, and hence we may assume an 
ovophile as well as a spermophile side-chain of the fertilizin, and 
the inhibitor must act by occupying the former. 

Now Robertson (12) has stated that various proteins when added 
to the sea-water can be shown to inhibit membrane fojpation by 
sperm, though as a matter of fact his experimenf; demonstrate such 
a result oi^ for ovomucoid in concentrations above 0.25 per cent. 
It might therefore be supposed that the inhibiting effect of hIoo*l 
of the same species was only a special case of protein ifi]ul)ition. 
There are, however, considerations that show such a view to he 
•intenable. (1) As already shown the degree of inhibition by 
undiluted blood ranges all the way from zero to 100 per cent; 
and we cannot suppose that the amount of protein in the blond 
of different individuals varies to the extent required to explain 
such an extraordinary difference. (2) In the second place tlie 
mode of neutralizi^ig the inhibitor, as shown below, involves 
an enormouf increase of colloid content of the blood, for it con- 
sists in saturating the blood with fertilizin and dissolved jelly; 
the blood may thus become actually syrupy in consistency . 
and yet have no inhibiting effect on fertilization. (3) I have 
tested the effect of egg-albumen in the sea-water up to 0.15 per 
cent without finding any inhibition of fertilization. Of course 
in higher concentrations a ‘certain de^ee of inhibition may 
occur. However the reasons given under 1 and 2 above, certainly 
exclude the idea that we are dealing with an effect common to 
colloids in general, which must be assumed to operate through 
changes in the membrane. It is necessary to assunu* some spe-i 
cific substance acting as inhibitor. 
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Fortunately the idea that the inhftitor operates by occupy- 
ing an ovophile side-chain of the fertilizin is capable of a ready 
test, for then it should be possible to neutralize the inhibiting 
effect of the blood, which now becomes ex. hyp. a deviation 
effect, by treating the inhibiting blood with free fertilizin. This 
substance should bind all molecules of the inhibitor so that they 
could no longer exert any deviating effect, their bonds for fertilizin 
being already occupied. This experiment succeeds perfectly as a 
matter of fact. 

Before citing the experiments in detail, 1 w^ould like to dwell 
a little more on their significance. In the first place a negative 
result would go far to overthrow the entire theory, for then it 
would become neccvssary to assume, if the theory were to be 
retained, that the! combination of fertilizin and inhibitor could 
take place in the egg but not in the test tube, an exceedingly 
iftiprobable assumption. The positive result, actuall^ obtained, 
is in accefrd with the theory, and it is exceedingly difficult to frame 
any other interpretation of such a result. The alternative point 
of view would be to postulate a neutralization of a hypothetic^ 
membrane effect of the inhibitor, a conception exceedingly diffi- 
cult to support as we have seen, and now rendered doubly diffi- 
cult through the neutralization of such effect by excess of a sul> 
stance which by itself in high concentrations actually reduces 
the percentage of fertilizations. Such an alternative interoreta- 
tioii ap])ears to me impossible. 

The experiments 

July 2i, 1913; The following substances v;ere prepared: (1) Fresh 
filtered blood of male sea-urchins. (2) Filtrate from 15 cc. sea-water 
plus 7.5 cc. ripe Arbacia eggs, i.c., an agglutinating solution in sea-water, 
which gave an 8 second reaction with- fresh sperm at 1/1600 dilution. 
(3) Filtrate from 15 cc. of the same male blood as in 1, plus 7.5 cc. eggs; 
i.e., part of the blood (1) saturated with the egg secretions. It gave a 
10 second agglutinating test at 1/1600 dilution. 

Two drops of fresh sperm (50 per cent) were then stirred into 5 cc. 
of each of the above and into (4) 5 cc. sea-water for control. These 
^sperm suspensions prepared at 10:50 A.M. were thus about 0.6 per cent. 
One drop of double washed eggs was then added to each sperm snsnen- 
sion 1-4 at 11:45. 
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TAHM-; 10 

J^KtiMliVTKP KOrA 


(1) 0.6 per cent sperm suspension in blood 0 ;> jjcp cent 

(2) 0.6 per cent sperm suspension in 1600 agiilut . i tower sea- 

water !><} () I- per cent 

(3) 0.6 per cent sperm suspension in 1000 agglut. power 

bloocl 100 0 per cent 

(4) i 0.6 per cent sperm .suspension in sea-water ieonlrol . UX) ,t) per eent 


This experiment wos unusually suceossfiil; the t'ggs ami sixa’in weru 
])erfect, giving 100 per eent segimaitations (1). 'Fin' hhnul eontaimal 
so much inhibitor that only 0.5 ])er (“out of tin* eggs st^gnuaited (1)- 
But its action was entirely neutralized by tlie adtlifiuii of llie agglutinat- 
ing substance (3). Fertilization 2 shows tluit in the pre.sriiee of sucli an 
excess of sperm, the agglutinating .Kubstance itself bas Itiit little in- 
hibiting power. , 

In a similar experiment of July 19, 0.9 ])(‘r (’('ut speijn susptmsions 
were made in solutions 1 to (I below, and a drop of eggs addl'd to (‘aeb 
'with results noted in table 11, 

T.\BI.K 11 


i K\TA«iK OK 

KHKl’lMZATiON.S M.\I)K 1\ I 


i'l) i 

Filtered blood of male sea-urcliins 



0 

(2) ; 

Filtered blood of female sea-urcliius 



0 

(3) 1 

800 power afjglutinatinj; solulimi in se:i-wat(‘r 



03' 

(4) I 

1600 power agglutinating .solution in mixed blot)' 

il of m 

all’s 



! and females 



73'. 

(5) 

i Mixture of epual parts 1 and 3 



n 

(6) 

i 50 % dilution of 1 with sea-water 



0 

(7)- 

j Sca-wtger . ontfol 



07'; 


1, 2 and (i show the iiihibitins iwvcr of the blood on ll•rlilizu1ion 
even with such enormous excess of .si,erm; 4 sliinvs neiilr:iliz;poii of 
the inhibiting power Iry a large quantity of tlie agghitiiiatiiig sub.swnee 
although the neutralization was apparently not coiii|>lete (ef. control); 
5 shows that the agglutinating suijstance contained in an equal part ol 
800 power sea-water solution was inadequate to iK'utrali/.e the inhibitor 
in this sample of blood; a considerable ),art pf the iiiluhitor inust liave 
remained free: it must be present therefore, iii high (■oiicentration. 
Experiments were then made to test the iieutrali/.alioii of tlie inliibil- 

iiig power of the blood at warious dilutions. n'- „ , 

July 22; Used filtered male blood which permitted only O.o I« > '"'t 
fertilization. Part of this was saturated 

by addition of 50 per cent by bulk of eggs, and faltered > '''-‘I 
wCTe tlien made in a series of sea-water ililutions of cacti, ii. ing •> single 
lot of eggs and of sperm (table 12). 
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TABLE 12 



\ Sbbies— Blood alone i 

B Series— Blood saturated with AnoLOTi- 
NATING SUBSTANCE ABOUT MOO 8TRON<^ 

FerlilUatlbiw in 0.1% sperm ’ 

Per cent 

Fertilizations 

in 0.1% sperm 

Per cent 

suapenaions in 

gegmented 

1 auspeosions in 

: ^ segmented 

(1) 

1% blood 

89.0% 

: (1) ; 

1% 

99’. 0% 

(2) 

3% 

21.0% . 

(2) ■ 

3% 

89.5% 

(3) 

5% 

0 

(3) 

5% 

97.0% 

(4) 

7% 

6 0</o 

(4) 

7% 

94.5% 

<5) 

9% 

19.0%. 

^ (5) 

9% 

93.5% 

(6) 

i 11% 

0 

(6) 

11% 

04.0% 

(7) 

■ 13% 

0.1% 

(7) 

, 13% 

87.5% 

(8) 

15% 

0 

(8) 

15% 

91.0% 

(9) 

20% 

1.75% 

(9) 

20% 

71.0% 

(10) 

100% 

0 

(10) 

100% 

3.0% 


, Control in sea-iwater 99% ; 

i 1 i 


It will be seen that this sample of blood is very powerful in inhibitor^ 
{A series), and that the agglutinating substance protects from its a^ion* 
at every c^centration. The decreases in percentage of segmented"ggs 
in B9 and BIO are to be attributed probably to excess of the agglutinat- 
ing substance, which was exceedingly concentrated, and which always 
has some diminishing effect on percentage of fertilizations when the, 
sperm suspension is not too concentrated. In this experiment it will be 
noted that Jhe agglutinating substance was 6400 strong as contrasted 
with 1600 on Jidy 2i, and the sperm suspension was six times more dilute. 

July 25: (A) Used filtered blood of females; (B) part of A saturated 
with agglutinating substance hy addition of eggs; tested 3200 strong. 
Fertilizations were made in 0.2 per cent sperm suspensions in the follow- 
ing dilutions of each, with per cent of segmented eggs as noted, (table 13) : 



TABLE 

13 



\ Sehier 



B Series 


1 

, DILUTIONS 

1 

PERCENTAGE OP 
SEGMENTED EGGS 


DILUTIONS 

PBRCBNT.ArE OF 
SEGMENTED EGGS 

(1) i 10% 

17% ‘ 

- - 

(1) ^ 

10% . 

73.5% 

(2) i 40%- 

5% 

(2) 


58% 

(3) i 70% 

• 0 

(3) 

70% 

1 40% 

(4) ! 100% 

0 

(4) 

100% 

' 6% 

(5) j Control in sea- watcroS. 5% 





The same protective action of the agglutinating substance is sliown, 
with some decreas^iat the higher concentrations due, presumably, to 
excess of the agglutinating substance. The fertilization B-l actually 
is bett-er than the control. 
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0.2 ijercwt sperm suspensions in each combination. 


table u 


(A) Fiherea serum of males and females 

(B) 23 cc. A plus 11.5 cc. ripe eggs. Centrifuged aft 
sp^j-agglutiuation test, 1/3200=9 sec. 


cr 10 min. 


and filtered; 


Fertii.izatioxs in 


— 

5.0 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0 


B 

(1) 

4.9 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0.1 

cc. 

B 

(2) 

4.8 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0.2 

cc. 

B 

( 3 ) 

4.7 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0.3 

cc. 

B 

(4) 

4.6 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0,4 

cc. 

B 

(5) 

4.5 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0,5 

cc. 

B 

(6) 

4.4 

CO. 

A 

+ 

0,6 

cc. 

B 

(7) 

4.3 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0,7 

cc. 

B 


4.2 

cc. 

A 

+ 

0,8 

cc. 

B 

( 9 ) 

4.1 

cc. 

A 

4- 

0,9 

cc. 

B 

(10) 

I 4.0 

cc. 

A 

+ 

1,0 

cc. 

B 

(11) 

' 3.0 

cc. 

A 

+ 

2,0 

cc. 

B 

(12) 

2.0 

cc. 

A 

+ 

3.0 

cc. 

B 

(13) 

0 


A 

+ 

5.0 

cc. 

B 

(14) 








Coutr 

ol in sea-water 








iiy HK«- 

.mestation; ^00 or kach 
COIINTBO, 2 (X) llY MtSA 
imorKET, 200 UY 


O.o^r 

0.5% 

1 75%: 
8.5%: 
25.0% 
32,75% 
31 .75%. 
720 % 
0^25% 


S5,0%i, 

82,7.5%, 

80.5% 


50,0% 

30.25%, 

89.5% 


The protective action of the agglutinating substance gradually rises 
up to ^ number 10 and then falls off, owing, preHuinai>ly, to excess of 
agglutinating substance. 

I have given a considerable number of the experiments because 
the matter under consideration is of great signilicance. There 
can be no question that some substance derived from the eggs 
themselves protects against the inhibiting substance in the blood. 
Until some method is devised for obtaining the agglutinating 
substance pure, it is impossible to meet entirely the objection 
that it may be some substance other than the agglutinating sub- 
stance that protects against the inhibitor. The agglutinating 
substance can, however, be demonstrated in high concentrations, 
as the protocols of the experiments show. Until some reason for 
a contrary assumption is shown, the neutralization of the inhibitor 
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must be attributed to this, which is indeed the only assumption 
consistent with the other known facts. 

Now. if the agglutinating substance protects from the inhibitor 
by occupying its combining group, it would be logical to expect 
to find in some tissue of the species another kind of molecule 
possessing an identical side-chain and hence equally capable of 
protecting against the inhibitor. Such a substance was found 
in the shell but not in the intestine. A sample experiment may 
be cited, 

August 2, 1913 : A large quantity of blood was collected from females, 
and the serum filtered. (A) One part set aside. (R) A second part 
was saturated with the agglutinating substance by addition of eggs; 
B tested to 1/3200; (C) To a third part was added a large quantity of 
the shell and peristomes of the sea-urchins used: B and C filtered again. 

Fertilizations were then made in 0.2 per cent sperm suspensions in 


identical 

concentrations of eacli in sea-water 

TABLE 15 

a.s shown 

in table 15. 

1 

1 

DILUTIONS 

PERCENTAGES OP EGGS SEGMENTED 

i. 

Of SERA. 

A 1 

B 

c 

(1) ; 

1% 

98.0% 1 

98% 

97% 

(2) > 

10% 

94.0% 

09+% 

96% 

(3) 

50% 

58.5% 

96% 

■ 99% 

(4) ■ 

100% . 

15.0% 

94% 

97% 



The conclusion would seem to be that shell secretions (poison 
from pedicellariae?) protect against the inhibitor in the blood. 
The inhibitor was not very strong in this case, and test of C 
showed that it contained a small quantity of agglutinating sub- 
stance owing, as sometimes happened, to injuries to the ovaries 
in collecting the blood, but there did not seem 1;o be enough (7 
second reaction undiluted) to influence the result. 

The above result was obtained in an attempt to meet the 
possible objection that the inhibiting action of the blood might 
be due to the inclusion of poison from pedicellariae. It appears, 
on the contrary, that shell-secretions decrease the inhibiting 
action of the blood, an entirely unexpected result. 
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to1ip?n tl! • ol>jectioa nml did not appear 

0 lie m the mam line ot the researeli, the expenment iva per- 
formed only three times in all, with cssentiallv similar r^E 

possible: 

iiihibitor: i2) that tliev uiiito 
with its inhibiting sidc-ehain, and thus possess a combining group 
identical with the ovoplnle groini of the fertilizin; tliough thev 
do not possess the spermophile group. I'he ivactio:, f akes place 
rapidly; hence the second assumption is more likely. 


3. SUMM.VIIY OF PAlVr III 

f 

In this section we have shown: 

1. That the blood of male and feniah' sea-urchins cmitaiu.s -i 
varying amount of a substance which inhibits fertilization with- 
out exerting any injurious effect upon cither thi' sperm or the 
ova. This substance is probably more abundant in the blood of 
mature individuals than in others. 

2. The inhibitor does not act by Idoekiiig the eoinhinatioii of 
the sperm receptors with the fertilizin, for it has no inhibiting 
effect upon the agglutinating action of the fertilizin. 

3. It acts by occupying the ovopliile group of the fertilizin, 
thus preventing action of the latter upon the egg by union with 
egg receptors. 

4. This conclusion is demonstrated by the fact that the inhibitor 
may be entirely neutralized by a sullicient ipiaiitity of ’the aggluti- 
nating substance. 


IV. GENERzVL DISCUSSIOX 

The essential conception that results from the exp(;riments is 
that the formation of the fertilization membrane is due to acti- 
vation of am ovogenous substance, which I have nanuMl fertilizin 
to express this idea. Following insemination any exces.s of the 
fertilizin is bound, or neutralized, by another ovogemous sul>- 
stance, which I have named aati-fertilizin, and polyspermy is 
thereby prevented. The experiments demonstrate that reactions 
in fertilization occur as described in sections II and III, but the 
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intimate nature of the reactions themselves is unknown. To 
represent them in terms of the Ehrlich hypothesis as definite 
lock-and-key chemical combinations is of course to go beyond 
the facts. But it is necessary in some way to gain definiteness 
of formulation not only for purposes of description, buj also to 
obtain a definite w^orking hypothesis. The method of formu- 
lation which I have adopted has both of these advantages. In- 
deed some of the experiments could hardly have been suggested 
by any other hypothesis. 

1. THE MECHANISM OF FERTILIZATION 

• 

In terms of such an hypothesis the mechanism of fertilization 
may be summed up in a diagram (fig. Elector 1). The cortex 
of the egg contains the fertilizin fsee explanation of symbols) 
of which three molecules are represented each with a spermophile 


Fig, 1 In successive sectors of the egg there are represented the mechanism 
of fertilization and the blocks to the mechanism, as follows: 

Sector 1 The arrangement of substances in the unfertilized egg and in the 
spermatozoon that are active in fertilization. See explanation of symbols. 

Sector 2 The mechanism of normal fertilization. The sperm receptor unites 
with the spermophile group of the fertilizin and the egg-receptors with the ovo- 
philc group of the fertilizin owing to activation of the latter -by the sperm (a). 
Molecules of the anti-fertilizin combine with the spermophile group of the adja- 
cent fertilizin (b and c) and thus block, the way for supernumerary spermatozoa. 
This is the postulated mechanism for prev^tion of polyspermy. At the samt time 
molecules b and c of the fertilizin hav^ also united with the egg-receptors. 

Sector 3 Inhibition of fertilization by loss of the active body, fertilizin. 

Sector 4 Theory of antagonistic action of spermatozoa of different phyla. 
The sperm receptors are occupied by combining groups cast off by the antagonistic 
spermatozoa. 

Sector 5 Fertilization is blocked by occupancy of the egg-receptore. Purely 
hypothetical. 

Sector 6 Theory of inhibitory action of blood of the same species. The 
ovophile group of the fertilizin is occupied by molecules in the blood (inhibitor) 
possessing the same combining group as the egg-receptors. Molecules of the 
blood inhibitor also shown in the medium. 

The fertilizin is represented in the diagr annas occurring only in the cortex of 
the egg. But it also occurs in high concentration in the jelly surrounding the egg. 
The spermatozoon must thus normally arrive at the egg-raerabrane loaded with 
combined fertilizin. This fact, however, makes no essential difference in the 
theory, and its representation would complicate the diagram. 
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and an ovophile combining group. The spermatozoon is rep- 
resented with a receptor capable of fitting the spermophile 
group Qf the fertilizin; the egg similarly contains receptors capable 
of fitting the ovophile group of the fertilizin. Within the egg 
represented as alternating with the egg-receptors, are als^ found 
certain molecules (anti-fertilizin) capable of uniting with the 
spermophile group of the fertilizin. 

Union of a sperm receptor with a spermophile group of the 
fertilizin molecule activates the latter so that the bvophile group 
forms a union with an egg-receptor (fig. 1, sector 2, a); and I 
have postulated that the fertilizing action is the result of this 
union. But the activation of the fertilizin can by no means be 
regarded as confined to those molecules bound by the single pen- 
etrating spermatozoon. On the contrary, as we have seen that 
all the spermatozoa used in insemination bind only a minute pro- 
portion of the fertilizin contained in the eggs, it is necessary to 
assume that the activation of the fertilizin spreads beyond the 
point of attack of the successful spermatozoon ; this is represented 
in figure 1, sector 2, h and c. Inasmuch as membrane formation 
is practically instantaneous all around the cortex, the activation 
of the fertilizin must spread with extreme rapidity; an activated 
molecule of the fertilizin must transmit the activated condition 
to its neighbor, in a fashion that may be compared by analogy 
to the spread of a stimulus. The assumption here is no different 
in principle from that vrhich must be made in any theory of the 
fertilizing effect of the spermatozoon, and therefore, no new diffi- 
culty is introduced. 

The postulated mechanism admits of five blocks in the process 
of fertilization viz.: 1. Absence of the fertilizin (fig. 1, sector 3); 
2. Occupancy of the sperm receptors (fig. 1, sector 4); 3. Occu- 
pancy of the egg receptors (fig. 1, soctor 5) ; 4. Occupancy of the 
ovophile side-chain of the fertilizin (fig. 1, sector 6) ; 5. Occupancy 
of the spermophile side-chiiin (fig.^1, sector 2, h and c). Of these 
we have examined and discussed in the body of this paper the 
first, fourth, and fifth, the first in the case of the long washed eggs, 
(p. 549) the fourth in the case of the inhibitor contained in the 
blood (p. 563), and the fifth in the case of the non-fertilizable 
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coniiition of the already fertilized eggs or those with iiieoihriines 
formed by other methods (p. 550). These eases h:^ve been sofli- 
ciently discussed already. 

But there are two methods of blocking the ineelianism according 
to the h^othesis, which we have not found, viz.: 2 (supra) the 
occupancy of the sperm receptors in such a way (hat tlu'se sitle- 
chains are no longer free to unite with the s])ermophile gia)up of 
the fertiUzin, which would result in loss of fenili/ing {)ower of 
the spermatozoon (fig. 1, sector 4) ; and 3 (suitra). viz.: octaipancy 
of the egg receptors, or molecules of the protoplasm with which 
the fertilizin reacts (jig. 1, sector 5). The discovery of tliose 
missing links in the theory would s(n*ve as strong (“onlirmatory 
evidence of its essential correctness. 

The latter of these two missing links remains pun4y Ijypol heti- 


cal, but I think it is possible that the former may be n'pn'sc'nted 
by the phenomenon of the antagonism of s[)erm sus])ensioiis oi 
different animal phyla as described first i)y (lodlewski ( 10 and 
'll) and subsequently by HcrUmt (’12, a and b). 

These two authors give quite different interpretations of the 
results. While Godlewsk^, relying on the analogy of tln^ an- 


tagonistic action of heterogenous hemolytic s(M‘a, jvgards the 
phenomenon as proof of Loeb^ dysin theory of fertilizatiotj, 
Herlant is more conservative, and believes that the e\i)lauation 
cannot be sought in any fundamental alteration of either sexual 
element ; but is rather to be found in a purely Tumoral mechanism, 
(i.e., in the effect of substance accompanying tlio s])crmat()Zoa) 
which he supposes to modify the physical stat(> of the surface 
of the eggs in such way that the spermatozoa cannot penetrate. 
Herlant apparently overlooks the fact that penetratmn of the 
spermatozoon is not necessary for the cortical 
been shown both by Loeb (’09 and T3) and myself ( U). here 
is nothing in the results of cither author inconsistent with the 
idea, that the mechanism of inhibition in this case may lie due to 
what I have called, ^Tccupancy of the sperm-rccentnrs as iiu i- 
ated in sector 4 of the diagram. This may be 
merely such mutual action of the 

thereof) on each other as to inhibit the union with the fertibzm. 
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This could readily be tested experimentally, for, in such a case, 
the mixed sgerm suspension should no longer a^lutinate on 
expos^e to the fertilizin of the eggs used in the experiment. 
If, for instance, we were to find that sperm suspensions of Arbacia 
and Nereis were antagonistic in the sense of Godlewsky, so that 
mixtures of the two would not fertilize Arbacia eggs, then accord- 
ing to my hypothesis the Arbacia sperm in the inhibited mixture 
would not agglutinate with Arbacia fertilizin. The experiment 
yet remains to be performed. 

2. THE TWO PHASES OF FERTILIZATION 

In the second study of this series (Lillie ’ll) I showed that 
fertilization involves two phases in the case of the egg of Nereis; 
the first phase is accomplished before the penetration of the 
spermatozoon, and leads to changes in the cortex of the egg analo- 
gous to membrane formation in the sea-urchins. If the spermato- 
zoon be then prevented from entering, the egg completes the 
saturation process only and does not segment. The cleavage 
of the egg is casued by some action of the spermatozoon after 
penetration. Loeb had also shown by entirely different methods 
the existence of two similar phas^ in the fertilization of the ovum 
of the sea-urchin. 

The question, therefore, arises, does the mechanism of fertili- 
zation discussed in this paper deal only with the first, or»with 
both phases of fertilization? To this it must be answered that 
the mechanism in question is primarily the mechanism of mem- 
brane formation. The described results demonstrate this so 
positively that farther discussion is. superfluous on this point. 

But the question remains whether there is any relation of such 
cortical changes to the internal phase of fertilization? Whether, 
for instance, if the spermatozoon could enter the egg without 
first forming the combination with the cortical fertilizin, it 
would then be in condition to caif y out the second phase of fertil- 
ization, and cause segmentation of the egg? It has been shown, 
as is well known, that the egg can be induced to develop apparently 
without the cortical changes involved in membrane formation, 
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by the use of hypertonic sea-water for instance. It therefore 
seems possibl, that the two pha.ses of fertilization may be .lis- 
connected m the case of the spermatozoon also, activated per-' 
haps by different parts of it. On the other hand there is the 
possibility that fertilization is a continuous process and that 
the second step cannot proceed if the first he skipped- that the 
spennatozoon in other words rccei^■es some necessary modifi- 
cation, by union with the fertiliziii or other substances experienced 
in the cortex of the egg. 

The latter point of view seems more iirohuhli' to nu* for the 
foEowing reasons. In the first place I have made some yet 
unpublished observations in the case of Nereis which show that 
if the cortical changes be induced by artificial means there is a 
brief period in which insemination of the eggs mny be followed 
by penetration of the spermatozoon, but without (‘ausing cleavage 
of the egg. Such a result might conceivably he diu' to a lac‘k of 
synchrony between the movements of the cgg-micleus and the 


sperm-nucleus owing to the start given the ogg-imcleus by the 
treatment prior to insemination, lliis explanation does not 
seem to me to be entirely reasonable, because, in Nereis, the 
sperm enters during maturatiog and has therefore abundance of 
ti^e to prepare for union witli the egg-nucleus. It seems more 
probable that the egg has lost something which renders the intro- 
ducetl sperm inefficacious. As a matter of fact, ail the fertilizin 
is thrown off or neutralized in Nereis during the cortical changes, 
as I have determined by numerous experiments. Aliss Allyn (’12) 
also determined for Chaetopterus that potassium chloride, which 
starts parthenogenetic development in this form, ^‘initiates change.s 
which increase with time and which are inimical to normal fer- 
tilization. They do not prevent the entrance of the sperm into 
the egg, but they prevent the normal behaA’ior of the sperm in 
the egg.'^ The cortical changes are not very obvious in C'hae- 
topterus, but it is reasonable to suppose1)y analogy that in initiat- 
ing parthenogenesis the fertilizin is bound; the ‘sperm entering 
after this event are relatively inefficacious. 

Dr. G. L. Kite kindly allows me to refer to some yet unpub- 
lished experiments performed last summer in which he injected, 
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by means of the Barber apparatus, from two or tliree to over 
twenty spermatozoa of the star-fish into eggs of the same species. 
Thero was never any indication of cleavage. The experiments 
were limited owing to interruption of Dr. Kite’s work, so that 
the evidence in this case is not yet wholly conclusive; but the 
results indicate the necessity for normal penetration, if the sper- 
matozoon is to be effective. 

We therefore see a second function of the fertilizin, viz.: to 
prepare the spermatozoon for exercising fertilization effect in 
the interior of the egg. The spermatozoon needs itself to he fertilized. 

De Meyer (Tl) has observed swelling of the head of the sper- 
matozoon under the action of egg-extractives, and I have dc- 
scril^ed the same thing for Nereis (T3). But how such changes 
intervene in the internal fertilization reaction remains problem- 
atical. It is improbable thal the swelling itself is significant; 
it is rather to be taken as indication of a more deeply seated 
physiological change which is essential for the completion of 
subsequent reactions. 

3. THE LYSIN THEORY OF FERTILIZATION 

Loeb’s lysin theory of fertilizafton may be taken as the type^f 
all theories which postulate that the spermatozoon produces and 
bears a fertilizing substance. I^oeb holds that the spermatozoon 
causes membrane formation and thus initiates development by 
virtue of a lysin, and he holds this idea not because he, or some 
other, has. isolated this substance and tested its action, but be- 
cause the action of the spermatozoon in initiating development 
resembles the action of certain cytolytic substances, more espe- 
cially, fatty acids, certain glucosides and the blood of some 
foreign species. Indeed he holds that all cytolytic agents induce 
membrane formation, and the action of the spermatozoon is re- 
garded as merely a special instance. The spermatozoon, accord- 
int to Loeb, introduces a second substance into the egg whose 
function it is to inhibit the harmful effects of membrane for- 
mation. However the effect of fertilization in increasing the 
rate of oxidation within the egg is due not to a catalyzer intro- 
duced by the spermatozoon but to the activation of catalyzers 
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already in the egg as shown by tlie fact tliat the rate of tlcvolop* 
ment is not increased by superposing fertilization on ])artheno- 
genesis or by polyspcrmic fertilization. 

The evidence for the existence of a fertilizing lysin in the s}htiu 
is thus entirely analogical and would apply (equally well to the 
conception that the sperm causes membrane formation by actu 
vating a substance in the egg, winch wouhl make the (irs(. part 
of Loebks theory of fertilization consistent with the last part. 
Direct evidence is lacking for the lysin theory, but tlu' whole serit's 
of facts described in thi.s paper is direct evideiict' lor the ('xistein'c 
of the fertilizing substance in the ovum. AW have obtairiod it 
in sea-water solution and we have studied its etf cels both on the 


spermatozoon and on the ovum and have found it to answiu* to 
all the necessary requirements. If the conrhisiotis are ar'ee[)ted, 
we can hardly contmiie to believe in tlu‘ exist on (‘e of th(‘ hypolhet i- 
cal sperm-carried lysin. 

But apart from this consideration, the lysin theory exhibits 
certain features of inadequacy. In the first place' tin; failure of 
attempts to isolate such a substance from spermatozoa and obtain 
fertilization can be explained, as Loeb has jiointiMl out, on the 
assumption that, though presiiinalily present in sperm extracts, 
it lacks power of penetration in' the isolated condition and need>> 
tfie penetrative power of the living spermatozoon to carry it 
through the egg membrane. A similar assumption would lia\e 
to be made with reference to tlu' sperm rc(‘eptors in my theory; 
so that this lacuna is not peculiar to the lysin theory. 

In the second place the lysin theory affords no explanation 
whatever of the non-fcrtilizablc (amdition of fertilized <'ggs. If 
membrane formation is the result of a superficial cyiolysis pro- 
duced directly bv a lysin carried liy the sp(am and checkc'd )y 
operation of a second spermatic substan(;e ('ffective 
tration of the spermatozoon, what is to prevent a sccom ey o \sis 
by a second insemination? There is nothing in the ysin tlumry 

that a^ords the least explanation of this universal phcnonmnon 
even concentrated sperm suspensions do not le (i nzc 
a ‘cytolytic’ effect on fertilized eggs. ^ r 

L n«t.d that i. i« ia.l»»il>lh M 
r.to of oxidation aftet fattilixation to the mlrtd.rctioo oat»- 
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lyzer by the sperm because polyspermy does not increase the rate 
of development over the normal*. But he has neglected to note 
that tte same argument applies to his lysin theory; if this theory 
were correct we should expect that polyspermy would increase 
the cortical cytolysis above the normal, and result in an unusually 
distended fertilization membrane; but this is not the case; mem- 
brane formation is not excessive, so far as observdB , in polyspermic 
eggs. Yet the lysin theory requires that this should be the case. 

It is also inconceivable that a lysin could act effectively in such 
high dilutions as the respective bulks of spermatozoon and ovum 
render necessary. Wilson estimates the bulk of the spermatozoon 
at about 1 /400,000 that of the egg in the sea-urchin. The sperm 
head is not visibly diminished after entrance so it would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that more than 10 per cent of its substance 
has been used in membrane forftiation. The lysin theory supposes 
that a spermatozoon cytolyzes a bulk of 4,000,000 times its lysin 
content! Not only so, but inasmuch as it is introduced at one 
point the lysin must diffuse with a speed and evenness that renders 
•it effective simultaneously, and very quickly, at all points on the 
surface of the egg. This conception seems to me to be inconceiv- 
able, for the theory of lysin action presupposes a union molecule 
for molecule over the affected surface. We should also have a 
large spermatozoon for large eggs and a small spermatozoon for 
small eggs on the basis of a lysin theory, which is not the case. 

These considerations are arguments not only against the fysin 
theory but also against any theory that presupposes that the 
spermatozoon is the bearer of a substance acting directly in caus- 
ing formation of the cortical changes of fertilization.^ 

I may be allowed finally to point out that, even if some form of 
sperm extract should be shown to be effective in the production 
of the cortical change, such a result would be as consistent with 
the theory of indirect action or activation of an ovogenous sub- 
stance as with the theory of direct action and would be no argu- 
ment against the preceding considerations, 

® Altliough Professor Loeb has committed himself very definitely to the lysin 
theory, he haa not failed to note the theoretical possibility of the activation hypo- 
^thesis <^800 liOob 1913, p. 235; earlier reference given here). 
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A theory of parthenogenesis must also be a thoorv of fertili- 
zation. at least for the phenomena common to both. Similarly 
a theory of fertilization must be consistent ivith the facts of 
parthenogenesis. This ha.s been generally recognizeil ami it is 
one of Loebs grqfit services to have brought about the recog- 
mtion of this principle and to bring the problem of fertilization 
definitely into the field of physiology. That the fertiliziii theory 
IS consistent in this respect is sufficiently obvious: indeed it iiiakcs 
the action of the sperm itself intg a kind of parthenogenesis, for the 
sperm activates the fertilizing substance already present in the 
egg. The egg is self-fertilizing. 

However, it lies beyond the province^ of this \ydvvr to consider 
the various methods of artificial parthenogenesis in detail and to 
examine the question of their consfetency with the th(M)ry. It is 
obvious, I think, that the fertiliziii theory from its \'ery natun* 
is more elastic with reference to this problem than any other, and 
is in general, therefore, more consistent with the established' fact 
• of the great variety of proved parthenogenetic agents. 

Obviously it suggests certain lines of expiTinuMitation in 
parthenogenesis. Glaser has already followed one of these lines 
with some success, viz.; The effect of exposure of eggs to extracts 
or secretions of eggs of their own species; and he lu^ ascertained 
that such extracts are rather efficient parthenogenetic agents in 
the case of Arbacia, especially when followed by treatment with 
hypertonic sea-water. He did not, however, obsi^rvi^ the for- 
mation of membranes in eggs so treated, which leaves the mechan- 
ism of action rather obscure; farther analysis of tht' result is 
desirable. 

But the whole procedure in experiments in ])art he nogenesis 
must take on a different aspect as soon as it is realized that tin* 
entire process, and not merely part of it, consist^s in acceleration 
of possible combinations in the egg, or increase in avidity of cer- 
tain chemical groups. 

It is not possible to separate the problem of fertilization from 
the general problems of cellular physiology; 1 may therefore be 
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allowed to point out the impossibility of regarding the interchange 
between the egg and its enviroment as controlled exclusively by 
diffusion through a semi-permeable membrane. However signi- 
ficant the role of permeability of the membrane may be, my 
experiments show that the egg cell is by no means bound in its 
exchange to diffusible substances; but that the membrane must 
be regarded as an active factor, and not only a passive one. 
Twenty years ago diffusion was assumed to play the chief r61e 
in the absorption from the intestine or in excretion by the kidney 
epithelium. Today we know that the excretion of urea means 
work by the kidney cell; it is an* active, not a passive, process. 
Similarly the secretion of fertilizin by the egg cell, an& possibly 
other cortical phenomena, must be regarded as active processes. 

The ordinarf chemical analysis of the cell begins with destruc- 
tion of its more highly organi{:ed living constituents ; it is obvious 
that such methods are inadequate for the investigation of the 
immediate reactions in living protoplasm. The results of these 
experiments may then gain a still broader interest if they may be 
taken to indicate a method of studying such reactions by the use 
of living cells as indicators. 
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action which is dependent upon the change of permeability. 
Since anesthetics, as well as calcium and magne^um, render 
the plasma-membrane more resistant to the permeability-in- 
creasing action of salt-solutions/ they ought — if the above point 
of view is correct — also to prevent the cleavage-initiating action 
of these solutions. It was with this expectation that the follow- 
ing experiments were begun. 

A well-marked antagonism of this kind was readily demon- 
strated in Arbacia eggs, although again as with the above anti- 
cytolytic action the anesthetics were found to be* less effective 
than calcium or. magnesium. The same anesthetics were used 
as in the preceding experiments with fertilized eggs,^ in the con- 
centrations there found just sufficient to prevent cell-division. 
The addition of anesthetics to the pure salt-solutions used (0.55 
m KCNS and Nal) was found in many instances greatly to de- 
crease the cleavage-initiating action of these solutions. Many 
of the eggs after exposure to the anesthetic-containing salt- 
solutions for five minutes remained to all appearance unchanged, 
while those treated similarly with the same salt-solution, free 
from anesthetic, all formed fertilization-membranes and under- 
went change of form or cleavage.® 

The different anesthetics, however, were found to vary greatly 
in their ability thus to prevent the characteristic action of the 
salt-solution without injury to the eggs. Chloral hydrate and 
the urethanes proved much less effective in this respect than the 
alcohols, although, as shown in my paper on the influence of 
anesthetics on cleavage,^ they are more favorable for anesthetiz- 
ing the cleavage-process. The ability to counteract the salt- 
action thus need not run parallel with the power of suppressing 
cleavage. The case of potassium cyanide affords aifurther illus- 
tration of this difference in the influence of the same compound 
on these two processes. Cyanide does not appreciably interfere 


^ Loc. cit., 1912. 

, 5 Cf. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1914, vol. 17, p. 121. 

* After-treatment with hypertonic sea-water is, of course, necessary to make 
such eggs develop to advaiRied stages. 

Loc. cit., 1914. 
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With the initiation of cleavage by the above salts, in spite of its 
^werful action m suppressing cleavage-a fact, it may ineiden- 
tally be pointed out, indicating once more that this agmit differs 
essentially in its mode of action from the anesthetics. That the 
normal course of the cleavage process is completely inhibited 
by anpthetics which only slightly counteract the salt-action prob- 
ably indicates that a greater degree of resistance must be im- 
parted to the plasma-membrane to prevent the ac'tion of the salt 
than to suppress cleavage; chloral hydrate and urethane are 
apparently lesfable than the alcohols to impart to tlie membranes 
the necessary stability or degree of resistance. The case of cyan- 
ide is different. Cyanide acts by directly inhibiting oxidations, 
and arrests cleavage through a quite different means from that 
exercised by the anesthetics, which appear to act primarily by 
altering the condition of the plasma-membrane and thus incapac- 
itating this structure for the exercise of its normal activities. 


Precisely how this effect is produced is undecided and requires 
further investigation; in some way— as I have shown in the 
experiments cited above— the presence of definite quantities of 
many lipoid-solvent anesthetics imparts an increased stability 
to the colloidal surface-films of cells and to other surface-struc- 
tures such as cilia. Some change in the physico-chemical rela- 
tions existing between the lipoid and protein components of the 


colloidal complex seems thus indicated. It has long been known 
that one colloid may exert a stabilizing influence upon another 
when the two are present together in solution. The lipoids and 
proteins of the plasma-membrane are possibly interrelated in 
some such manner;^ if so, altering the condition of the lipoids 
will naturally affect the stability of the colloidal system, and 
under appropriate conditions (of temperature, concentration, 
etc.) will increase it. When this occurs, activities dependent 
on alterations of the plasma-membrane — especially the effects 
normally following changes of electrical polarization— arc in- 
hibited. The resulting state of temporary inactivity or irre- 
sponsiveness — what we call anesthesia or narcosis in irritable 


® The observations of Lepeschkin nre of much intefest in this connection; cf, 
KolloidiZeitschrift, 1913, Bd. 13, p. 181. 
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tissues — appears to be the expression of this change in the physico- 
chemical properties of the plasma-membranes. 

It .was interesting to find that although anesthetics inay thus 
inhibit the cleavage-initiating action of neutral salts, they have 
no appreciable influence on the similar action of the lipoid- 
solvent fatty acids. This observation has an intimate bearing 
on the general question of the mechanism of anesthetic action, 
as well as on that of the nature of the process underlying the 
initiation of cleavage. The fatty acid evidently ^ts by influenc- 
ing the condition of the lipoids, and this effect is not prevented 
by anesthetics; the salt-action, on the other hand, which pre- 
sumably affects all of the colloids and particularly the proteins 
of the membrane, is interfered with by these substances. It would 
thus seem that the salt and the fatty acid may produce the same 
effect by an action on different constituents of the plasma-mem- 
brane. I shall discuss the possible implications of this difference 
in the relation of anesthetics to these two cleavage-initiating 
agencies in the concluding section of this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Influence of anesthetic,^ on the cleavage-initiating action of neutral 
salts {KCNS, Nal) 

The procedure in these experiments was essentially as follows. 
The unfertilized Arbacia eggs were exposed for a brief period 
(four or five minutes) to the pure isotonic solution of the salt used 
(0.55 m KCNS or Nal), containing the anesthetic in known 
concentration; they were then returned to sea-water. Eggs 
treated in this manner with the pure salt-solution, free from 
anesthetic, form fertilization-membranes and cleave as described 
in my former paper; and if trea^ further with hypertonic sea- 
water a large proportion form blastulae. But of those eggs 
treated with the salt-solution containing a favorable anesthetic 
in the appropriate concentration a considerable and sometimes 
large proportion, varying with the anesthetic and time of ex- 
posure, remain to ail appearance quite unaffected, showing no 
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sign of development or other ehange. If sueh eggs are fertilized 
evefi after lying in sea-water for many lunu.® .g o“^ 
they deyekip mto free-swimming larvae, showing tiiat the 
have not been essentially injured, hnl.that tlie salt-solution £ 
simply been prevented by the anesthetic from exerting its usual 
C ion. The degree of tins preventive or antagonistic iniiuence 
was eskmated by comparing the respectivi' pro))ortioMs of eggs 
remaining thus unaltered after exposure to the pure and to the 
anesthetic-containing salt-solutions. In the majority of exiieri- 
ments eggs were also exposed -about fifteen minutes after the 
treatment with salt-solution- to hypertonic s('a-wat('r (10(1 vol- 
umes sea-water plus 16 volumes 2.5 m XaCI) f.n- twenty min- 
utes. The effect of the addition of anestlu'ties mi the action of 
the hypertonic sea-water was also iin-estigated. In most of the 
experiments the eggs were anesthetized in sea-ivater jirevimi.sly 
to being exposed to the anesthetic-containing salt-.soliition, i!e!, 
were placed for about half an hour in sea-water eontaining the 
same anesthetic in the same concentration as in the salt.-solntion. 
The antagonistic influence of the anesthetic is found to he more 


pronounced after this preliminary anesthetization linm when 
the eggs are transferred directly from normal sea-wati'r to the 
anesthetic-containing salt-solution. 

The details of the manipulation were ke])l as (‘oiistant, as 
possible. Equal quantities of eggs from flu' sanu’ lot w('rc u.sed 
in the different experiments of any series. TIk' auesllielic-coii- 
taining solutions were jmepared shortly before using and k(‘pt 
in corked flasks. The brief exposure to llie salt-solution was 
made in finger-bowls ; the pure or ancsthetic-contnining sca-watcr 
was removed as far as possible and to the uKiss of eggs remain- 
ing (usuaiy 2 to 3 cc.) a relatively large volume (usually oO cc.) 
of the corresponding salt-soRition was rapidly added; at the end 
of the four or five minutes of exposure a large ^'oIull!e iai. 300 cc.j 
of sea-water was added and this was changed as soon as tlie ogg.s 
had settled, and again one or more times later. The sea-water in 
which the eggs were left after the final tn^atnauit was always 
changed several times to remove the last* tracers of anesthetic. 
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Experiments vdth potassium thiocyanate 

Table 1 summarizes the results of two typical series of experi- 
ments. ' These illustrate in a t5^ical manner the characteristic 
effects of magnesium an8 calcium in preventing the cleavage- 
initiating action of the alkali salt; the four alcohols also show a 
well-marked though less pronounced antagonistic action. The 
superiority of amyl alcohol and the relative ineffectiveness of 
ethyl urethane are also typical. 

It will be noted that the degree of antagonism* is decidedly 
greater in the case of those eggs (Series B) that were anesthe- 
tized previously to the treatment with the salt-solutions. This 
effect had been foreseen; presumably the preliminary anesthe- 
tization alters the plasma-membranes of these eggs, which are 
thus already in a relatively resistant condition when brought 
into the salt-solutions; hence the action of the latter on these 
eggs is more gradual than on eggs transferred to the solutions 
directly from normal sea-water. In the latter case it is to be 
assumed that the salt begins to exert its action before the anes- 
thetic has had time to produce its full effect. There is a similar 
difference in the action of anesthetic-containing sodium chloride 
solutions on normal and on anesthetized Arenicola larvae.® Sev- 
eral other similar experiments gave the same general result. 

The further fact appears clearly from these experiments that 
the anesthetics are less efficient than calcium and magnesium in 
counteracting the action of the alkali salt. A considerable and 
variable proportion of the anesthetic-treated eggs form fertili- 
zation-membranes and .cleave, and later break down like eggs 
treated with the pure anesthetic-free salt-solution. The pro- 
portion of protected and intact eggs may, however, reach 80 or 
90 per cent with a favorable anes^etic like amyl alcohol; such 
eggs appear quite normal and remain without change for many 
hours; if fertilized they develop into swimming larvae. 

The physiological condition of these eggs is, however, not the 
same as that of normal eggs, but has been altered, apparently 
in the same general direction as in those eggs which form definite 

* Cf. Am. Jour. Physiol,, 1912, vol. 29, p. 384. 
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fertmzation-membraiies and begin to cleave. This is true also 
thonfh to a less degree, of the eggs treated with the ealcS^: 
or magnesium-contaimiig solutions. The elTects of after-treat- 
ment with hypertonic sea-water show, the difference l^tween 
such eggs and normal unfertilized eggs. Hyiiertonic sea-water 
actmg on normal eggs for this length of time has no aj, parent 
effect, causing neither membrane-formation mtr cleavage. Its 
action on eggs previously treated with aiiesthoticvcontaining salt- 
solutions IS, however, definite and well-marked, l^vcn those 
eggs which, if left alone, show no signs^of membrane-formation 
or other change, begin development, and a considonible pro- 
portion— though smaller than in the case of eggs with definite 
fertilization-membranes— reach the blastula stagt\ Many, of 
course, die before reaching this stage. Both tlu' above series 
and that of table 2 afford numerous instances of this kimL It is 
clear that some physiological modification has been produced, 
in the eggs, of the same nature as that which normally leads to 
membrane-formation, but insufficient by itself to profluce this 
effect. The eggs are, however, brought into a condition in which 
they respond more readily to the action of tlie hypertonic sea- 
water. The afitagonistic effect of the anesthetic i.s tlius only 
partial; although no membranes are formed and there is no 
external sign of change, the eggs are rendered more responsive - 
or sensitized — to the subsequent action of the hypertonic sea- 
water. Examination of the above and succeeding tables will 
show that the proportion of eggs remaining unaltered after the 
treatment with hypertonic sea-water is always small. A cer- 
tain proportion, however, do remain thus unaltered, ajjparently 
those in which the protective action of the anestheiii; has been 
most complete. Such variability is always observed, though its 
precise basis cannot be definid as yet. Similar conditions are 
seen, in the eggs treated with 0.55 m KCNS containing calcium 
or magnesium; these cations are decidedly more effective than 
the anesthetics, as shown above, and of the two magnesium has 
the greater action; always the great majority (>90 per cent) 
of eggs treated with these solutions remain to all appearance 
quite unchanged, and if fertilized the next day develop normally. 
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rotiiaimMj \>nalforo<l next day and developed normally after fertilization. 
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Nevertheless, the after-treatment with hypertonic sea-water 
initiates development in a certain small proportion of these 
eggs, §ome of which form blastulae, though mo^ stop short of 
this stage and undergo cytolysis. It is clear from the altered 
character of the response to hypertonic sea-water that some 
persistent modification has been produced by the previous treat- 
ment with salt-solution. What the nature of this modification 
is can only be surmised at present. The most probable general 
hypothesis seems to be that the plasma-membrane has been al- 
tered in some definite way — possibly rendered more permeable or 
more susceptible to alterations of permeability under changed 
external conditions. A changed state of electrical polarization 
would presumably accompany such a modified condition. On 
this view the increased responsiveness to hypertonic sea-water 
is analogous to the increased responsiveness of frogs' voluntary 
muscle which has been sensitized by brief exposure to isotonic 
solutions of (e.g.) sodium citrate or other sodium salt.^*' This 
form of sensitization is almost undoubtedly dependent on a 
surface-alteration, since it is produced within a few seconds by 
salts which either do not penetrate the normal plasma-mem- 
brane or do so with extreme slowness.^^ 

The degree of protection afforded by the above alcohols may 
be decidedly greater than that shown in the above series. The 
following experiments (table 2) are especially favorable in this 
respect. These experiments also bring out clearly the effective- 
ness of anesHletics in inhibiting the characteristic action of 
hypertonic sea-water. Ethyl alcohol and phenyl urethane were 
used in addition to the anesthetics of table 1. 

It will be seen from an examination of table 2 that the pro- 
tective action of the alcohols is well-marked, while that of the 
urethanes, especially phenyl urethane, is comparatively slight. 
Amyl alcohol is distinctly^ superior to the others. These results 
are typical, as an examination of table 5 will show.' A small 
proportion of the protected eggs remain unaffected by the after- 

^®Cf. J. Loeb, Am. Jour. Physiol, 1901, vol. o, p. 362. 

Cf . my paper in the Proceedings of the Society for Experii^ental Biology and 
Medicine, 1910, vol. 7, p. 170. 



TABUS 2 

A ugust 16, 1913. VnfeTlilized Arbacia eggs were exposed for about ^8 minules to sea-water containvng the folio 
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rest broken down ca. 1-2 % intact 

1,8) 0.55 111 KCXS -f 0-00 Little protective action; ea. Blaatulae numerous; ca. 60 Nearly all are dead. A few 
^enyl urethane 1-3 % intact egRs; the rest or more; the rest broken form blaatulae, cn. 1-2 % 

cytolyzed down j no intact eggs 
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treatment with hypertonic sea-water and remain intact the 
next morning; but the majority either undergo cytolysis or 
develop to a blastula stage. The proportion of eggs forming 
blastulae is in general smaller the greater the protective action, 
indicating that when the membrane-forming action of the salt is 
prevented the eggs respond less readily to the hypertonic sea- 
water; some entirely fail to respond. 

It will be noted also that the presence of the anesthetic in the 
hypertonic sea-water greatly diminishes or entirely annuls the 
effectiveness of the after-treatment. Such hypertonic sea- 
water is not, however, entirely indifferent in its action, as is 
shown by the fact that relatively few eggs so treated remain 
intact; most undergo cytolysis and a few may develop. The 
same result appeared in six other series of experiments with 
hypertonic sea-water containing anesthetics. The favorable 
effect of the treatment is, however, almost entirely prevented 
by the presence of anesthetics in the protective or anesthetizing 
concentrations. 

Removal of oxygen from hypertonic sea-water or the addition 
of cyanide also prevents its characteristic action, as Loeb found 
for Strongylocentrotus.^^ Cyanide has the same effect with 
Arbacia eggs (cf. table 3). Loeb has interpreted these facts as 
indicating that some chemical process involving oxidations 
underlies the favorable action of the hypertonic sea-water. 
That this agent acts by modifying chemiQal processes in the tigg 
is also indicated by the high temperature-coefficient of the times 
of exposure. The fact that anesthetics have the same effect 
on the action of hypertonic sea-water as suppression of oxidations 
seems highly significant. Evidently the hypertonic sea-water 
induces some process of an oxidative nature; this process is 
checked or prevented by anesthetics. Now the anesthetics 
appear to act by altering the state of the lipoid components of 
the plasma-membrane, thus rendering this structure more resist- 
ant to change than normally: it thus appears probable that the 

J, Loeb, Biochemisehc Zeitselirift, 1906, Bd. 1, p. 183. 

J. Loeb, loc. cit. ; also University of California Publications, Physiology, 
1906, vol. 3, p. 39. • 
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hypertonic sea-water exerts its eharacterisiu. acti,,.. nrin.arilv 
by changing the state of the plas„,a-i„en,l„,„,e, a, cl tl t 
oxidative processes underlying favorable elfeet of ,1 is ft . ! 
treatment are a function of certain ..KMnbn,nc.-,i.aK.c>ssc;^ 
have thus further though so.newliat iiulire,., evillonee that the 

S””'"' “ ' 

0.55 m KCNS. In five experiments witli this jinesthetic in 
concentrations of 0.2 per cent to 0.1 per eent. the hiKhesi pro- 
portion of eggs remaining unaltered next day was rm 10 per 
cent (table 5). Potassium cyanide showed no signs of jirotective 
action in any experiment. The series sliown in tahk^ .S illustrates 
the results obtained with tliese compounds. 

It will be noted that although chloral hy<irate and cyanide are 
almost without influence on th<' cleavage-initialing action of 
0.55 m KCNS, both prevent entirely the favorable elTecIs of after- 
treatment with hypertonic sea-water. This action was highly 
striking in the above series, since in every expcu’inient the gixMit 
majority of eggs formed blastulae after troatnauit with tin* ptirc 
hypertonic sea-water. 


Experiments with sadium iodide 

In experiments with this salt all the alxjve alcohols showed 
well-marked protectiv®action. ddie series sunmiarized in table 
4 will illustrate. The eggs weiv ex])oscd to t]i(‘ freshly jinpared 
0.55 in Nal for four minutes; this is too brief jui ('xposure t() cause 
membrane-formation in all eggs, and about 20 per cent remained 
intact next morning; the proportion remaining intact was, how- 
ever, much greater in the anesthetized lot, and fewer of these 
eggs formed blastulae. 

A second similar series with fi\’e minutes’ ex})osur(! to 0.55 m 
Nal, and containing in addition to the aliove alcohols ethyl 
urethane and chloral hydrate, gave similar rf'sults, although the 
protective effect was on the whole less pronounc(Hl. Urethane 

For more diiect evidencG of a relatiun of nioiiitfranes to uxid.'ition.s, cf. my 
recent paper in the Journal of Biologicai C'hcniisfry, 1913, vol. l.'i, p. 237. 


THE JOURN-.W, OF liXPERIMENTAI. ZOOLOGi', VOI,. 10 , \<i. 4 
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was only slightly effective, while chloral hydrate showed well- 
marked action. In all cases the anesthetic prevented or greatly 
lessened the favorable effects of the after-treatment with hyper- 
tonic sea-water. The results with sodium iodide were thus in 
all respects similar to those with potassium thiocyanate. 

In table 5 I have summarized the results of last summer’s series 
of experiments with 0.55 m KCNS. The table includes the rec- 
ords of all experiments in which the eggs were exposed, pre- 
viously to treatment with the anesthetic-containing salt-solutions 
to solutions of the same anesthetics in sea-water, in the manner 
already described. The figures give the estimated proportion 
of eggs remaining intact the next morning after the treatment 
with the anesthetic-containing salt-solution alone. In all cases 
the proportion of eggs surviving the treatment with the pure- 
0.55 m KCNS (without anesthetic) was small — never more than 
1 or 2 per cent. 

'The concentrations of anesthetic used in these experiments 
are those which just suffice to prevent cleavage in most fertilized 
eggs, without causing immediate injury.^® The above solutions 
(with the exception of 2.4 v. per cent propyl alcohol and 1.2 v. 
per cent butyl alcohol, which are too strong) are thus, as regards 
their inhibiting effect on cleavage approximately equivalent. 
Nevertheless in their ability to prevent the cleavage-initiating 
action of salt solutions they show marked inequalities. The alco- 
hols are greatly superior to chloral hydfate and the urethanes; 
amylalcohol is distinctly more effective than the others, while butyl 
alcohol appears somewhat more favorable than propyl or capryl, 
and ethyl is only moderately effective. This lack of parallelism 
between the anesthetic and the above protective actions may 
seem inconsistent with the general hypothesis advocated in this 
paper. But when the essential dissimilarity between the process 
of normal cleavage and the external action of a pure salt-solu- 
tion is considered, the discrepancy ceases to be surprising. That 


with the exception of a few experiments in which the results of fertilization 
showed that the eggs were defective, 

Cf. my paper on the influence of anesthetics on cleavage cited above, pp. 128 
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a given anesthetic may interfere with one set of processes and not 
with another has long been known. It would appear rather, as 
sugge^ed above, that while chloral hydrate and the urethanes 
impart to the plasma-membranes a degree of resistance sufficient 
to prevent the normal changes ,of cleavage, this resistance is 
insufficient to prevent the relatively violent action of the pure 
salt-solution. The alcohols, for some reason as yet obscure, 
protect the egg more effectively against the latter action. They 
are, however, quite ineffective in preventing the cleavage-initiat- 
ing and cytolytic action of fatty acids. The ability of an anes- 
thetic to suppress or prevent a given process thus depends both 
on the nature of the anesthetic and of the process itself. The 
experiments with fatty acid about to be described will illustrate 
this. 

The cleavage-initiating action of fatty acids in the presence of 
anesthetics 

The above anesthetics entirely fail to interfere with the for- 
mation of fertilization-membranes or the initiation of cleavage 
by fatty acids. In a number of experiments, conducted similarly 
to those already described, in which the parthenogenetic agent 
was sea-water containing acetic or butyric acid (2 to 3 cc. ^ 
fatty acid plus 50 cc. sea-water) the results were entirely negative. 
The addition of the anesthetic seems indeed to increase^ the 
injurious action of the acid. Chloral hydrate is equally ineffec- 
tive. The urethanes were not tried. The following series with 
the alcohols will illustrate (Table 6). 

From these experiments it is clear that the above anesthetics 
are completely unable to counteract the action of the fatty acid. 
Their antagonistic influence seems to be confined to the salts. 
Experiments with sea-water containing additional calcium and 
magnesium chloride (without altering the osmotic pressure) 
gave an analogous result. It was thought that possibly by 
increasing the proportion of these salts in the medium the eggs 
might be rendered more resistant to fatty acid. ThVfoUowing 
solutions were used: 100 volumes sea-water plus respectively 
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10, 20 and 50 cc. 0.35 m MgC'U, similar mixtures of ,0.35 m CaCla 
and sea- water, and mixtures containing both salts; 2 cc, ^ 
butyriaacid was added to ^0 cc. of each solution, and the action 
on unfertiliztd eggs was tested as above. The results^ again 
were entirely negative as regards protective action: in all cases 
two minutes^ exposure to these solutions was followed by cytoly- 
sis. After-treatment with h 3 ^er tonic sea-water proved ineffec- 
tive in all cases, none of the eggs so treated forming blastulae 
(with the exception of a few from 100 volumes sea-water plus 10 
volumes 0.35 m MgCl 2 ). The presence of an excess of calcium or 
magnesium in the sea-water thus prevents the eggs from devel- 
oping favorably later, although it does not hinder the cytolytic 
action of the fatty acid.^’ 

” Experiments, with unfertilized eggs conducted in the summer of 1911 on the 
antitoxic action of CaCh on isotonic XaCl solutions containing acetic acid gave 
entirely negative results. The following series will illustrate. Eggs were left for 
two hours in the solutions, then returned to normal sea-water and fertilized. The 
results were as follows ({'ondition of the eggs next day): 

Result 

CQ. 40-50 % form blastulae; 
all form blastulae 
all eggs dead 
•all dead 
all dead 
all dead 
all dead 
all dead 
all dead 
all dead 

Thus CaCb in concentrations which completely prevent the toxic action 
of the NaCl solution has no effect on, the toxic action of acetic acid, CaCli also 
showed no antitoxic action in 0.55ra XaCl containing X'lEOII in concentrations 
from to It also failed to antagonize llCl in concentrations from to 

but with weaker solutions to HCl) some antitoxic effect was 
seen. Arbacia eggs thus differ from Fundulu^ eggs, which are protected by 
salts to a considerable degree against injury by acetic acid in concentration 
(cf. J. Loeb, Biochemische Zeitschrift, 1912, vol. 47, p. 151). Fundulus eggs are, 
however, surrounded by a resistant chorionic membrane. 


(1) Puru 0.55 lu NaCl 

(2) ^0 V 0 I 3 . 0.55 ni NaCl+o voU. CaCb 

(3) 0.55 m NaClT CHaCOOH 

<4) 0.55 m NaCi+ ^ CH,COOH+ CaCb . 

(5) 0.55 in NaCI+“ CH 3 COOH 

(6) 0.55 m NaCl+ ^^ CH,COOH+ “ CaClj. 

(7) 0.55 m NaCl+'^P CH 3 COOH , , 

{ 8 > 0.55 ni NaClT^- CH 3 COOH+ CaClj. . 
(9) 0,55 m NaClT-^ CH 3 COOH 

flO) 0.55 m CHjCOOH+ ^ CaCh.. 
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We reach thus tlie general result that the fortualton of ferlili.a- 
tion-membranes and the initiati.m of cleavage .nay he prevented 
by anesthetics when the parthenogenetic agent is ;*ieu(r!il salt 
but not when it is a fatty acid. Tliis contrast is what would be 
expected on the assumption that the essential aclioti of the 
anesthetic is superficial, and consists in rendering tlie ])l‘isin‘i- 
membrane more resistant to alterations of porrncahility. llcnce 
the salt, which does not readily penetrate th(' unaltered egg 
produces its effect by increasing the permoalnlity of the pTasina- 
membrane, is rendered less effective when tlu‘ nKunbrane lias 
been rendered relatively resistant or stabilized by tlie auestlu'tic. 
The fatty acid, on the other hand, which penetrates the plasma- 
membrane readily under all conditions, by viHue of its lipoid- 
splubility, is not prevented in its action by anesthetics. 

Fatty acids and neutral salts represent two (‘lass('s of agents, 
one of which penetrates the egg-surface readily, the otlier witli 
difficulty and apparently only after increasing th(' permeability 
of the plasma-membrane. Both induce parthenogenesis in a 
typical manner. It is significant that of these Iwo jiarthciioge- 
netic agents one should be influenced in its act ion by aiu'st Indies, 


the other not. The fact that it is the more penetrating of the 
two which is uninfluenced seems to indicate that the agent jiro- 
duces its essential effect by acting on some ])oi1ion of the t'gg- 
cytoplasm situated ivithin the must external sui‘fac('-lay(u‘, and 
that calcium and anesthetics inhibit the action of salt-solutions 


because they prevent the access of the salt t{) this critical region 
of the egg. Otherwise it is difficult to understand why the anes- 
thetic, which apparently stabilizes the surfacc-layor aud hinders 
alteration of permeability, is without influence; on the actioji of 
the fatty acid, although it inhibits the action of the salt. Tin; (en- 
trance of the salt but not of the lipoid-soluble fat ty a(;id would l)o 
hindered by agents which act (like anesthetics and Oa salts) by 
preserving semi-permeability unaltered, since s(*i]ii-pei’meabilily 
relates to lipoid-insoluble substances*^ only, as Overton first showed. 


I.e., non-col loidal substances. Ruhland has shown that various <lyc.s 
which form colloidal solutions ar^ exceptions to Overton’s general rule. ( f. 
Jahrb. wiss. Botanik, 1908, Bd. 46, p. 1. 
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It is of course also possible that the actual entrance of the salt 
into the egg is unnecessary, and that a purely superficial action 
sufficient to increase permeability to a critical degree and thus 
cause a de|||dte depolarization-effect is all that is ne^ssary. 
There is at present no certain means of deciding between these 
two alternatives. If the salt increases permeability to a suffi- 
cient degree, it will naturally enter the egg and produce certain 
effects in its interior. It is, however, clear that there is nothing ^ 
specific about the salt-action; all that is needed is that it should 
be sufficiently energetic. The* -entrance of special substances 
from outside into the egg is not necessary for parthengenesis: 
the effects of temporary warming and mechanical agitation upon 
starfish eggs are a sufficient proof of this. On the other hand, 
certain substances as fatty acids and lipoid-soluble alkalis, do 
undoubtedly produce their effects by penetrating the egg.^® 
The comparative ineffectiveness of the lipoid-insoluble and nom 
penetrating alkalis and acids indicates this clearly. The most 
probable conclusion seems to be that the same effect can be 
produced by a purely superficial action, like that of a salt orl^he 
electric current, as by one operating at some region within the 
interior of the egg. 

There are many indications that the primary effect in the acti- 
vation of the egg — whether by the spermatozoon or a partheno- 
genetic agent — is superficial and consists in an alteration of the 
surface-layer of protoplasm — the region somewhat vaguely 
designated as plasma-membrane. The term ‘plasma-membrane^ 
in its application to the surface-film seems at present to require 
more precise definition. The conception of. this structure as a 
thin homogeneous haptogen membrane exercising passive me- 
chanical and osmotic functions is clearly inadequate. It must 
rather be regarded as essentially a superficial portion of the living 
protoplasm, characteristically modified in its composition and 
physical properties by surface forces. We must thus ascribe to, 
it a characteristic chemical organization and metabolism as 
well as the characteristic physical ancP other properties, such as 

Cf. Loeb’s recent paper on "The comparative efficiency of weak and strong 
bases in artificial parthenogenesis," Jour. Exp. ZooL, 1912, vol. 13, p. 577. 
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seleptive semi-permeability, that have led to its distinction from 
the more internal protoplasm. Conceived in this way, it eo^ 
sponds closely to what morphologists designate as ,h cort ed 

iBgmn.of the egg, or at least to the most externailaver’of thl 
region. ^ • 

Changes in this region form a highly characteristic accompani- 
ment of fertilization in many if not in all eggs; associated with 
, these changes is a marked temporary increase in the goneral 
permeabihty of the surface-layer. The relation of those surface- 
changes or cortical processes to the initiation of cell division 
and development is evidently a critical one.-" Once they are 
accomplished the developmental mechanism, liitlierto held in 
check, ^ resumes operation and-provided external and other 
conditions are favorable— continues its cours(^ automatically 
to the adult stage. It is clear, from the diversity of the con-- 
ditions that may initiate development, that some process specific 
to the egg and quite independent of the nature of the activating 
condition forms the primary event in fertilization. The sper- 
matozoon or the parthenogenetic agent in some way removes the 
hindrance to this process. Wliat the nature of the latter is 
may be partly inferred from the results of recent experiments 
on the physiology of fertilization. . The observations described 
in this paper support the view that some change in the cortical 
region of the egg-protoplasm, beneath the most external semi- 
penneable layer of plasnia-rnembrane proper, forms the initial 
stage of the fertilization-process. The immediate surface of the 
egg has semi-permeable properties relatively to nmst water- 
soluble lipoid-insoluble substances, and apparently must under- 
go increase of permeability in order that such a salt as NaT or 
KCNS may produce its characteristic effect. As already said, 
it is uncertain whether the salt acts by entering and then affecting 
directly the state of the colloids in the cortical region, or whether 
»it acts without ^trance, possibly by altering the electrical polar- 
ization of the pTasma-membrane. It seems probable, however, 
from the general effectif’eness of lipoid-alterants, that some 

Cf. F. R. Lillie, on The cortical changes in the egg of Nereis. Jour. Morph., 
1911, vol. 22, p. 361. 
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change in the condition of the lipoids;— possibly in the inter- 
relations between lipoids and proteins — is the primaiy effect 
produced and that this change then initiates some specific chemi- 
cal reaction ip^hich determines directly or indirectly the char- 
acteristic surface-changes of fertilization, namely, secretion of 
cortical material, formation of fertilization-membrane, tempor- 
ary change in osmotic properties of the plasma-membrane with 
accompanying electrical depolarization. ^ 

^ This view emphasizes the analogy between the activation of 
the resting egg and the general process of stimulation. In 
stimulation the primary event is a depolarization of the limiting 
membrane; similarly in the fertilization-process the electrical 
variation accompanying the above surface changes forms most 
probably the critical or Releasing’ event on which the rest of 
‘the process automatically follows. One gains the impression 
that in the resting egg-cell, as well as in the resting muscle or 
nerve, certain substances are hindered from interacting by the 
electrical polarization at the cell-surface; just as in a battery 
with open circuit the chemical reactions on which its opera- 
tion depends are held in check by the polarization at the sur- 
face of the plates that is, the passage of ions into* or out of 
solution is thus prevented and with it all effects, chemical and 
other, dependent on the flow of electricity through the circuit. 
Under analogous conditions in the living cell a brief depolariza- 
tion might suffice to release the impediment to the chemical 
interaction forming the primary event in the response — whether 
to stimulation or (in the case of the egg-cell) to fertilization. It 
is noteworthy that in many if not in most irritable cells the 
response is specific and constant and independent of the char- 
acter and intensity of the stimulus; that is, recent research 
indicates that the ‘‘all or none’’ law applies to irritable elements 
in general, and not only to heart-muscle, and it may be said 

For a fuller discussion of this analogy, cf. ray recent pqfer in the .lournal of? 
Exp. Zodh, 1913, vol. 15, p. 23. 

The solution- tension of the ions being conlfiensated by the electrostatic at- 
' traction between the plate and the oppositely charged adjoining layer of solution. 

** Cf. especially the recent articles from the Cambridge Physiological Labora- 
tory by Lucas and Adrian in the Journal of Pliysiology. 
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^th some quahfioation to apply also to tiu- ivstins esg-oell 
The removal of an inhibiting condition, whatever the m m 

Sr Win , 

fo^Wb IS determined entirely by the nature of the egg itsAf 
The recent work of F. F. Lillie^ reinforces still further this 
general point of vnew. His results indicate that in fertilization 
a union of a specific amboccptor-liko substance, I'ontained in tlie 
.egg-cortex, with some other specilic substance, also furnished 
by the egg, forms the primary nr deterininatiie event. Tlu* 
spermatozoon acts by removing the hindranee (n this inti'ra.'lium 
but other agents may act similarly hence the possibility of 
parthenogenetic fertilization. 'Diis conce])li,>n inak.'s it, el,-ar 
why the presence of the sperm is unnecessary to tlii- activation 
of the egg, and sugge.sts that in its activating capacity this struc- 
ture plays essentially the part of a siiecilie ri'leasing ini'chiinisni, 
in a manner which is thus closely analogous to tlmt of a si in in- 
lus, as already indicated . The ensuing devcIopnuMital proirssi^s 
are specific to the egg under iiivostigatioti tuu\ riMpiire special 
analysis in each case. 


SIL\L\[A]IV 

. The chief experimental results and general conclusiotis of I his 
paper may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The action of pure isotonic solutions of neutral salts (O.or) 
m KCNS, Nal) in inducing formation of fertilizat ion-nKmibraiies 
and cleavage in the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia may bi' pnv 
vented by anesthetics as well as by calcium and magnesium salts. 
The effective concentrations are those which just suflice to pn'.- 
vent cleavage in fertilized eggs. 

2. The anesthetics are less efl'ective than calcium or mag- 
nesium, and vary charactefistically ineffectiveness. The mono- 
hydric alcohols of the aliphatic series are tin* most favorabh' of 
those tried; the order of relative favorability runs: i-amyl >n- 
butyl > n-prop^ and capryl > ethyl. Phenyi and ethyl un^- 
thanes have comparatively slight action, and chloral hydrate 
still less. Cyanide is ineffective. 

Cf. Science, N. S., 1913, vol. 3S, p. .524. 
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■ 3. The Einesthetics have no inhibiting influence on the cleav- 
age-initiating action of fatty acids. Since fatty acids readily 
penetrg^te the unaltered plasma-membrane, while salts do not, 
and since both agents are equally effective in inducing parthe- 
nogenesis, this difference indicates that the parthenogenetic 
agent acts at some point within the njost external layer of the egg. 

4. The favorable effects of after-treatment with hypertonic 
sea-water are prevented by anaesthetics as well as by cyanide, 
^is result indicates that hypertonic sea-water, as well as anes- 
ttietics, acts by modifying the condition of the plasma-membrane. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is the purpose of this paper to record some observations 
and experiments on the olfactory reactions in certain amphib- 
ians, more especially in the toad (Bufo americanus LeConte). 
Initial experiments were tried on frogs (Rana virescens and 
R. catesbiana), both larval and idult, but the work did not 
prove promising and was therefore given up. 

These investigations wer^ undertaken at the suggestion of 
‘Dr. G. H. Parker of the Zoological Laboratory of Harvard 
College and to him for his kindly interest and helpful advice I 
wish to express my deepest appreciation. 

FOOD AND ODORS 
/ . Relation of odors to food 

There is little evidence that the relation of odors to food 
has been taken into account in any investigation of the habits 
of the different amphibians. In the quantitative studies of the 
stomach contents of frogs and toads no evidence has been found 
to show that certain foods are preferred hf these animals. 
Fischer-Sigwart (’97) believed that frogs and toads were indis- 
criminate feeders. Needham (’Oo) has shown the food of the 
bullfrog (R. catesbiana) to be extremely varied. Lockwood 
(’83) in speaking of the toad, says do not believe it can smell. 
It catches insects, but only when such probable food is in motion.” 
Knauer (’75), however, mentions cases ^vhere decomposing 
animal food was rejected by toads after having been taken into 
the mouth. Schaeffer (Ml) found that certain caterpillars 
were refused by frogs in a similar manner. In both cases other 
factors may have been of disturbing influence. Hartman 
(’06) found no special preponderance of one species over another 
in the insects taken from the stomach of toads collected at ran- 
dom. Garman (’92) has records of the food of toads from which 
one might conclude that ants were more sought after than 
other insects. Such a condition, however, may have been due 
to the fact that younger newly metamorphosed toads being 
close to the ground met ants more frequently than they did 
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other insects. Hodge ( 98) refers to the large tiuinhers of house- 
flies eaten by the toad. Schaeffer (’ll) inontioiis the variety of 
insect food taken by frogs in eontineinent. Quaiiitance and 
Brues (^05) show how toads make use of \’ei’y diverse fo'rms of 
insects as food. Slonaker (’00) and otliers ha\ (' f(‘d meat to toads, 
by simulating the motion of small insects to attract attention. 
The behavior of toads and* frogs in confiiKammt leads to the 
inference that food ordinarily must be in a li\ ing corulitio]i and 
in motion to be attractive. 

Among food materials taken by the toad iindt'r normal (dr- 
cumstances there are many insects witli (‘haract(M’istic odors. 
Conradi ('01) infers that the odor of tlu' (‘iicnmbcr beetle 
(Anasa tristis) is inimical to the toad, but Hill (73) observed 
no disastrous results to toads that had fed on this insect. Neither 
frogs nor toads hesitate to make use of otlua- \’ert(d)rates as 
food, when occasion offers, or to devour UKanhers (d their own 
species. Can it be shown that these animals arc stimulated to 
seek for food or refuse it because of odors? With this (picstion 
in mind the following feeding experiments were carri(>d on with 
the toad (Bufo americanus LeContc). 


2. Materials and methods 

The toads used in these experiments were obtained in the 
.vicinity of Cambridge, Massachusetts, (luitc late in the year. 
Thfey were kept in a large box containing soil and leafmold in 
a Aioderately cool basement room. The soil was kept damp and 
the box dark. Some of the animals buried tlKMuselves in tin* 
soil, others took shelter under bits of wood The animak 
reacted normally in all respects, taking food when offered. 
The food consisted mainly' of mealworm larvae (lene)rio 
molitor), of earthworms ^nd dungworms (Allololiophora foe- 
tida), flies and other insects. Some of the toads were nanoved 
to large jars for greater convenience. Not all the amma s 
were alike, some showing a greater tendency to hibernate 
than others. Food was generally given the toads at intervals 
of several days, but this procedure was modilied a-s "''“ssary^ 
For convenience the expwiments were carried on with 
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toads confined in a large metal pan. In this way the animals 
were kept within |)ounds but were still allowed much freedom 
of movement. 

3. Experiments 

The first experiment was made to determine whether choice 
was made between two forms of food with specific odors. Pre- 
vious to the trials earthworms had been fed freely to the toads, 
and it might be supposed th#t because of the peculiar odor of 
the dungworm, the latter would be refused as food. 

Toads No. 1 and No. 2 were in the box*in which the experi- 
ments were conducted before the dungworms were introduced. 
Toad No. 1 saw the worms soon after they had begun to crawl. 
It quickly hopped toward the worms and attempted to snap up 
the nearest worm. The attempt was unsuccessful and the lips 
were wiped wdth the forefeet. Sandgrains on the lips evidently 
produced a mechanical stimulus which was followed by the 
wiping. 

The dungw^orms Avere then freed of all the adhering sand 
and again placed in the center of the box. Although the move- 
ment of the worms was sufficient to attract the toads, ho further 
attempt w^as made to take the wmrms. When a mealworm larva 
was put in wdth the dungwormSj it was quickly snapped up by 
the nearer toad, No. 1. 

Dividing a dungworm then into a number of pieces, these 
were placed in a shallow vessel before the toads. Into the 
vessel there were also dropped two mealworm larvae. Prom the 
mass of wriggling pieces one of the mealworms was iimnediately 
selected and swallowed. Upon the dorsal surface of the other 
mealworm a drop of oil of pennyroyal was now placed; the meal- 
worm with the oil was also quickly taken. Toad No. 2 made 
several unsuccessful attempts to take the remaining dungworm, 
but abandoned the dungworm, taking later some mealworms 
that had been put in the box. Similar trials with two other 
toads gave like results, leading to the conclusion that the dung- 
worm is not used as food under normal condition, a conclusion 
that was subsequently shown to bo false. 
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Some days later, the same toads, Xos. 1 and 2. were again 
tested with the Jngworms. Three worms „f medium si.e phwed 
m the center of the box were immediately noticed In- d'oad No, 1 
No attempts to take any worms followed, 'I’he odor eha’raeter- 
istic of the worms was evident and the cutaneous exudate was 
visible, A mealworm dropped into the x'essel among the dung- 
worms quickly became covered with the slime of the worms 
That the mealworm was recognized as a new object, by the tbad', 
is proven by the actions of the toad. The attitude peculiar to 
the animals when watching some object, was immi'diately as- 
sumed, As soon as*the mealworm had crept away from the 
dungworms, the toad snapped it up, .Vnother mealwiirin ilropped 
into a dish containing some fragment, s of (lungworni was watched 
by the toad as long as it moved, .\fter it ceased moving it was 
of no more interest to the toad. No attention was paid to the 
fragments of dungworm although they were wriggling. .\ second 
mealworm smeared with the exudate from tlu' earthwoi-m was 
quickly snapped up by No. 1. This reaction was follow.'d by 
the wiping of the lips with the forefeet; wlietlii'r tins was dom' 
to remove the slime adhering to the lips was not determined. 
The wiping action again took place whep the same toad took 
another mealworm similarly prepared. Toad No. 2 exhibited 
the same reactions under similar conditions. 


A series of trials with the different toads proved that frag- 
mented dungworms were never taken, e\'en tlimigli they ex- 
hibited decided movements. The trials also showed that, tlie 
toads preferred the mealworms, and tliat the odoi- id the dung- 
worms when applied to the mealworms was not deterrent, to 
the toads. 

Trials carried out with the same loads, to deti'rniine llieir 
preference for mealworms over earthworms, indicated llial 
the mealworms were the more desired form of )^)od. d’liese 
were selected from among the earthwornis. It is not clear wliy 
this should have been so; previously and later in the cmir.se 
of the experiments both earthworms and nicalworms were taken 
promiscuously. 
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2, Experiments 

To ascertain whether any stimulus other than the optic is 
called into play in the finding and -taking of food the following 
experiments were performed. 

, Toad No. 1 was placed in the box, which was empty except 
for a covering of moist filter paper on the floor, and^ allowed 
to femain undisturbed for some time. There was no excited 
hopping about during this period of illumination. The light 
having been cut off, the toad crept along the wall, and finally 
came to rest in a corner where it attempted to burrow as though 
it were on soil. After two hours of darkness some mealworm 
larvae were introduced into the box. These were placed centrally 
on the floor and as these changes were made in darkness the 
larvae were not seen by the toad. The toad was then lifted 
from its position in the corner of the box and placed imme- 
diately over the glass plate on which the larvae were ^^d facing 
them. In this position there was no thigmotactic stimulation, 

, as there would have been in the corner position. By listening 
to the sounds within the box the movements of the toad could 
be followed. The p(jsition of the larvae and the toad were 
noted at the end of tw'o minutes of darkness. The toad had 
resumed the corner position, the larvae had moved out and away 
from the plate, one of them being within 2 inches of the toad. 
Two minutes of darkness brought no further movement" on 
the part of the toad. The larvae were distributed around 
the sides of the box. After another minut# of darkness, the 
light was turned on and at the first visible movement of the 
mealworms, the toad turned and jumped ttjward them. There 
followed no movements on the part of thd toad in successive 
periods of darkness; but each time the box was illuminated the 
least mover^ent on the part of the mealworms called forth char- 
acteristic movements from the toad. 

Toad No. 2 was tried with dimgworms in a manner similar 
to that just 'described for Toad No, 1. No notice was paid to 
the worms in the dark but in the light the toad followed the 
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worm some distance and finally picked it u]>, \mi\g both the 
tongue and lips to do so. 

In another trial, the toad was placed iji the c('iUei\of the 
floor and the worms were distributed in tlie portions of the 
box near the \Yalls. The illumination was lattTal, thus leaving 
one sid| of the box quite dark. Movemeiii of worms in the 
darker regions of the box were not seen by th(‘ to.ad, even when 
it was turned toward the worms. When a wui-m nuivod in the 
light part of the box, the nio\Tment soon attracted the attenlion 
of the toad and the characteristic reaction followed immediately. 
Repetition of the experiment several times with oUkt toads gave 
the same results. 

When the dungworms were replac<Ml by pillbngs (Oniscns), 
these were immediately caught when in the liglii, hut not wlien 
in the dark. 

Other trials with mealw(jrms, carthwoi-ms and dungworms 
gave like results; only during the periods of illumination was 
the food sought and then with no discrimination in favor of any 


particular form. r -u ■ 

Other trials, with very dim daylight as a iiuains of illumi- 
nating tlie chamber gave identical results. If Ibe meaUvonns 
or the dungworms were in the darker portions of the chambfir 
they were unnoticed by the toad. IMien the Ikjx \\.)s eovi iu 
so as to cut off all illumination, there were no niovemenls on tlie 
par't of the toad; darkness prohibiting entirely any food seeking 

lighted portions of the chamber the worius were oidy 
seen if in the direct visual field; if .somewhat to the rear or to the 
side of the toads they apparently could not be seen, exvept when 
in very vigorous motions. 

3. Abnormal odors atui darkness 

i„ wia. .he ~i 
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nium’and were allowed to remain in the experimental chamber 
with the toads under the same light conditions as described 
in the , preceding trials. The presence of the odors did not 
stimulate the toads to seek or avoid the worms in the dark. 
Again, as observed in the preyious trials, the presence of the 
odorous substance did not deter the toads from taking food in 
the light. 

ODOR-STREAJVI EXPERIMENTS 
1. Apparatus 

From the experiments previously recorded there was no 
positive evidence that odors were concerned with the taking 
of food by the toads. Odorous substances when taken into 
the mouth by accident do not stimulate the receptor organs 
to the degree of inhibiting the act of deglutition. A possible 
explanation for this might be sought in the relation of the ex- 
ternal nostrils to the mouth. Even if the olfactory function 
were present to but a slight degree, it might be possible to dem- 
onstrate its presence by leading the odors directly to the nasal 
opening. If the vapors could be brought directly to the epithe- 
lial surfaces in appropriate manner, reactions might bccur. It 
seemed desirable to devise some method for doing this. 

After some trials, an apparatus of a satisfactory kind was 
linally devised. An outline of it is shown in figure 1. The 
arrangement of the parts is as follows: From the reservoir, 'A, 
water displaced the air contained in B. By means of screw 
clamps at x and y the rate of flow of the watSr was controlled. 
The clamp, x, was adjusted for the flow, while clamp y is used for 
starting and stopping the stream as a whole. C is a small reser- 
voir in which was suspended a vial, D, containing the odorous 
substance used. The distal end of the outlet tube, 5, was sub- 
merged in the material contained in D; the air stream carried 
over and out of C would consequently be impregnated with the 
odor to be tested. By means of appropriate connections and the 
nozzle tube, d, three millimeters in diameter and bent in proper 
form, the air stream was led into the experiment chamber, E\ 
Elastic suspension of the tube, d, automatically raised the tube 
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and allowed freedom of imnement. For rom,,,] ,,,, 

provided a duplicate of the tube, <1, which could be' connect;'! 
directly with B, thus avouims any possibli' cm'i-ocs by (■onl-imi- 
nation from the material in I). The chanil>,T, /•; .,’n open 

cylinder, the lower end resting m a shallow vessel containing 
soil easPy changed and moistened. To eliinin.ale other dis- 



Fig. 1 Ay reservoir; B, air ehainber; C, odor chamber; /), vial; v], <'Xperiin(‘nt 
chamber; b\ lamp; a, water tube A to B] h, airtube B to C; v, on(h‘t tula' for odor 
stream; d, nozzle tube for chamber B', e, vessel containing sand; .r, y, clamps. 


turbing factors the cylinder was covered with l)lack cloth. The 
'llumination of the chamber, E, was by an electric lamp of 8 c.p. 
Phis was of advantage in orientation, as the toads are positiv(‘ly 
)hototropic (Pe^se ^10). 

The apparatus was arranged near the water supply in a hase- 
nent room from which daylight could be excluded. Several 
)ther chambers similar to were provided in order to adjust 
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the tpads to the new conditions. Toads not accustomed to the 
chamber were at first much disturbed, reacting to various other 
influenpes. Attempts to crawl out of the chamber, to bite the 
end of the tube, d, or to be restless within the chamber were 
some of the reactions noted^ After adjustment normal* re- 
actions were then exhibited, such as feeding or burrowing into 
the soil. The apparatus was kept well ventilated between 
, periods of experimentation as well as during the testing periods, 

2. Rate of flow of odor-stream 

The rate of flow of the air stream was made as uniform as 
.possible. If allowed to flow uninterruptedly the 3000 cubic 
centimeters of air in B were displaced by the water from A 
in from 80 to 90 minutes. At this rate the flow is approximately 
35 cubic centimeters per minute. That such a stream is not 
sufficiently strong to be perceptible can be demonstrated by plac- 
ing the nozzle tube near the moistened Ups or the tongue. The 
flow of the stream could also be judged from the frequency of 
escaping bubbles when the end of the tube was immersed in 
water. 

The tests as carried out followed a uniform plan consisting of, 
first, a control test with air, and secondly, a trial proper with the 
odor stream. 


3. Methods 

In the control test the toads were first subjected to the air 
stream coming from B. The nozzle tube, d, was directed toward 
various body regions, namely, flank, axillary region, anal region, 
and surface of the e^e (as near as possible without contact). 
After this test for possible stimulation of integumentary sense 
organs, the air stream was next directed to the nostril to ascer- 
tain if there was any stimulation of the nasal ^itheUum. The 
test with the odor stream followed next and tSe same parts of 
the body were tested as before. 

The toads used in the feeding experiments were used for the 
t^gts with the odor stream and were normal in all their activities. 
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The^ one exception was Toad No. 4, whici, scorned to be in a 

toads taken m the fall of 1912 wore lik,-wis,. teste, 1 with this 
apparatus Although no two individuals w.to i,lo„tical, the 
resists of the trials agree in all essentials. 


•1. SubstaiKTs used in the texts 

Oil of cloves, oil of pennyroyal, oil of rose g.-raniuni, cedar 
oil, bergamot otl, aniline oil, carbolic acid, olive oil, castor oil, 
and cod liver oil were used, though some of the substances gave 
entirely negative results. 

• Trials were also made with the odor stn^im fi-dm food ma- 
terials used by the toad, hor these tests menlwonn larvae, 
earthworms^ dungwornis, and .cockroaches imd other insects 
were put directly into the chamber, C and the air stream was 
allowed to carry over any odors that were proscait. In no case 
was there evidence of olfactory stimulation from Miese })odies. 

0 . hxpewuetiLs 

The attempt 6f Graber (^85)- to determine the olfactory 
reactions in some of the amphibians proved unsatisfactory. 
Aronsohn (’86) and Gourewitsch (’83) noted the elTet^t of odors 
on®the rate of respiration. The animals, while confined in covered 
beakers, were exposed^ to odors of turpentine and eau dc cologne 
with disturbing results. 

Early in my own tests it was seen that chloroform, ammonia, 
ether, turpentine, formol or alcohol when introducetl into the 
chamber were disturbing. Even though the air stream with these 
substances was not near the nostril, reactions followed very 
quickly and with the proximity of the stream to the nose the 
disturbance was increased. 

Ammonia, elfcroform and turpentine when directed upon 
the anterior head region induced the toad to jump away from 
the tube to one side or even out of the chamber. The odor of 
turpentine resulted in a very characteristic attitude, the head 
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being bent down between the forelegs, the body raised from the 
ground and best described as humpbacked. Ether or alcohol 
did not produce reactions so decidedly vigorous, though the 
toads retreated quickly from the tube. 

The respiratory movement was retarded by all the substances 
that stimulated the olfactory end-organ. Tests made with the 
odor stream when the act of inspiration was suppressed were 
devoid of any resultant motor activity. 

After the earlier tests with ammonia, ether, etc., the essen- 
tial oils were used and some were found to be more effective in 
calling forth characteristic reactions than others. Some were 
entirely negative in effect, as, for instance, castor oil, cod liver 
oil, and olive oil. 

What reactions could be considered as directly called out by 
the stimulation of the olfactory organ? 

Wlien the odor stream from oil of cloves or pennyroyal was 
allowed to spread over the anterior region of the head and pre- 
sumably enter into the nasal cavity with the inspired air, the 
first motor act consisted of a slight bending down of the head, 
away from the nozzle of the tube, and a cessation of the respira- 
tory movements. If the tube were removed quickly, the toads 
soon resumed the normal p6sition and the respiration move- 
ments went on again with little interruption. If the odor 
stream was allowed to flow continuously upon the nostiils, 
respiration was entirely suppressed for som# time. Often The 
toad made motions with the forelegs resembling wiping. When 
very much stimulated by the stream the animals moved away 
from the tube. The bending of the head was most noticeable 
when the toads were partly hidden in the sand. At such times 
respiration ceased, the head was bent more anteriorly and the 
animals endeavored to burrow down into the soil. The act of 
burrowing could be hastened by directing the tube repeatedly 
at the nostrils during such a test. This positi^ of being partly 
buried in the soil was most favorable for ob*rvation. When 
thus buried the animals did not move about and the stream 
could be directed more accurately against the nostrils than at other 
times when the animals were free to move about. 
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ihe tests were carriorl oni in 

. < j {Xnods ol anproxiiuatelv hve- 

minute durations, followed hv inf orv.,1. „f V, t • • ’i \u 

T+ i- ' varying m length 

of time It sometimes happened that the animals wore too rest- 
ess to alV a fair interpretation of their rear. ions; in such eases 
the -tests were discontinued. Other iiulii i.hials again, wore 
amenable to the trials for sci-eral hours without showing them- 
selves to be disturbed. Precaution was taken that no odors 
entered the chamber otherwise than by means of the appropriate 
tube. 


Records of^ the trials indicated what reaction followed tin- 
stimulus applied to the nostrils. The records shown in tnlile I 
will serve as sarnjdes. 


TIMK 

TABI.K 1 

Toad Xo. 1 

JSTlMrLVH 

HK U ri'>N 

3.00 

air 

l^Ved it) o!i(‘ siiio 

3.05 

I'opoatcil 

hurntu intf iiorniallv 


toad was ullowt'd to n>st lift 

■t'li liiimilcs 

3.20 

odor of oil of i lovf' 

hi'atl liftil ilowmwini 


1 rojfoatpd 

lu'ad laait ilownward 


repeated 

wipi'd will) rialit foot 


repeated 

movrd .iw.'iy to left 


repeated iiiiiiieiliait-l y 

iiiovod :t\^ay to loft 

it 

repeated 

wiped : :d ii'tiipii'd ti> eliail 


repeated 

wipial aaaiu 


Tuud Xo. .? 


10.30 

air 

at re, -it 


reiieaied 

at n>sf 


repeated 

at rest 

10.35 

repeated 

at n-sf 


Toad allowed to rest livr* 

tninute.s 

10.40 

odor of oil of pennyroyal 

wipeil 


repeated 

head IxTit downward 


repeated ininied lately 

head Ixmt downwanl 


repefced 

HUivetl toward rinlit 


repeated 

fi(';)d Lent ilownward 


repeated immediately 

head hent downward 

10.45 

repeated 

fiead hent downwanl 
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Bergamot arid cedar oil resulted in fewer reactions than oil of 
clove and oil of pennyroyal, showing them to be less stimulating 
than the other oils. 

As already indicated, the stimulus was effective ^nly while 
inspiration was in progress, for pressure of the stream was so 
slight that it could not force the odorous particles into the nos- 
trils. The reactions were not characteristic of the different odors. 
It might be said that the reactions differed in degree, only, since 
there were only differences of vigor with which the reactions were 
executed. Even individuals differed in this respect at different 
times during the trial periods. Other factors such as tempera- 
ture or tendency to hibernate may have had some influence in this 
aspect of the reactions. Absolute parity of the tests could of 
course not be obtained. 

The relative effectiveness of the odors in stimulating the 
receptors was as follows: Most effective and approximately equal 
wer^oil of cloves, aniffoil of pennyroyal; less effective were oil 
of rose geranium and cedar oil; and least effective, with reactions 
infrequent, were bergamot oil and carbolic acid. 

Odors from castor oil, olive oil, cod liver oil, living meal- 
worms, earth\^orms, dungworms, cockroaches, decaying meat 
and decaying leaves in soil were without effect. 

6\ Controls and operations 

The controls used in the tests seemed to be confirmatory 
of the presence of the olfactory function; yet a possibility existed 
that other receptors had been stimulated at the same time. 
The ophthalmic branch of the trjgeminal nerve supplies the region 
of the head anterior of the nostrils, with some fibers possibly 
present within the nasal capsule. This being so, stimuli coming 
to this region of the head could call forth reactions easily through 
this branch as well as through the olfactory organ. To -ascer- 
tain whether this branch had been stimulate several sets of 
experiments were tried. 

The nostrils were closed by suturing with silk thread. Closing 
the nostril in this manner was of more serious consequence to the 
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toads than to fishes, this ostiiblished an olfootivo hindrance to 
the respiratory current, therefore it was found iinpractieahle. 
If the stitches were not placed deeply, the inustailar inovemoids 
of the nc^tril soon caused the thread to (uit (luamirh the margins. 
Furthermore, complete closure of the nostrils was ap])arently 
fatal in several preliminary ti'ials. 

Filling the nasal aperture with melted \aseline was only 
partly successful, entrance to the cai)sule l)oin^ lu-evented by the 
nostril valves. The vaseline could he ^‘troweled" into the o|)eniiig. 
It was evident from the actions of the animals that the vaseliiie 
was discomforting. The toads showed dccid<'d restlessness arni 
attempted to wipe their heads. 

Some tests were made with toads so tix'aUHl. When both 
nostrils had been succossfully closed, no reaetinns traceable to 
odorous substances could be observed. If only one nf the 
nostrils was closed, the odorstreani. when diraa'led upon tlu^ (»[)eti 
nostril, was effective in causing a reactit\j. 

Clove oil and pennyroyal were the sul)staii(‘es us(m 1 in the 
tests with the nostrils partly or wholly closed, these' having been 
most efficient in calling forth roactioiis in the normal toads. 

To be'certain of the assumption that tlie reactions noticed 
with the odorstream were called forth by the stimulation of the 
olfactory receptor, operations of two kinds were perfornu‘d nw (he 


tdids. 

In one of the operations, the olfactory tract was sma^red. 
In the other, it was necessary to section the oplilhalmic branch 
of the fifth nerve. After etherization, the olfactory tracts \\vrr 
severed at the anterior border of the eyeball. Thv ophtlm ime 
branch of the trigeminal was»ut by pieiTiiig 111,' inlegumcn 
of the optic capsule at the anterior inner iiiigc o I ic oi ii .iin 
cutting across the floor of the orliit. After recovery, only he 
specimens reacting normally to other stimuli vere used for ibe 

*^Toads in which the olfactory tracts had been severed did not, 
react to the odorstream. If partly buried in the 
undisturbed by odors coming through tlio tube > ad a 
not drawn down, nor did move away from the tub... Om 

THF, .OrENAI. OK EXPEKIMENT.^L /OfiLOCiV, tt.b. C', 4 
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peculiar action was noted in the toads so tested; when the tream 
was first directed to the nostrils, they sometimes would gasp, 
often repeatedly, but without interrupting the respiratory act. 

The reactions of the toads in which the olfactory tract%had been 
severed are well exemplified in the record of Toad No. 1 (table 2), 

The reactions of toads in which the ophthalmic branch of the 
trigeminal nerve has been cut is shown in table 3. 

Since oil of cloves and oil of pennyroyal had given the best 
reactions in the noQial toad these substances were used after the 
operations. As may be seen from the record above, the opera- 
tion on the ophthalmic branch of the fifth nerve did not disturb 
the olfactory function. 

Ether and chloroform did not affect the operated toads in any 
manner different from the normal animate. 

After cutting the olfactory tract the animals were apparently 
less active than toads with the ophthalmic branch severed. 


TABLE 2 
Toad No. 1 


TIME 

STIMUbUB 

KBACnON 

1.10 

odor of oil of clove 

resting 


repeated often 

moved forward 


repeated often 

wiped onc& 

1.15 

with continuous odorstream 

respiration normal 

Toad 

allowed to rest for ten minutes an 

d chamber well ventilated 

1.25 

odor of oil of clove 

gasped at first 

1.30 

continued for five minutes 

wiped once 


Allowed to rest ten rn 

inutes 

1.40- 

odor of oil of clove 



continuous for four minutes 

1 further atimuiation 

Vfipfid once 

1.45 

gasped once 


Allowed to rest ten mlinutes 

1.55 

odor of oil of clove 

quiet; respiration sus- 
pended 


• continuous odorstream 

respiration resumed 

2.00 

continuous odorstream 

no reactions 


Allowed to rest ten m inutes 

2.10 

odor of oil of clove 


2.15 

continuous stream 

changed position once 



and respiration normal 
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The latter were more rcspoiisivp t A i ■ 

"IJo "“”'"1 '-V. -»)- 

Some toads collected in the late summer of 1912 . tested simi- 
tests’ coinciding with the data of the previous 

The results of these experiments show that odors stimulate 
e olfactory receptors, whereby certain motor activities of 
unquestionable value to the animals are called fort In 



TABLE 3 


TIME 

STIMULUS 

l(K MTKJN 



9.3o 

odor of oil of clove 

head * 


repeated 

wipcfl with right forufoot 
and tuovod liackward 


repeated 

.^ovcil away from tulx^ 
Imad down and moved 


repeated 



backward 

9.40 

repeated 

inovotl away from tube 


Toad allowed to rest fi 

ve rninutc.s 

9.45 1 

odor of oil of clove 

head down 


repeated 

^^ ilh(^^‘w fr(»tn <ube 


repeated 

head down 


repeated 

wiped head iwice 


^Mlowed to rest five 

minutes 

9.55 

odor of oil of clove 

head down, drew back 


repeated 

head down 


1 repeated 

' head flown 


' repeated; applied to left nostril ; 

wipofl left sitle of head 

10.00 

repeated; applied to right iio.striI 

wiped right side of heatl 


Allowed to rest twenty iniiiutes 

10.20 

odor of oil of clove 

head down 


repeated 

heafl flown 


repeated 

drew baek 


repeated 

head flown 

10.25 

repeated 

head flown 


Toad allowed to rest five 

minutes 

10.30 I 

odor of oil of clove 

drew back, flre;v hack 


repeated 

jutnpcfl away 


repeated 

drew back, drew back 


repeated 

head flown, heafl flown 
jiiHiped away, ilrew back 

10.35 

repeated 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH TADPOLES 
1. General 

Knauer (75) emphasizes the fact that some of the larval 
anurans are less phytophagous than is commonly supposed and 
instances the fondness of toad tadpoles for animal food. Holmes 
(’07) also states that decomposing insects, earthworms, etc., are 
acceptable as food to frog tadpoles. That certain European 
anurans feed indiscriminately like the earthworm is a well- 
known fact. Whether vegetable material must not be in the 
early stages of decomposition before becoming available as 
food for tadpoles has not yet been determined. It is certain 
that many unicellular and filamentous algae may be ingested 
repeatedly before digestion is complete. • 

Nagel C94) denied the olfactory function to aquatic verte- 
brates. His theoretical objections have been refuted for the 
fish e# by the work of l/trker (TO; Tl), Sheldon (Tl), and Cope- 
land (T2). The question still remains open as regards am- 
phibians and its solution depends upon suitable material and 
methods. This was reason sufficient to attempt an investigation 
of the olfac'tory function in the tadpole of the toad. Preliminary 
trials gave evidence at once that the tadpoles were responsive 
to the presence of decaying animal matter in their immediate 
vicinity. Tadpoles placed in a vessel containing filtered water 
for a day or two, the feces being removed frequently, soon come 
to be in a state of hunger. Water not filtered contained alkali 
times organic material enough to form a (felicate film upon the 
walls of the vessel. This film of partly decomposing organic 
matter is a source of food for the tadpoles and must be removed. 
For like reasons the feces must be taken away. 

In the preliminary trials particles of dead earthworms, dead 
fish or bits of meat undergoing decomposition were placed in the 
vessel containing the hungry tadpoles Such particles of food 
were quickly found by the tadpoles. 

The feeding trials were performed on tadpoles of three suc- 
cessive years. The first set was obtained at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, on August 10, when /the tadpoles were about to 
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metamorphose. Some of the larvae had one, others both pairs 
of appendages well (ievelo])ed, and a f(‘\v speeimens passed 
through the final phases after having been lirought into the* 
laboratory. They ^Ye^e kept in shallow vessel'^ with some of the 
bottom detritus from their original liabitat. Mxi>erinientation 
and natural causes gradually diminished the mimlxM's available 
for the trials, but the tadpoles appeared to be iionual in their 
activities at all times. The tadpoles surviving through the [)eriod 
of experimentation were killed by accident in the month of 
January following. 

The second set were tadpoles taken in .May (J tlie following 
year in the vicinity of Cambridge. They did not Umd them- 
selves well to experimentation. Conditions apix^ared to be 
unfavorable for them in the labo^ator>^ tluuvfore 

were carried on with but small numbers, but so far as these went 
they were corroborative of those from the first s('l. 

The tadpoles included in the third were taken in June, 
1913 from two different localities: namely, (hmbrnlge and 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. The tadpoles wore exi>enmimUxl 
with particularly to show that the olfactory reactmns might be 
completely checked by a certain proeedure and Ihen r(n-n(>d. 


2. Methods 

ance with the shifting of the ‘ 

Food used m the tests 

or meat in decompoehion At hrst^ ^ ^ 

was placed free water; one 

In other trials again, two jiackeU ^eic pia 

containing the food, the other j t notiuR tlio reactions 

Very little difficulty -^s J 'Z , presented, tlie 

of to t»dpol»- Who.; th. ». r • ; V,o 

tadpole. 
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Wten confined to shallow vessels, the actions of the tadpoles 
of the toad and of the frog of approximately the same stage, 
were somewhat different. In general, the frog tadpoles swim 
along the vessel walls. The toad tadpoles, on the other hand, 
move in all directions over the bottom or near the upper sur- 
face of the water. 

JVhen toad tadpoles came into the vicinity of the food, either 
covered or open, the reactions seemed to indicate stimulation of 
some kind. They swam from side to side, and often when near 
the food Vould turn directly to it. When the food was found 
the tadpoles attacked it very eagerly. ^^Vhen two packets had 
been •introduced the tadpoles did not remain upon the packet 
without food nor did they nibble it as they did the one containing 
food. 

8. Experiments 

a. First set of tadpolas. ^The records of several of the trials 
are here given in detafr? 

TIME 

8.20 Food packet placed in shallow dish containing eight tadpoles 

8.22 Food found by first tadpole 

8.23 Food found by second tadpole 
8.39 Food found by six tadpoles 

8.50 The position of the food was changed 

8.55 The food found by three tadpoles 
8.57 The food found by five tadpoles 

8.05 The food found by seven tadpoles 

In another trial a small piece of fish not covered was placed in the #>■ 
10.30 Food placed in dish containing eight tadpoles ^ 

10.40 Food found by six tadpoles 

In ai^ther trial two packets were placed in the dish, one with food, the 
other without. 

2,35 Food placed in dish with six tadpoles 
2.43 All the tadpoles had found the food and were nibbling 
None of the tadpoles were at the false packet. * 

2.55 Reversed position of the two packets 

3.20 Food found by five tadpoles 

In a similar trial with two packets, one containing fresh meat, the other 
without. 

10.42 Packets placed in dish with fifteen tadpoles 

10.50 Food found by twelve tadpoles 
10.56 Reversed position of packets 

11.05 Food packet found by ten tadpoles 
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The totals' of the trials carried on with the lurva of the first 
set gave these results: In 160 ‘trials, food jiaeket was found 120 
times. Trials carried on from time to time up to the accidental 
loss of the tadpoles resulted in similar ratios. 

b. Second set oj tadpoles. The conditions were uiifa\'orahle for 
keeping these tadpoles and because of this circumstance only a 
small number of individuals were available. The trials \^re 
carried out in a manner similar to those for tlu' tirsl s('t. 

It needs only be said that the results w(U’c simil:j| to those 
obtained from the e^eriments of the first set. n'ceautions 
were taken with this set to have the two pa(‘ke(s identical in 
appearance, and to transpose them in position. To avoid the 
accidental finding of the packets as much as i)r)ssihle, tliey w('n' 
placed some distance from the sides of the \’(ssel. The toad 
tadpoles swam more rapidly than the fix)g tad])oles. and w(tc 
also more erratic in their movement in the \\i\Un\ It could he 
easily determined whether they were i^Jjicnced hv the presence 
of the food mass near them. In a few eases only did f here seem to 
be a visual stimuuis influencing the tadpoles to react ; sm‘h being 
occasioned by the very lively actions of other tadixiles already 


at workmn the food mass. 

c. Third set of tadpoles. For the puiposc of venlymg the 
results of the previous experiments, similar experiments were 
performed with the tadpoles of the third set in June, am July 
oI the third season. As stated, these tadpoles were ol.lamcd 
flAn two different localities and kept succosstul y m 
tory, metamorphosis being deferred for the time hemg, fhe tad- 
polls were unquestionably those of Bufo amcncanus, having 
been obtained earlier than the time when the mating call of 

Fowler’s toad was heard. nartlv 

The food usef in these expenments ^ 

chec«,<ilotii one or two layers in thu,kne,s. ^ 

ance but without food. 
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A number of trials in which the food was placed in the vessel 
with the tadpoles showed that 'the reactions of the tadpoles 
depended somewhat on the size of the vessel. In a small vessel 
the time necessary for the food to be found by a certain number 
of the tadpoles was usually less than in a larger vessel. The same 
is true if the food is placed near the side of the vessel, say within 
an finch of the sidewall; in such a case the animal swimming 
through the zone impregnated by the odor is influenced more 
quickly tlAxn when the food is centrally placed. 

In the trials with two packets discrimination was very evi- 
dent in the actions of the tadpoles. In the beginning of the 
trial the reactions were at all times apparently without choice. 
After the packets had been allowed to remain in the water for a 
short time, the tadpoles always endeavored to feed from the 
packet containing the food. Even if the tadpoles rested on the 
'dummy’ packet very little attempt was made to nibble. Trans- 
position of the two pac^v',s was accompanied by a corresponding 
redistribution of the tadpoles. 

This last method was modified several times, by exchanging 
the envelopes of the packets, or by substituting an envelope 
saturated with the odor of the food material for the food itself. 
When this was done, the tadpoles congregated upon the food- 
saturated envelope, finding it as they did the food open in the 
water, or when contained in the envelope and allowed to remain 
for some time. 

An attempt was made to determine whether the tadpoles 
would orient themselves to an odor-saturated waterstream 
which was allowed to flow into a vessel containing them; but 
this experiment was fruitless of results, although there was some 
slight evidence thft the current was especially stimulating. 

Corroborative of the earlier findings of the ^periments on the 
two previous sets, experiments carried out with the third set 
were of greater value in this study in what may be called operative 
tests. 

To determine whether the reactions of the toad tadpoles 
as already described are due solely to the stimulus received 
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by the olfactory organ, attemi^ts wore .naan to inhibit such 
stmulation m various ways. This was found to ho rather 
difficult and m the light of the earlier attempts the evidence 
was not very convincing. The (liininutive size of tlie la(l[)olos 
is the principal factor militating against successful n])eratioiis. 

Cutting the olfactory tract is the meth(Hl hy wliich inhihition 
may be made absolutely certain. In this method the chief 
difficulty lies in determining the proper degree of anestlietization 
for the operation and subsecpient revi\'al of the animal, i ( hlovr- 
tone of 0.1 per cent was used for this purpose, as tlie aad])oIes 
could be brought into a vessel wutli fresh water and ivvwvd. 
After being anesthetized the tadpoles were IkmIiIimI in a bit of 
absorbent cotton held in the hand, aiul with a lu'edh' tin* (‘ranial 
case was pierced in the median line antcador to i'\‘es. Tht* shock 
attendant upon the operation or the manipulation was dis- 
astrous in most cases, and only a few specimens survivtai. Uilhiu 
a few days these tadpoles became less ^^orous. and linally all 
succumbed. 

The few^ individuals so operated upon and lestial forreactions la*- 
sulting from stimulation to the olfactory sense organ did not give 
sufficient evidence from which satisfactory conclusions (*oiild lu‘ 
drawn. 

In another manner the inhiliition of the stiinuialion and tin* 
reactions was also attempted. The external nares of the load 
tadpole are comparatively large and it was jtossibh' to till the 
nares with white vaseline, the tadpoles being heddr'd in moist 
absorbent cotton. Tadpoles so treated sln)\v(Ml th(' pr(‘senee of 
the vaseline to be disturbing in effect, dhe plugs ])rev(‘id, the 
respiratory stream from entering the nasal oi)enings, the swim- 
ming movements are not so vigorous as under i#)rin:d conditions, 
the chief endeavor 'of the tadpole being to fre(« its(df from the 
disturbing material. The tomperaiure of the water is to i)e taken 
into account here, as the vaseline could be removt^d (piito readily 
by placing the tadpoles in wat^ slightly warmed. As soon as 
the vaseline has been dissolved the tadi)oles again act m normal 
manner. This method of treatment was made us(‘ of m the first 
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and second sets, but on account of the comparatively small num- 
bers at hand, the results could not be considered as conclusive. 

With the material of the third set the chief aim was to deter- 
mine whether the presence of the vaseline plugs was beyond 
doubt inhibitive of the apparent olfactory reactions. Some 
operations *of cutting the tract were carried out, but the after 
effects were in most cases disastrous to the tadpoles, and there- 
fore special stress was placed on plugging the nasal openings, 

Makiik use of the same individual tadpoles in the successive 
trials, tliese groups were isolated in filtered water for some time 
previous to each trial, and tested repea^dly for reactions to the 
food as presented (without an envelope) while the nasal openings 
were in normal condition, or when filled with the vaseline plug. 

The trials with the tadpoles in this series were carried out 
in the following manner:' The tadpoles were isolated in filtered 
water for at least twenty-four hours, in a few cases forty-eight 
hours, but not beyon^^his, as the tadpoles showed that a longer 
period without food was disastrous to them. After isolation 
for the designated length of time, the tadpoles were tested 
for the presence of food in the water; immediately after this 
the nasal plugs were put in, and the tadpoles transferred to a 
vessel free of food or vaseline. The food was then introduced. 
Unless the food mass was placed immediately in the proximity 
to the tadpoles they exhibited no such activities as they pre- 
viously had. When swimming and moving about in the vessel, 
there were no such positive attempts to find the food as when 
normal. The trials were repeated several times with different 
groups of individuals, in each case allowing several days to in- 
tervene between the tr als, the tadpoles being provided with 
food and water flom the stock. 

The tadpoles showed no bad effects from the plugs of vase- 
line in the na-al openings, reacting freely in the later trials as 
well as in the earlier experiments. 

Tests made with the tadpoUfe having the plugs in the nares 
showed them unable to discriminate between two packets one of 
which contained food, while previous to the plugging definite 
choice had been made by them in isi.\pT of the food packet. 
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The conclusion reached fnRu those ox,io,.in,on,s as described 

for the different broods of tadpoles is tliat the presence of the 
nasal plug is effect ve in inhibiting any stin.nlns coming to the 
sense organ and consequently no corresponding reaction follows 


DISCUSSION 
L Toads 

In its method of obtaining food the to:ui si'enw ul respoinl 
to the visual stimulus entirely. Tins stimulus is ap])arontly 
effective only when it involves motion. It is not always fol- 
lowed by perfect reaction, for substances inajipnipriate as food 
are often taken accidentally. Rejection of siuh material occurs 
in compliance with mechanical or tactile stimulation. 

^ Isor does the gustatory function ap]iear to b(‘ of any im- 
portance in feeding. Gaupp (’04) does not consider the function 
of the epithelial cndplates of the mouth Avity to be cstablish(‘d. 
He refers to Bethe as bringing forward the l)est (‘\’i(l(‘nee fa\’oring 
them as tactile organs. It has been shown that strong solutions 
of picric or acetic acid applied to the epithelium of the mouth 
cavity aViU cause appropriate motor activity. Such reactions 
take place without reference to the point of application of the 
acid, whether this be in regions supjdied with eiid]dates or de- 
void of them. The latent period between stimulus and reaction 
is*of appreciable duration. 

These considerations speak against the belief that these organs 
are gustatory in function. 

Until the contrary is proven, the similarity of food materials 
of frogs and toads argue for similarity in structure of the epi- 
thelium of the mouth. Observations and feeding experiments 
tend to confirm this view. Food does not remain in the mouth 
cavity any great length of time. Deglutition follows almost 
instantly, and therefore the sense of taste would Ixj of minor 
importance. Under certain coftitions regurgitation may occur. 
If substances disagreeable to taste are taken into tluj mouth the 
animals might be expected to resort to this expediency more 
often. 
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In no case in the course of, the feeding experiments was cog- 
nizance taken of the unusual substances coming into the mouth 
to the degree that food was ejected or regurgitated. The ex- 
perience cited by Knauer (75) of toads refusing decomposing 
earthworms is probably referable to tactile stimulation. The 
nature of the organisms serving as food for the toads under 
natural conditions is such, that materials differing in texture 
markedly, from the normal might be sufficient to cause refusal. 

To esmblish any connection betw^een food used by toads 
and the ‘ possible odors inherent to the food seems difficult 
at present. Althou^i evidence is negative, this is qualified 
by the fact that the data are really not sufficient to establish 
any conclusion on this question. Natural foods are apparently 
taken indiscriminately. Stimulation of the receptors may take 
place; the presence of such stimulation and the effect are not ye^ 
demonstrable. 

Our inability to r^l^nize the quality of particular motor 
reactions following certain stimulations does not argue against 
the absence or refinement of reactions. 

The experiments of Graber (^85) were luch as to allow no 
great value to be attached to them. The unmodified' methods 
used for forms differing so greatly in phylogenetic position and in 
habit with the very doubtful reactions as recorded, speak against 
the acceptance of his data as important. 

To a similar degree the experiments of Aronsohn (^86) on 
odors and respiration are of little value in indicating the use of 
the olfactory organ in anurans. Ilis experiment does not pre- 
clude stimulation of the trigeminal nerve. His choice of sub- 
stances and the manner of experimentation favor the possibility 
that the fifth nerve is involved. The instance mentioned by 
Conradi ('01) has not had confirmation of any kind. In the 
experiments described, the presence of abnormal odorbearing 
substances has not given origin to stimulation sufficiently strong 
to inhibit the desire for food. 

In all experiments carried out with the lower animals and 
their reactions toward solutions or vapors there exists the pos- 
sibility that solutions or vapors arcf.more dilute than was in- 
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tended. Whether stimulation is to take plate in air or water 
It IS extremely difficult to work with solutions or sasos abso- 
lutely standardized. The results of the experiments as e.m- 
ducted show that odors when in relation with food are not 
sufficiently deterrent in action to compel the toad to refuse such 
food. Odors of natural surrouiulings may stininkite the toads to 
certain reactions. At presej^t there is no e\ ideiu'e that odors of 
soil or water are effective in any decree on ihe olfat'lorv orji^an of 
the toad. 

2. T<itlj)ol(\s 

'In contrast with the tad])oles of tlie fro^. the toad tadpoh^ 
may be claimed to possess an olfaijffiry sens(‘, and possibly (o a 
much greater degree than might hv su])pos(‘d. Anatoi ideally 
considered the two species appear similar. 1 )illVrenees makt* 
themselyes evident in a closer study of Cf;^tain parts. TIh' nasal 
openings in the toad tadpole are rolatit!^y largei;than in the 
frog tadpole. The water stream into the nasal passage of tlu' 
toad tadpole is ther^ore of .greater magnitudf' than in Ihi* frog 
tadpole. ^ 

Contrary to Exner (78), as (pioted by (iaiip]) the nasal 
openings in both species serve bn* the inciirriMit water si ream. 
If to this stream are added other subslaneos: dilute solutions of 
methylene blue or particles of eannino, tin’ toad 1adpol(‘s are 
very quick to respond to the stimulus. Svnii substanc(‘s addini 
to the water current flowing into the nasal chamber of (be 1 ad])oles 
of the frog (Rana viresceiis and R, catesbiana) [iroduci^ similar 
reactions. Toad tadpoles react at tlie iiiiiiuHliat(‘ entranci* of 
the first substances into the nostril; tadpohv of ilie li'og will 
permit the streani to flow' into the nose for a long period, n’ai'tiiig 
much more slowdy to the stimulus. Probably tlnae is a mi'- 
chanical stimulus from the carmine which sets fix’e the resprnise. 

It is more than probable that toad tadpoles reeognizi! irrlain 
foods and their odors. When given the choice ns between dec, -ly- 
ing animal matter and decaying plant substances the forrm-r is 
prefen’ed. 
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In the series of tests there was always positive reactibn iff the 
presence of the animal food when opportunity for such choice 
was given. Organs of taste have not been demonstrated in the 
mouth of the tadpole. 

On the other hand, the differentiation of the nasal epithelium 
into the characteristic olfactory organs and the supporting 
structures takes place very early anjj we may safely assume the 
reactions noted to be the result of stimulation of the olfactory 
receptor!^ 

S. Conclusion 

The anurans have been called microsmatic animals; such dis- 
tinction being based on histological and anatomical comparison 
with the animals classed as i^crosmatic. 

The nasal organ of the Anura is a common respiratory and 
olfactory organ, and in this respect conforms to the organ pos- 
sessed by the higher ^itebrates. 

A chambefod nasal Tavity of considerable magnitude supplied 
extensively with olfactory epithelium and adequate connections 
with the central nervous system, predicate Ihnctional activity of 
the sense organ. * * 

The life habits and the phylogenetic position of the anurans 
suggest that such functional activity not only be present but 
adequately developed. The presence of r^eptor organs identical 
in structure with those found in the higher vertebrates further 
postulates that functions peculiar to these structures be identical. 

The receptor peculiar to the olfactory organ of all verte- 
brates consists of a neurone whose cell body is peripheral in posi- 
tion. The distal portion of the neurone is characterized by the 
protoplasmic processes projecting above the level of the sur- 
rounding cells, while the proximal end is attenuated and gives 
rise to one of the fibers of the olfactory nerve. This type of 
receptor is directly comparable structurally with neurone cells 
found in the epidermis of ma*y invertebrates (Parker T2). 
Neurones such as these, found in some of the invertebrates are 
distinct portions of the receptor-effector system and have been 
demonstrated as extremely sensitive |to chemical stimuli. That 
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suciTToceptors, olfactory in function and responding only to 
stimuli when the cell surfaces are dry were ]>ec‘uliar^inly to air 
breathing animals was the earlier assuiuv)tion. 

The work of Aronsohn ('S 6 ) and Veress i iKy) has shown that 
in man and tlfe higher vertebrates the olfactory (*pithehuin is 
bathed by glandular secretions and whatever stimulus reaches 
the receptor must do so in tlvp form of solutions. 

More recently Baglioni (’ 09 ), Parker (’lib ll.i, Slieldon {'\\) 
arid Copeland (T 2 ) have demonstrated in a(iuaiie ani^nals Pie 
stimuli inducing certain reactions to be identical wiJli (liose 
noted in the air-breathing animals. 

If this assumption is valid, as it appears t<» l>e, that the olfac- 
tory receptor is the simplest and least diiTcrcnliaUHl of n'ceptor 
neurones and stimulated by extremely dilute stdntions, we 
should find the olfactory organ in Anura rejjdily stimulated. 

That well defined and characteristic motor reactions have 
not yet been recognized as results dueH stimuli varying in 
quality may be due to lack of observatiojil data and methods 
of experiment. 

SUMMARY 


k There is no evidence that toads react to olfactory stiniuli 
oertaining to soil, water, etc. 

2 The character of the ^ood is not diiTcrentiutcd l.y altemlant. 
odSrs to the degree that the adult toad thus distn.gu.sl.c^ d ^ 

3. Substances of unusual character and odors, \\ . .. • 

with food, do not stimulate the olfa.dory organs in such a m.m- 

ner as to bring the toad to refuse the food. 

4. The presence of such substances in close I"’'*"'” ^ ( 

toad, and invisible because of darkness are not repellent m elTe.,, 

on the toad. 1 , iiiuv nv('r and 

5. Odorstreams specific m '^hiu'acter, luat e 

into the nasal openings stimulale the o ac o 

stimulation causing deluntc mo m “ I t,pp,,tiitiulati<)M 

6. App..pri..e,p™..o».r.c..nte 

a. 
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not affected by section of the ophthalmic branch of the trigAinal 
nerve. 

7. Under circumstances allowing discrimination, the tadpoles 
of the toad prefer animal foods. 

8. Such discrimination appears to rest upon the appropriate 
stimulation of the olfactory receptor. 

9. Tadpoles of the toad show by proper reactions that animal 
food is recognized, although not visually perceptible. 

10. Tie receptor organ so stimulated must be a distance 
receptoirand thus is olfactory in function. 

11. In the metamorphosed toad the visual stimulus is the 
principal and guiding factor in procuring food. Therefore, 
it is inliibitory in relation to other stimuli and their resultant 
reactions. 

Postscript. Since, the preparation of this paper, Copeland 
has published in Th^fournal of Animal Behavior, vol. 3, pp. 
260 to 273, an accdi^t of the olfactory reactions of the newt 
Diemyctylus and has shown that this amphiljian can scent food 
under water as a hsh does. 
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